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CURRENCY? 


WHILE apparently the plan de- 
vised by the Chairman of the 


National Monetary Commission is pri- 
marily intended to improve the coun- 
trys banking mechanism—and_ if 
adopted and wisely administered it will 
undoubtedly effect a great improvement 
—the measure deserves careful study 
as to its probable influence on the cur- 
rency and on bank credits. 

The plan provides for the gradual 
substitution of notes of the National 
Reserve Association to replace the pres- 
ent bank notes. This will make no 
change in the volume of this kind of 
currency, but will merely be a replacing 
of one kind of currency with another. 
But in addition the Reserve Association 
is to be empowered to issue an addition- 
al amount of notes, subject to a grad- 
uated tax and secured by a reserve of 
gold or other lawful money and by 
United States bonds or bankable com- 
mercial paper. As this additional cur- 
rency is taxed at from three to six per 
cent., and based upon a gold or lawful 
money reserve of thirty-three and one- 
third per cent., inflation from this 
source is not likely. The character of 
the notes issued to replace the present 
national bank notes will be an improve- 
ment on the latter, for they will not 
only be based partly upon commercial 
paper instead of wholly upon Govern- 
ment bonds, but will also have a reserve 
of one-third in lawful money behind 
them. The cover for the additional 
notes will be the same. 

It seems to be the aim to transfer to 

1 


the Reserve Association a considerable 
portion of the lawful money reserves 
which the banks now keep in their own 
vaults. The money so transferred by 
the national banks alone may amount 
to a billion dollars, and if the State 
banks and trust companies are brought 
in it may amount to twice that sum. 
These redeposited reserves will still 
count as a part of the reserves of the 
banks to which they belong. A bank 
depositing a portion of its reserve with 
the National Reserve Association will 
receive in return either the notes of the 
Reserve Association or a credit on its 
books for the sum deposited. The money 
thus coming to the Reserve Association 
will be doing double reserve duty, for 
while still counting as a reserve of the 
depositing bank it will also count as 
part of the reserve of the National Re- 
serve Association for its deposit and 
note liability. 

But as if this were not a sufficient 
stretching of the string, the Currency 
Commission of the American Bankers’ 
Association has adopted a recommenda- 
tion that the notes of the National Re- 
serve Association shall also be counted 
as a part of the lawful money reserves 
of the banks. 

In his admirable address before the 
recent meeting of the executive council 
of the American Bankers’ Association 
at Nashville, Mr. James B. Foraan, 
president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, thus defended such use of 
these notes: 


“Tt is proposed that the National 
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Reserve Association shall, upon appli- 
cation and without charge for trans- 
portation, forward its circulating notes 
to any depositing bank against the 
credit balance of the bank. It is not 
suggested by Senator Aldrich that these 
notes in the hands of the banks shall 
count as part of their legal reserves 
and some sound economists have ob- 
jected strenuously to their being so 
counted. It seems to me, however, that 
these authorities adhere to their pre- 
conceived ideas against counting any 
mere promise to pay lawful money as 
part of a bank’s legal cash reserves 
and fail to grasp the full force of the 
central idea on which the National Re- 
serve Association is to be organized. 
This idea is that the National Reserve 
Association shall take over, maintain 
and control the legal cash reserves of 
the banks and that the banks will be 
relieved individually of these responsi- 
bilities. Were the banks to continue 
to be individually responsible as they 
are now for the redemption of these 
circulating notes, or were they to con- 
tinue to be individually responsible for 
the maintenance of their legal reserve 
in lawful money, then, of course, the 
arguments against counting such notes 
as part of their required legal reserve 
would be unanswerable. But these are 
responsibilities of which the banks are 
to be relieved by the organization of the 
National Reserve Association. Under 
such an arrangement I can conceive of 
no difference between the deposit lia- 
bility of the National Reserve Associa- 
tion, which is to count as part of the 
legal reserve of the individual banks, 
and its demand note liability. The notes 
should also be counted as reserve when 
The 
difference is one of form and not of 
substance. They are convertible from 
one to the other at the pleasure of the 
banks, and in the first instance they are 
acquired by the banks in exactly the 
same manner and for precisely the same 


in the possession of the banks. 
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consideration—either 


the deposit of 
legal reserve money, or its equivalent, 
or the rediscount of available paper.” 

The portion of their reserves which 
the banks now keep on hand have but 
one use—to protect the bank’s outstand- 


ing credits. But when redeposited 
with the Reserve Association they will 
not only retain this function, but ac- 
quire another—that of serving as a pro- 
tection for the credits of the Reserve 
Association itself, and an added func- 
tion is conferred on these redeposited 
reserves—that of protecting the notes 
of the Reserve Association, and these 
notes (themselves partly issued against 
a reserve already otherwise employed) 
are again to be used as a basis of still 
other credits. This will tend to lessen 
the incentive of the banks for having 
the Reserve Association’s notes re- 
deemed, and will make them a part of 
the fixed circulation of the country. 

In a country like this, with so many 
banks, the conferring of a monopoly of 
note issues upon a single institution 
may lead to some danger of inflation— 
a danger which will be enhanced by 
permitting the use of the notes as a sub- 
stitute for lawful money reserves. 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


BUSINESS men are complaining of 
the depressing effects due to the 
tariff agitation in the special session of 
Congress. While general conditions are 
undoubtedly good, business is lagging. 
The injury to business which always 
follows any actual or threatened change 
in the tariff of a radical nature would 
seem to be an argument in favor of 
having the tariff considered by a per- 
manent commission, and making such 
slight changes in particular schedules 
from year to year as experience might 
require. 
No sooner will the extra session be 
out of the way than the possibilities of 
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the Presidential campaign of 1912 will 
begin to loom up in the background. 
While it is altogether too early to 
prophesy what the issues of that cam- 
paign may be, indications point to de- 
velopments that may prove to be of a 
disquieting nature. It looks very much 
as if the Democrats would put up Gov- 
ernor Witson of New Jersey as their 
candidate, while the Republicans will 
probably renominate President Tart. 
If one may fairly judge of Governor 
Witson’s attitude by his actions and 
declarations, he will probably make his 
campaign on what he calls “restoring 
political power to the people.” 

Without at all defending the political 
bosses, for whom this MacGazine has no 
tender solicitude, it may be truthfully 
said that this movement for placing 
greater political power in the hands of 
the people is not wholly without dan- 
gerous consequences. We believe, how- 
ever, that the people have firmly made 
up their minds to regain that political 
power, which Governor Witson says 
they have in a measure lost, and they 
will not stop until everything possible 
is done to make State and national leg- 
islation, and even the decision of the 
courts, quickly responsive to the public 
will, 

The elaborate checks found in the 
State and Federal constitutions for pre- 
venting hasty and ill-considered legisla- 
tion no doubt have their origin in a dis- 
trust of the people. That these checks 
are gradually giving way, may be in- 
ferred from the movement in England 
to abrogate or restrict the veto power 
of the House of Lords and the attempt 
in the United States to provide for the 
election of the members of the Senate 
by direct vote of the people. 

The foundation that may have once 
existed for distrusting the people has 
been measurably lessened by the spread 
of education. Whatever dangers may 
result from precipitate popular action, 
one thing is sure, namely, that the pop- 


ular verdict will at least represent the 
conscientious convictions of the people. 
It is, we think, precisely because legis- 
lation obtained under the existing sys- 
tem often fails to reflect the public con- 
science that the people have decided 
upon a change. In the long run the 
country will probably suffer much less 
from the results of hasty action by the 
people than it will from the sober and 
deliberate determination of the politi- 
cal bosses to deliver legislation over to 
the special interests. 

Although the movement to confer 
greater and more direct power on the 
people will in the long run prove bene- 
ficial to the country, while the adjust- 
ment is being made, business interests 
are liable to suffer, just as the inven- 
tion of labor-saving machinery, al- 
though ultimately helpful to working- 
men, generally causes distress while 
the process of adjustment is going on. 

While the political outlook for the 
immediate future, and for some time to 
come, is such as to cause much business 
anxiety, this may be largely counter- 
balanced by favorable crop conditions. 
If the agricultural output of the coun- 
try during the coming fall is up to the 
usual standard, it will take something 
much more important than a reduction 
of the tariff or a destruction of the po- 
litical bosses to prevent the return of 
prosperity. 


DISCUSSION OF THE ALDRICH 
PLAN 
BKVIDENTLY the bankers of the 

country are not going to accept 
the Aldrich Plan for financial legisla- 
tion without careful examination of its 
details. 

In an able address before the Bank- 
ers’ Club of St. Louis recently, Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE Jones, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis, pointed out some serious ob- 
jections to the nationalization of trust 
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companies as proposed by Mr. Atpricu. 
Mr. Jones also shows that the plan 
would deprive a large number of State 
banks from sharing in the benefits of 
the proposed Reserve Association. He 
gives the accompanying facts regarding 
the relative growth of the different 
classes of banks from 1898 to 1909: 


from the national system for lack of 
sufficient capital. 

These .criticisms should be carefully 
considered, for while it may be impos- 
sible to devise a plan that will not be 
open to some objections, discussion will 
tend to reduce these objections to a 
minimum. 


INcrEASE From 1898 To 1909. 


State Banks 


Absolute Percent 

Increase Increase 
Number ....... 7257 179 
Capital ........ $182,400,000 78 


Deposits . 1,492,000,000 166 


Strate Banks WiTH a Capita or Less 
Tuan $25,000. 


a as nw aesceais 414 

Over 5,000—less than $10,000........ 240 
10,000—less than 15,000........3,029 
15,000—less than 20,000........ 1,420 
20,000—-less than 25,000........ 775 

DE scnctubotosmioocauseweanaeees 5,878 


None of these banks of less than 
$25,000 capital are in New England, 
while the Eastern States have but 
thirty-six. The Southern States have 
1,786; the Middle West, 1,596; West- 
ern, 2,255, and Pacific, 205. 

“These tables show,’ Mr. Jones 
says, “that the advantages of the Ald- 
rich Plan would not be open to a large 
number of banks in the Southern and 
Western States.” 

Anything calculated to indicate that 
the plan in practice would work out to 
the advantage of a particular section 
only would probably be fatal to it. 

All the State banks would be de- 
barred from becoming stockholders in 
the Reserve Association unless they sur- 
rendered their State charters and en- 
tered the national system. And, as Mr. 
Jones points out, 5,878 banks now ex- 
isting, or a considerable percentage of 
the total number, would be shut out 


1,700,000,000 155 


Trust Companies National Banks 


Absoute Percent Absolute Percent 

Increase Increase ‘Increase Increase 
679 170 3299 92 
$202,000,000 126 $304,000,000 48 


2,636,000,000 132 


EXTENSION OF POPULAR 
POWER 


PERSONS «who would like to see 

fewer obstructions to giving ef- 
fect to the popular will are much dis- 
satisfied with the decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals upsetting the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act on the 
ground of unconstitutionality. This 
dissatisfaction is well expressed by 
former President Roosevett in a re- 
cent number of “The Outlook.” He 
quotes the opinion of “one of the most 
eminent jurists’ in the United States, 
as follows: 

“Either American courts will make a 
different use of constitutions, or consti- 
tutions will become so odious that they 
will be thrown out of the back window. 
That will be a serious misfortune to the 
United States. We need the steadying 
power of written constitutions. But we 
will not submit to being perpetually 
frustrated in the accomplishment of 
those industrial and social reforms 
which every other free people in the 
world is free to accomplish.” 

Then the ex-President goes on to say: 


“T very earnestly call the attention 
of the representatives of the great cap- 
italists, and of all the big men of the 


_ 


ee 
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propertied classes, to the final words of 
this statement, and I also very earnestly 
call it to the attention of those who be- 
lieve that the American people will per- 
manently submit to having a small body 
of public servants rob them of the right 
of self-government, and above all of the 
right to move forward along the path 
already trod by every other great indus- 
trial nation in the direction of securing 
a more just treatment for wage-work- 
ers. It ought not to be necessary, but 
I suppose it is necessary, for me to re- 
iterate what I have so often said: that I 
hold the judiciary of the Nation in very 
high regard; that I think that on the 
average the judge is a better public ser- 
vant than the average executive or legis- 
lative officer. I hold all good public 
servants in high esteem; and I put the 
wise and upright judge on an even 
higher level than I put the wise and 
upright executive or legislator. But 
ours is a democracy, and we the people 
have the right to rule when we have 
thought out our problems and have come 
to a definite decision. The proper gov- 
ernmental system for a democracy is 
one under which the public servant is 
given full power to achieve results, and 
is then held rigidly responsible for his 
exercise of that power. I wish the 
judge to be given full power, power 
of the amplest kind, so that he may 
grapple with every issue that comes be- 
fore him. I do not wish, for instance, 
to see the power of the judge in con- 
tempt cases so abridged as to render it 
impossible for judges to do what so 
many of them did in 1893, when in not 
a few States the fearless and wise ac- 
tion of the judges, while most of the 
executive and legislative officers had 
yielded to panic, was the chief factor in 
preventing the advent of chaos. I wish 
to see the judge given all power and 
treated with all respect; but I also wish 
to see him held accountable by the peo- 
ple. I wish to see the people exercise 
their power with moderation, and I 


wish to see the conditions such that it 
shall be necessary for them to think 
coolly, and make it evident that they 
have come to a well-settled conclusion 
before they can act against a judge. 
But they must have the power to act. 
And not only should they exercise this 
power in the case of any judge wh» 
shows moral delinquency on the bench, 
but they should also exercise it when- 
ever they have been forced to come to 
the conclusion that any judge, no mat- 
ter how upright and well-intentioned, 
is fundamentally out of sympathy with 
a righteous popular movement, so that 
his presence on the bench has become 
a bar to orderly progress for the right. 
I fail to see how any thoughtful man 
can read what I have above quoted and 
not see that this decision of the Court 
of Appeals of the State of New York 
is a case, not really of interpretation 
of the law, but of the enactment of 
judge-made law in defiance of legisla- 
tive enactment, and in defiance of the 
interpretation of other legislative enact- 
ments by the highest courts of this 
country. Whatever the form, the sub- 
stance of the action of the Court of 
Appeals is, not the interpretation of 
law, but the making of law, and the 
making of it in a way oppressive, well- 
nigh ruinous to ‘the interests of the 
wage-workers, and indeed to society as 
a whole. It is out of the question that 
the courts should be permitted perma- 
nently to shackle our hands as they 
would shackle them by such decisions as 
this, as the decision by the same Court 
many years ago in the tenement-house 
cigar factory cases, and the decision in 
the bakeshop cases shackled them. Such 
decisions are profoundly anti-social, are 
against the interests of humanity, and 
tell for the degradation of a very large 
portion of our community; and, above 
all, they seek to establish as an immuta- 
ble principle the doctrine that the rights 
of property are supreme over the rights 
of humanity, and that this free people, 
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this American people, is not only for- 
bidden to better the conditions of man- 
kind, but cannot even strive to do the 
elementary justice that, among even 
the monarchies of the Old World, has 
already been done by other great indus- 
trial nations. 

“It is to our interests as a people 
that the courts should have the fullest 
power necessary to make them efficient. 
Where they do not abuse this power it 
is to our interest to leave them undis- 
turbed. I would far rather see them 
thus left undisturbed; and it is for this 
very reason that I have again and again 
urged wide public comment upon their 
decisions, not merely as a right, but as 
a duty, and especially in the interests 
of the courts themselves. But perse- 
verance in rendering decisions such as 
those alluded to above, such decisions 
as this of the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York, would, in the end, 
render it absolutely necessary for the 
American people, at whatever cost, to 
insist upon having a more direct con- 
trol over the courts. The only Socialist 
member in Congress recently advocated 
the abolition of all power on the part of 
the judges over legislation. There is 
no danger of the adoption of such a 
plan unless the courts by a long series 
of actions render it evident that, great 
though the evils of the proposed plan 
would be, the people must face them 
rather than submit to the evils of the 
existing system; and unfortunately the 
experience of all history teaches us that 
when people become goaded to action 
by a long course of abuses they are apt 
to reject the leadership of moderate re- 
formers, and to go to violent extremes, 
in the effort to provide a remedy. I 
feel that it would be a very great mis- 
fortune for us as a people to have to 
abandon our system of written constitu- 
tions, and of legislation under them 
subject to judicial interpretation. But 
decisions such as this of the Court of 
Appeals, involving such far-reaching 


injustice and wrong (and implying in 
our Government such contemptible fu- 
tility from the standpoint of remedying 
wrong and injustice), if unchecked and 
uncorrected, will go a long way toward 
convincing people that, at whatever 
cost, the entire system must be changed. 
The so-called conservatives who work 
for and applaud such decisions, and 
deprecate criticism of them, are doing 
all in their power to make it necessary 
for the Nation as a whole in these mat- 
ters to go to a far more radical ex- 
treme than the most radical State has 
as yet even proposed to go.” 


We make this lengthy quotation for 
the reason that it seems to sum up very 
aptly the present temper of the people 
toward legislation and toward the 
courts. Whatever one may think of 
this tendency, it must be regarded as a 
very significant development. 


ADMISSION OF TRUST COMPAN- 
IES TO THE NEW YORK 
CLEARING - HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION 


FTER many years of discussion, the 
New York Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation has finally determined to admit 
the trust companies to membership. 
The companies admitted will be re- 
quired to keep the same reserves as the 
other clearing-house banks, but fifteen 
per cent. of this may be kept on hand 
and ten per cent. deposited with other 
members. 

The failure of the trust companies 
heretofore to affiliate themselves with 
the clearing house has made the weekly 
statement of the associated banks a very 
imperfect representative of the city’s 
banking power. There are also many 
other considerations, which make it de- 
sirable that these institutions should be- 
long to the association. Some of these 
reasons were very aptly stated by Mr. 
Wittiam A. Nasu, chairman of the 
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board of directors of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank of New York, in his ad- 
dress before the Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation, when the matter was up for ac- 
tion. Mr. Nasu said: 


“But, gentlemen, besides these nar- 
row and technical objections to the 
amendments there is a wider and broad- 
er reason for our action to-day which 
has pressed upon me ever since this 
movement was first started. We are 
doing more than admitting trust com- 
panies to our clearings. We are con- 
solidating and controlling the banking 
powers of New York. We are perform- 
ing a national service and duty. We 
are assisting the reform of our national 
finances by organizing the first national 
reserve association under a yet unborn 
law, but which I believe is speedily to 
have life and vigor. We can make a 
valuable contribution to our country’s 
financial well being by what we do here 
to-day. This is not exaggeration or the 
fanciful dreams of an orator, but a 
sober statement of an important fact, 
the value and volume of which we do 
not ourselves completely understand. 

“I have faith that this clearing 
house will be true to its history and its 
great career. This house has been the 
scene of wise, helpful, unselfish acts 
when petty considerations and picayune 
suggestions were disregarded, and with 
a noble indifference to small and selfish 
doubts we have acted broadly, boldly 
and successfully. 

“In the nature of things my connec- 
tion with this clearing house cannot last 
much longer. I have been here man 
and boy for fifty-six years, one year 
less than the life of this body. I have 
seen great things done here by great 
men. Last week I sat alone on what 
was once called the ministerial benches 
—all my old companions dead and gone 
—Tappen and Perkins and WILLIAMS 
and Woopwarp and Simmons, upon 
whom we so muclr relied and who de- 


served that confidence—all gone. 





“There is something in their lives 
and works that presses upon me to urge 
that we do a great act to-day by har- 
monizing and consolidating the bank- 
ing interests of New York, and by giv- 
ing to the country and—as Mr. Hep- 
BURN said the other night—to the world 
the spectacle of a great clearing house 
rising to an occasion and seizing a great 
opportunity.” 

If the banks and trust companies had 
been in a position to act unitedly in the 
autumn of 1907, the panic of that year 
could have been checked much earlier 
and might have been prevented alto- 
gether. While there are some minor 
differences that have tended to keep the 
trust companies out of the Clearing- 
House Association, it is to be hoped 
that these will be satisfactorily ad- 
justed, for when the banks and trust 
companies all get together they will, no 
doubt, act in a manner which will not 
only conserve local financial interests 
but will also enable the banks of the 
city to discharge the wider responsibili- 
ties they bear to the banking and com- 
mercial interests of the whole country. 


BAN ON BANK PROMOTERS 


ACCORDING to newspaper reports, 

the Comptroller of the Currency 
has decided that he will not charter any 
more national banks where it appears 
that they have been organized by or 
with the help of promoters. 

Not having seen the official text of 
this decision, we must infer that the 
statements made of it in the newspapers 
are somewhat too sweeping. What the 
Comptroller no doubt intends is to put 
a stop to the formation of banks by 
professional promoters. There ought, 
of course, to be some more substan- 
tial reason for the organization of a 
bank than to make a sale of office fix- 
tures and furniture or to secure official 
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positions for those who are interested 
in the organization. In a certain sense, 
however, it will be found that the or- 
ganization of all banks is carried on 
through the help of promoters, and this 
is no less true if those interested in the 
organization of the bank are engaged 
in business in the particular locality 
where the institution is to operate. 

The efforts of the Comptroller to re- 
strict the organization of national banks 
to the legitimate demands of the coun- 
try are highly commerdable. Great 
care will have to be exercised, however, 
lest these efforts tend to circumscribe 
the freedom of banking, which has been 
a peculiar characteristic of the Ameri- 
can system for many years. No doubt 
the Comptroller of the Currency may 
be safely trusted to exercise his power 
in this respect without infringing on 
this freedom, while restricting bank or- 
ganization to legitimate business needs. 


RAILWAY RATE REGULATION 


Y its refusal to permit the advance 

in rates requested by the railroads, 

the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has virtually taken into its hands the 
control of the railroads in the country. 
Although the decision of the Commis- 
sion may have been entirely just, and 
the proposed advance in rates unwar- 
ranted, the importance of the present 
governmental policy towards the rail- 
ways is not lessened. On one side 
are the labor unions, forcing up rail- 
way expenditures for wages and sup- 
plies, and on the other the Interstate 
Commerce Commission holding down 
rates for the transportation of freight 
and passengers. Of course, the rail- 
ways can fight the labor unions, and 
can have the decisions of the Commerce 
Commission judicially reviewed. But 
a warfare with labor is a costly proceed- 
ing, and unpopular. An appeal from 
the ruling of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission means further delay and 
uncertainty of obtaining relief. 

The point can no longer be ignored, 
that the railroads are not free to ad- 
vance rates, and practically they expe- 
rience great difficulty in reducing ex- 
penses. For the judgment of their offi- 
cials as to the necessity of advancing 
rates they are now compelled to ac- 
cept the rulings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The rulings of the Commission may 
be just, and the present governmental 
policy of regulating railway rates may 
be necessary, nevertheless the substitu- 
tion of public for private control of 
railways marks an important step in 
the economic history of the country. 

Whatever other effects this policy 
must have, it places the railroads in a 
state of more or less uncertainty. With 
their freedom untrammeled, they could 
be sure of raising rates to meet in- 
creased cost of labor and materials. 
Now, they must depend upon the will 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Perhaps, in the face of such un- 
certainty, the railroads may prefer a 
policy of curtailment, even with an in- 
crease of traffic in prospect. 

So long as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission exercises its powers wisely, 
the interests of the railroads will prob- 
ably not suffer much, but on the other 
hand the public will be protected from 
excessive rates. The danger of pos- 
sessing great power, however, consists 
in the abuse of it. But even this con- 
tingency is guarded against by a spe- 
cially-constituted court which may re- 
view the findings of the Commission. 

Whether the present policy of regu- 
lating railway rates foreshadows Gov- 
ernment ownership of the transporta- 
tion lines, or whether a judicious 
control of rates will relieve the friction 
between the public and the railways, 
remains to be seen. 


me 


‘“THEM POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS ’”’ 
A MONOLOGUE 
By Pliny R. Wood 


6 VENIN’, Postmaster! How you 

feelin’? Ain’t them Postal Sav- 
in’s Banks wonderful things?’ Long 
afore election we heerd nothin’ but 
haouw Taft was goin’ to provide some- 
thin’ the long sufferin’ residents of 
rooral deestricks needed, likewise the 
poor furriner who comes from countries 
where the only safe place to keep money 
is with the governm’nt, an’ I callate that 
ain’t none too safe. 

“Ye see these ere furriners ’stid of 
puttin’ their money in savin’s banks, 
same’s me’n you do when we have any 
ready money, which ain’t none too often, 
they go to the post-office an’ git a money 
order an’ send’t home to the old coun- 
try. Course they hev ter pay for these 
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ere money orders, an’ the governm’nt 
gits a good thing out of it. Taft he 
says when we git Postal Savin’s Banks, 
these fellers will put all their money 
with the postmaster, and not send’t 
home, but I reckon he is off his bearings 
a bit. Most on ’em got families in the 
old country to support, an’ I reckon 
they won’t agree to starvin’ ’em. I got 
a cousin that works in the post-office 
down at Ansonia, an’ he says this ere 
Postal Savin’s Bank is a frost. Now I 
callate what he means is that there ain’t 
bizness enuf to keep it warm. He says 
they don’t do enuf bizness to pay fur 
the paper they use in fillin’ out blanks 
and things. He says so fur as he can 
see most of the people that puts money 


“THIS GOVERNM’NT OUGHTER HAVE SOMETHIN’ TO DO ‘SIDE FROM SPENDIN’ HUNDREDS OF THOU- 
SANDS OF DOLLARS FOR THE FUN OF GIVIN’ THEM FURRINERS A PLACE TO PUT 
THEIR MONEY “TIL THE’RE READY TO GO BACK HOME.” 
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in the Postal Savin’s Bank is them what 
do it fur the fun on’t, an’ some other 
folks who make a bizness of collectin’ 
postage stamps of furrin countries and 
such like, an’ they want to git one of 
these ere savin’s stamps afore the gov- 
ernm’nt gives up the bizness. As fur 
the furriner, he goes right on keepin’ 
his savin’s in the savin’s banks, or if 
that ain’t good enuf, in an old sock or 
somethin’. Them furriners what won't 
trust the savin’s banks won’t trust no- 
body, an’ the only place them fellers 
keep their money is next to their hides, 
an’ my cousin says if you don’t believe 
they keep it next to their hides, you 
oughter git a whiff of it sometimes. I 
reckon Taft means all right, but this 
country ain’t England or Austry or 
Italy, or any of the rest on ’em. May 
be we have got furriners here, an’ may 
be they do send their savin’s to the old 
country, but what of it? Ain't they got 
a right to? This governm’nt oughter 
have somethin’ to do ’side from spendin’ 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for the 
fun of givin’ them furriners a place to 
put their money ‘til the’re ready to go 
back home. Then, too, them fellers 
what knows enuf to save much money 
ain’t goin’ to take no two percent. Lord, 
they expect nothin’ less’n a hundred 
percent. after what they’ve been told 
*bout this country, an’ the four percent. 
that they git from the savin’s banks 
don’t look none too big to ’em. Course 
it makes fat jobs fur some of these 
policital fellers, but that don’t help me 
nor you none. These ere Postal Savin’s 
Banks a pretty expensive bizness if they 
ever git goin’ full tilt. Expenses go on 
even if the money don’t come in. 
“They tell me that when you deposit 
money in the post-office it takes about 
six months to git it out agin, an’ if you 
expect to draw it inside that time you’d 
better file a notice when you deposit it. 
I reckon that Taft an’ that Postmaster- 
Gineral (I think his name is Hitch 
somethin’ an’ by gosh, he’s hitched up 
wrong sure this time) has got consider- 
able to larn about this ere bankin’ 
bizness afore they git through. Haw!! 
Haw!! seems to me I heerd that they 
expect to git money enuf out of these 
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furriners’ old socks to build the Pana- 
maw Canal, leastways they expect the 
Postal Savin’s Banks to git deposits 
enuf to dig that hole in the ground. 
Looks like they won’t dig fur on Postal 
Savin’s money. What we folks want in 
this country, and Taft oughter know it 
too, ain’t Postal Savin’s Banks ’tall but 
it’s somethin’ else in the same depart- 
ment. What we want is Parcels Post, 
so’s a man kin send a package without 
payin’ the express companies more’n 
the stuff is worth to carry it. Wonder 
if the reason Taft hollered so loud 
about Postal Savin’s Banks was to 
kinder attract attention away from Par- 
cels Post. Them express companies is 
mighty powerful in politics. You see 
they kin afford to be. 

“Makes me kinder tired the way these 
city pollyticians bait us country folks 
anyway. They think they do a lot fur 
us when they send us a bunch of wuth- 
less seeds in the Spring. Then they 
holler like blazes coz we an’ them tarnal 
furriners,need Postal Savin’s Banks to 
put our money in; ’sif we didn’t know 
enny more’n the furriner. Gosh Al- 
mighty, I tell ye if the country folks 
didn’t have the savin’ habit, I don’t 
know how these city folks ’d git along. 
The governm’nt’s willin’ to let them fur- 
riners kill *emselves in these ere sweat 
shops, I’ve read about, and willin’ enuf 
to let these ere stock market speculators 
knock the stuffin’ out of prices for 
wheat, corn, beef, an’ such like, an’ let 
us farmers take the blame for the high 
cost of livin’ as they call it; but they’re 
so tarnal keerful of our money that we 
work fur that they want to git the use 
of it fur two percent. Gosh Almighty, 
why can’t this rich governm’nt afford to 
pay four percent., sames the savin’s 
bank I keep my money in, an’ where I 
callate to keep on keepin’ it too. Next 
thing you know the governm’nt will be 
runnin’ peanut stands for the poor 
farmer that goes to the circus, and the 
poor little furrin monkeys what can’t 
git enuf peanuts outen the hand organ 
bizness. Haw!! Haw!! 

“Ketch me lettin’ on to you, Si Per- 
kins, even if you be postmaster, how 
much money I’m savin’; you git enuf 
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knowledge of my affairs from readin’ 
all my postal cards from the boys. 
Don’t git riled, Si, you ain’t ter blame 
fur this ere governm’nt’s darn foolish- 
ness. 

“Anybody’d think he was losing some- 
thin’ great when them poor furriners 
sends that money what they’ve sweat 
fur home to the old country. Land 
sakes, don’t Taft ever stop to think of 
what them fellers has perduced in the 
way of crops and clothes and railroads 
and sech? Why, I reckon fur every 
dollar they git in wages they perduces 
indireckly ten or twenty dollars, an’ 
’sides they spend some of their ’arnings 
for livin’ expenses. Guess we can af- 
ford to let a little of what they perduce 
go where they want to put it. If we 


can’t, why can’t Taft find some way to 
keep our folks frum spendin’ millions 
every year traipsin all over Europe? 
Gosh, I'll bet more money’s sneaked 
outen the country that way than by 
them poor furriners. Seems to me con- 
siderable money is pulled out of us by 
these ere rich men’s darters gettin’ the 
nobility bug. Gee, it’s worse’n the 
hook-worm when them furriners git 
their hooks inter the rich men’s dough. 
They tell me that millions of dollars 
goes that way. Why can’t the govern- 
m’nt pass a Jaw prohibiting such doin’s? 
That is if they’re so darned worried 
about the money goin’ away from us. 
Jest like them slick pollyticians, terrible 
keerful in small things but awful keer- 
less and forgetful of the big ones.” 
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Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 





FIGURING INTEREST IN THE SAVINGS BANK 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


AVING taken a vote upon the 
question of dividend and decided 
that the bank will pay a stipulated rate 
of interest “upon all sums entitled 
thereto according to the rules and regu- 
lations of the bank,” the board of trus- 
tees hands over to the accounting force 
the problem of determining how much 
of the dividend each depositor is en- 
titled to according to this mandate. In 
a brief period, not usually exceeding 
three weeks, each account must be ana- 
lyzed and separated into its component 
parts; the interest computed upon each 
part; the separate items aggregated, 
proven, posted, entered upon depositors’ 
books as presented (usually after a 
stated time subsequent to the closing of 
the period, as, for instance, the third 
Monday in January and July), and the 
balances extended. 
In many if not most of the banks, 
the exact amount of the dividend is 
known on the last day of the semi-an- 


nual period, when the books are closed. 
The postings may be made later, but it 
is quite necessary that the amount be 
known in order to make the proper re- 
ports and keep the controlling accounts 
in perfect balance. It is plainly to be 
seen that if this work is done by the 
regular force, it means considerable 
work overtime, and some banks employ 
extra men for a few weeks during this 
process. 

Any good bookkeeper can figure in- 
terest, especially at four per cent., and 
it does not require expert help; but the 
distribution is more complicated and re- 
quires experience, both with the theory 
and with the books themselves. Where 
extra help is employed, the distributing 
is generally done by the bookkeepers, 
leaving it to the extra men to make 
computations and help in posting. In 
fact, some banks have sort of an aux- 
iliary force upon which they depend, 
these men dropping whatever positions 





they may have at the time and taking 
the savings bank work, on account of the 
good pay that attenas the interest work, 
usually about five dollars per day of 
eight hours. One bank in New York 
will not allow night work, and arranges 
accordingly in the employment of extra 
clerks at interest time. On the other 
hand, the writer knows of a young man 
in a savings bank who is able to “dis- 
tribute” five thousand accounts, com- 
pute the interest at three and one-half 
per cent., post, and prove the postings, 
without help of any kind in a period of 
three weeks, and not work later than 
five o'clock, and still keep up with his 
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Knowing the rate, we proceed to dis- 
tribute the dividend to depositors ac- 
cording as they have become entitled to 
it; not a difficult, but a lengthy pro- 
cess. (The distribution of items as to 
time may be done in advance of the 
work of computation, changes being 
made as withdrawals are made.) 


INTEREST RULEs. 


There are two general rules in force 
as to interest periods: First, the quar- 
terly method, by which deposits begin 
to draw interest from the first of each 
quarter, after allowing the days of 


routine work. grace. Thus deposits made between 


TRIAL BALANCE AND INTEREST ABSTRACT 
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METHOD OF COMPUTING SAVINGS BANK INTEREST 


ForRM I. 


SHORT 


First Method—Common denominator method 


Interest at 3 per cent. a year is equal to 4% of one per cent. a month. 
amount of interest at 3 per cent., at 3% per cent. it will be 1-6 more. 
Rule: Point off two places; multiply each amount by 
the numerator as indicated by the number of 
months for which the amount draws interest; 
add these amounts and divide by the denom- 
inator, and the result will be the interest at 
3 per cent. Add 1-6 and the result ig the in- 
terest at 3% per cent. 
Applying the above rule in the example above, we get: 


Having the 











Os = kes ckcns scenes 60.00 
Fre Oey 5.00 
ee! Seer 4.00 
BE BGs cecdarsvcceeces 3.00 
Lf eee 2.00 
BS Deer kn cevcaseseiccwns 1.00 

4|75.00|18.75 

add 1-6, 3.12 





$21.87 Interest 


Second Method—Each month figured separately 
Rule: Point off two places; multiply the amount by 
the fraction at the top of column, which gives 
the interest at 3 per cent.; add 1-6, and the 
result ig the interest for the given time on that 





amount. Assemble the various months and 

carry to the interest column. 
Applying the above rule in the example given, we get: 

6-4 x 10.00........15.00 

BE 36 icc ccces DADs aviax $17.50 

Se. wee 1.25 

Me BE oicewsse . 1.46 

SOE 1.00. .cccc0ee LOS 

ro Oe ee . ere 1.16 

Dae BOR viccesce oon 

7 peer cee -88 

ee Bin ecceuss Ga 

pS ere 08. wc oes -58 
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——_—-$21.87 Interest 
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July 11 and October 3 will draw from 
October 1; those made between October 
3 and January 10, from January 1. 
(In New York the law allows the first 
ten and the first three business days, 
thereby extending the time three days 
in July and January and frequently 
one day in other months. In the month- 
ly process, deposits made between July 
11 and August 3, draw from August 1.) 

In a report of the Committee on 
Auditing of the Savings Bank Section, 
American Bankers’ Association, for 
1908 (proceedings, p. 24) the committee 
says: “The practice of allowing interest 
semi-annually is followed by more than 
eighty per cent. of the banks; a small 
number pay interest quarterly; while a 
few of the larger banks still adhere to 
the annual period. Over half the banks 
pay interest upon monthly balances, but 
most of the large Eastern banks pay 
upon a quarterly basis—in some the 
semi-annual balance is used as the basis 
of reckoning. Nearly three-fourths of 
all the banks allow interest from the 
first of each month upon deposits made 
during the first few days of the month; 
a few still adhere rigidly to the old rule 
that interest commences on the first of 
the month following the deposit.” 


MontTHLY vs. QUARTERLY. 


The advantages of paying interest 
from the first of each month are very 
well expressed in the following, taken 
from the experiences of banks making 
this a practice: Inasmuch as money be- 
gins to draw interest shortly after its 
deposit, it encourages frequent, regular 
deposits. A $5,000,000 bank states that 
“if we were to abandon the monthly 
method, we would notice a marked fall- 
ing off in deposits.” Another bank of 
the same size reports that it is “an im- 
portant factor in keeping up deposits 
during the time between ‘quarter days’.” 

Under the quarterly rule, deposits are 
held back, and other opportunities being 
afforded to spend or invest the funds, 
the chances are against the savings bank 
getting the money. It is not only good 
business to offer this as an inducement 
to save, but it is equitable to the de- 
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positor to give him the benefit of an 
early investment, and a delay of from 
one to ten weeks before money goes on 
interest is all on the side of the bank. 
It tends to make the business uniformly 
active rather than crowd it into brief 
quarterly periods. The average sav- 
ings bank depositor is looking for inter- 
est, and the bank that offers liberal yet 
safe interest inducements will find in it 
a strong advertising medium. A three 
and one-half per cent. rate from month- 
ly periods is a stronger inducement to 
save than four per cent. quarterly—its 
appeal is to the regular, systematic 
saver. 

The disadvantages of the monthly 
plan are, first, the cost. It is readily to 
be seen that the less time money is idle 
the greater the cost to the bank; and it 
is obvious that with the maximum time 
of idleness but twenty-seven days in 
the monthly, as against two months and 
twenty days in the quarterly, the odds 
are clearly on the side of the quarterly 
method, as viewed from inside the coun- 
ter, and clearly against the depositor, 
when viewed from the outside. A bank 
with over a million on deposit reports 
that in changing from the quarterly to 
the monthly plan they found the cost to 
increase from 3.35 to 3.36, on a three 
and one-half per cent. basis, while in 
another it increased from .0333 to .0339. 

Another states that it has tried both 
ways and reports the cost about one- 
half of one per cent. more. Some banks 
hold that the increased labor of book- 
keeping is not offset by the gain in de- 
posits, considering the extra cost of the 
money as well. Another that it ema- 
nates from a spirit of competition, and 
the bank needs all the surplus the small 
margin of profit any method affords. 
And again: A depositor will hesitate 
to draw his money if he knows he will 
lose three months’ interest, no matter 
how he may scheme to avoid the loss. 

The monthly plan attracts large sums 
of temporary deposits that come in for 
a few months and are withdrawn as 
soon as the period closes. Such de- 
posits are usually unprofitable—it is the 
lapse of interest that makes for gain 
to the bank. A large bank that oper- 
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ated the monthly method for many years 
and then abandoned it, found that it not 
only increased the dividend, but re- 
quired an extra man four and one-half 
days of eight hours to compute the in- 
terest on a monthly basis as against a 
quarterly, for each million of deposits. 

A large savings bank in New York 
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ing care of their money. We think it 
quite liberal to make interest payable 
quarterly and give twenty days’ grace. 
We canot see anything to be gained 
through the monthly idea and think it 
unwise.” 

A bank in Albany, N. Y., says: “The 
custom of allowing interest from month- 
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FORM 2. 


INTEREST SHEET SELF-PROVING 


The above form is as complete as an interest sheet can well be. It proves every- 
thing including the distribution for interest (but not necessarily however that an item 
shall be listed at ‘3 mos.’’ when it should be ‘‘to spare.’’) As will be seen the total of 
the ‘6 mos.” and “3 mos.’’ columns equal “total interest,’ and the ‘‘balance’”’ plus “total 
interest’”’ must equal the ‘‘Total,’’ thus proving the extensions. The sheet contains 
seventy-eight lines, and the bank which uses this form calls in extra help during in- 
terest time. The amounts are distributed by the bookkeepers, and the extra men are 
required to figure and prove the interest and extensions. Four sheets an hour is ex- 
pected of each man, not a difficult task when the work becomes familiar. ((Excelsior 





Savings Bank, New York.) 


says: “We follow the quarterly method 
because we started that way. It would 
cost about one and one-tenth more to 
pay from monthly periods. I note that 
the old depositors, who are really the 
best friends of the bank, are not the 
ones to suffer by the quarterly computa- 
tion, and only the “small fry” would 
benefit, and these cost more than they 
are worth as they are. It astonished us 
to discover that each transaction over 
the counter cost the bank three cents in 
stationery and time on all accounts of 
less than fifty dollars and are a dead 
loss to the bank. The cost need not be 
reckoned, but the extra labor takes 
about four times as long.” 

Another: “We do not think it ad- 
visible for savings banks to be so anx- 
ious to obtain business as to give the 
depositors all the profits there is in tak- 


ly periods arose in this city from a 
spirit of competition.” 


Days or GRACE. 


Savings banks quite generally allow 
days of grace at the beginning of the 
interest periods. These must be care- 
fully kept in mind in making calcula- 
tions, whatever the method used. In 
order to guard against errors in dates, 
and to make the distribution easier, one 
large bank changes the color of the ink 
on its ledger cards every three months; 
thus all entries between July 11 and 
October 3 will be in purple; October 3 
to January 11, green, so that a purple 
entry means three months’ interest. 
There are two good reasons for this 
leniency; first, to allow depositors time 
to arrange their affairs and take ad- 
vantage of the beginning of a period; 
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and, second, to avoid the crowds that 
would be impossible to handle if the 
work was crowded into one or two days. 

In New York, where ten days (legal- 
ly the first ten business days beginning 
a semi-annual period, and three business 
days beginning any other month) are 
allowed, the crowds on the last days 
often look and act like a real bank run. 
In one instance last January the line 
was over two blocks long when the doors 
were closed at three o'clock. 

The provision for days of grace is 
not found in all the State laws, but is 
quite common, nevertheless. The New 
York law not only allows days of grace 
at the beginning of a period, but also 
at the end of a quarterly or semi-annual 
period, the banks being permitted to 
pey interest for the full time if the de- 
posit remains up to within three days of 
the closing of the period. Minnesota 
allows the same, except the time is ex- 
tended to five days at the beginning of 
any month. Vermont allows ten days 
at semi-annual periods and five days in 
other months, but says nothing about 
days of grace at the end of a period. 
New Jersey allows three days at the 
beginning of every month and ten days 
semi-annually. Indiana ten days, Jan- 
uary, April, July and October. Massa- 
chusetts, but three days quarterly or 
semi-annually. 

In distributing for interest, care must, 
of course, be taken to allow these days 
of grace, and where interest is paid 
from the first of each month, the de- 
posit dates must be carefully watched. 
Likewise if computations are made di- 
rect from the cards or ledger accounts. 
It is obvious that to figure correctly 
either way, the distribution must be 
made, the difference being largely in the 
fact that in one case it is set down as a 
permanent record, while in the other it 
is not. Where the items are set down 
on sheets, the trial balance quite gen- 
erally forms the basis for this work, 
and is taken on the same sheet. 

But before discussing the technical 
side of interest calculations, let us go 
over the groundwork that precedes the 
actual computation of interest, 7. e., the 
distribution of the deposit balances for 
the time which they draw interest. As 


a general statement, there are two ways 
in which the interest is computed in sav- 
ings banks; first, directly from the 
ledgers or cards, being posted at the 
time, generally in pencil, somewhere on 
the account, but not necessarily in its 
permanent place. After the work has 
been checked by another clerk, it is 
posted in ink, quite -universally red. 
After the work is all computed, it is 
listed on the adding machine and again 
checked back. The second method is to 
“distribute” the account in another book, 
forms of which are herewith given, and 
the interest is figured on these distribu- 
tion sheets, and proven to be correct, so 
that going over the second time is un- 
necessary. The only work that needs 
verification is the distribution, to see 
that an item is properly listed for the 
time which, according to the rules, it 
draws interest. Where interest is paid 
from the first of each month, as else- 
where noted, it is a more complicated 
process, and to properly distribute the 
work requires more time and labor than 
to figure it. 


Ru.es ror DistrispuTina INTEREST. 


The savings bank employee who 
would become proficient in figuring in- 
terest must first learn to distribute the 
items rapidly and correctly. This is 
a matter of practice, and once the 
“trick” is acquired it becomes almost a 
matter of intuition. A few suggestions 
will, however, be timely. In the first 
place the balance ledger fulfills its mis- 
sion most admirably in connection with 
this work. As desirable as it is to have 
the balance always extended for the 
sake of comparison and in taking trial 
balances, its value in distribution for in- 
terest calculations would make it worthy 
of a place in every bank. In fact, after 
having used the old style ledger with 
debit and credit sides and balances 
jotted down somewhere in pencil, and 
then adopting the balance ledger, one 
wonders how he ever managed to get 
along without this most efficient system. 

The usual rule and equitable is that 
the last draft shall come out of the last 
deposit. In Massachusetts this is com- 
pulsory. (Sec. 64.) To take the last 
draft out of the first deposit, or the 
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DaTE DEPOSITS DRAFTS BALANCE 
1911 | | | 
Tan 1 100 | ine 
Jan. 6 10 | |} 110 
Jan. 9 20 | 130 
Jan. 25 10 | ois 140 | 
Feb. 3 Son | 1 | | 198 | 
Feb. 15 25 | Pen 7 150 
Feb. 26 15 | si 165 
Mch. 3 20 | De 185 
Mch. 15 aig 95 | | 160 
Mch. 158 10 DY ere: | 170 
Apr. 3 25 | ce | 195 
Apr. 15 10 | = | 205 
Apr. 99 20 ae | 225 
May 1 15 | Daten 245 
May 18 un | 10 | 230 
May 29 20 sc 250 
June 10 25 ee 275 
June 18 45 230 | 
FORM X 
first for the period, as a few banks do, months, respectively, must also be 
is hardly just to the depositor and en- found. 


tails a vast amount of extra work in 
distributing. A general rule, applicable 
whether the bank pays interest from the 
first of each month or from the first of 
each quarter is as follows: 

Find the lowest balance. If it is less than 
the balance at the beginning ofthe period, it 
draws for six months. From this point 
work up to the close of the period (last day 
for which interest is paid). 


It is obvious that if a depositor has 
less in the bank to-day than he had six 
months ago, he must have withdrawn 
all the deposits made in the interim, and 
part of the balance at the beginning of 
the period, and such amount remained 
undisturbed for the full time. 

On an active account that draws from 
the first of each month, the distribution 
takes a little longer; for having found 
the balance that remained undisturbed 
for the full time, the net amount that is 
entitled to five, four, three, two, and one 


INT. BALANCE 


Referring to Form X, which is repro- 
duced in type for the sake of ready 
reference in this connection, it will be 
found that by running over the balances 
no amount less than $100 is found, in- 
dicating that the first $100 remained 
undisturbed for the full time. To dis- 
tribute this for monthly periods, allow- 
ing up to the third of each month, we 
have the following figures: January 
deposits, $40 less $15—$25 for five 
months; February deposits (including 
March 3), $60, less March 15 draft, 
$25—$35 for four months; March 18, 
$10, and April 3, $25, draw for three 
months—$35; May 18 draft of $10 
comes out of April 15, April 29, May 1 
deposits—$45 less $10, making $35 for 
two months. The $45 draft on June 
18 takes the $20 of May 29 and $25 of 
June 10, therefore nothing for one 
month. We have therefore the follow- 
ing distribution for this account: 


INTEREST 
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Form 3. 





LEDGER ACCOUNT, SHOWING THE EASE WITH WHICH 
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Four per cent. interest {rom quarterly 
pericds, January, April, July, October. 


Abstract {rom an active savings bank 
account for eiz aonths, shcwing the 
application of ths follcwing rule in 
the distribution for intsrest; 


"Fina tne lowest balance. If it is less 
than tne balancs at the beginning of 
the pericd, that is the amount for siz 
months . Frem this work up to the last 
day for interest, which amount draws 
fer three aonthe? 


The badance on this.acceunt July lst 
wae $270.7E. Lowest balance September 
i3th -$210.15, which auount draws for 
®ix contns, October Srd last day for 
interest, therefore deposits cf fu and 
$10 Septeciber 26 and 27, draw for three 
wonths, Multiply the first amcunt by 
2 and the second by 1 and the result is 
tne cerrsct interest --$4,3¢ 


AN APPARENTLY COMPLICATED 


ACCOUNT MAY BE DISTRIBUTED AND THE INTEREST COMPUTED AS OF JANUARY 1, 1911 


The sum of the several amounts 
equals $230, the interest balance, prov- 
ing that we have accounted for all the 
money in the account. 


Rutes ror DistrisuTinc ACCOUNTS. 


Rule 1. If no transactions have been 
made on the account, the whole amount 
draws interest for six months. 

Rule 2. If the present balance is 
smaller than the balance at the beginning 
of the interest period (July 10 and Jan- 
uary 10, where ten days’ grace is al- 
lowed) the lesser balance draws interest 
for six months. 

Rule 3. (Quarterly rule.) From the 
balance at the close of the interest 
period (October 3) take the balance as 
of July 10, and the difference is the 
amount for three months. The deposits 
after October 3 do not draw any inter- 
est and may be listed as “no interest.” 

For monthly interest apply the same 
rule, as of August 3 and July 10. Thus, 
if the balance on August 3 is $510, and 
the July 10 balance is $475, it indi- 
cates that thirty-five dollars has been 
the net deposit during July, subject, 


however, to subsequent withdrawals that 
might eliminate it. 


FIGURING THE INTEREST. 


To become adept at figuring savings 
bank interest merely requires an alert 
mind, concentration and practice. In 
fact, it becomes possible by choosing a 
method that will work to that end (as, 
for instance, Method No. 2 in the illus- 
tration in Form 1) to become so fa- 
miliar with the greater part of the 
amounts that draw interest that it be- 
comes merely a matter of memory. 
Even with an odd rate such as three 
and one-half per cent. on deposits 
drawing interest from the first of the 
month following the deposit, it is possi- 
ble after years of training to set down 
instantly the interest on any amount 
from one dollar to three thousand, 
either for six months or three months, 
and also to know from memory a large 
number of interest amounts for the odd 
months, five, four, two and one. 

By making combinations, it is pos- 
sible to figure the interest on such an 
amount as $787 for six months by two 
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mental calculations, thus: Interest on 
$800 for six months at three and one- 
half per cent. (from memory) is four- 
teen dollars; interest on thirteen dollars 
for the same time is (also from mem- 
ory) twenty-two cents. The result is 
therefore $13.78, within a half cent. 
And so all sorts of combinations will 
readily suggest themselves, after doing 
this work long enough to become some- 
what of an expert. We might take an 
odd amount, like $1,761, which does not 
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readily divide itself into two known 
quantities, and make three calculations, 
thus: 


$1,600 (which we know)............. $28.00 
160 (likewise known)............. 2.80 

BD Nulsigre da aqrake Saee OER eRe He eeCs 02 
A eee 


By such processes it becomes possi- 
ble to figure the interest as distributed 
in Forms 1 and 2 as fast as one can 
write the amounts down; the work in 


Semi-Annual Balances and Dividends, Jan’ Gil 1356 
te St SE me a a ee ee oO 

L203 7 
- 58 
ags 
ao a 
21 76 
1,260 54 
2042 43 
24 25 
968 a9 
? 82, 
136 17 
4.00 
OO ©) 2 . 
20 86 
as $0 
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103 
$30 a6. 
174 
3260 37 
985 94 
166 45 
30 9 
682 53 
a35 9 
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Form 4. 
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DIVIDEND SHEET OF THE UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK, WHICH PROVES TI(E 
WORK OF INTEREST CALCULATION 


TO AN EIGHTH OF A CENT. 
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The trial balance sheet on the opposite page is a summary in> 
horizontal form of all the transactions for the half vear on about 
50 accounts bringing out the balances on the next day following the 
last day of grace. It proves line by line, taking into account the 
balance of each account six months earlier, in the previous book. 


For example account No. 394,703 : 


Balance July 1, 1910, (previous book) 440.74 


Deposits for six months (90 + 70) 160.00 
Interest 7.52 
608 .26 

Minus drafts (10 + 90 + 70) 170.00 
Final balance (438 + 26) 43826 


The deposit and draft tickets which are filed numerically are 
condenst int® single sums on the trial balance. 


The aggregate proof at the foot on the left hand side proceeds 
on the same principle after adjusting the fractions of interest. The 
rate was 31 2% and this results in fractions, which are exprest in 
eighths, either plus or minus, the latter being encircled. The 
interest on the first balance ($6) is 1101/2 or 10 4A cents. The 
actual credit is 10 cents, the 4 is placed in the margin as gain 
to the b « In the next open account, a the true interest 
is 15 6/8 cents, or rather 16 cents minus 2/8, since the nearest 
cent is 16. It is written 16 minus 2A. At the bottom of the 
column we have: 


Total plus items 38 
" minus * 16 


Difference 22 or 2 cents 6/3, gain 





The aggregate interest is 
$ 644 at 74% 5663 4 
14475 * 1 3/4% 253.31 2 
258.94 6 
less above gain ; 26 


Actual credit 258.92. which agrees with the sun 
of the colum. 


We then have the following proof: 


Old balances (16,096 + 89.48 ) 16,184.48 
+ deposits ( 934 +1020 ) 1,954.00 
18,138.48 


= drafts (1620 + 290 + 486.02 ) _ 2,396.02 


Principal, excl. dividend 
(623.46 + 644 + 14475) 15,742.46 _ 
Plus Interest - dividend __ 258 092 


Total which should appear 16,001.38 
Sum of actual balances 16,001.38 


The columns for deposits and drafts are subdivided into 
three, according to the effect upon the next dividend of interest, 
6 months, three months and "no interest", the same subdivisions 
being observed.in the daily work. On January lith, there is no 
three months money, and the subdivisions are 6,0. The "0" amounts 
are: 1st, all cents; 2nd, amounts less than $5. ; 3d, excesses 
over $3,000, the legal maximum. _ 
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Form | taking a longer time on account 
of the odd months. 

Undoubtedly the best quick method 
ever devised of computing interest at 
three and one-half per cent. for three 
and six months is the following: Inter- 
est at three and one-half per cent. a 
year is equal to one and three-quarter 
per cent. for six months; or one, plus 
one-half, plus one-half of a half. For 
three months, either take the amount 
and figure for six months and divide by 
two, or divide by two and figure for 
six months. To illustrate both pro- 
cesses: 


Required: Interest on $546 for six 
months at three and one-half per cent. 


Interest on $546 at 1 per 


RW 6 k06vacargencweies $5.46 (1%) 
One-half the above will be 
one-half per cent.......... 2.73 (14%) 


One-half of one-half, or one- 
quarter per cent. is........ 1.365 (144%) 


pasiacisianinn $9.555 (154%) 


Required: Interest on $546 for three 
mentks at three and one-half per cent. 
Either take one-half the above 
amount; or divide 546 by two thus ob- 
taining $273, and proceed as— 
For six months .......... $2.73 


1.365 
683 








Correct interest 





$4.778 


Use of the above rule will quickly 
train a man to make most of the calcu- 
lations mentally: Thus, interest on $40 
is merely 40-+-20-+10=.70. 

Interest MetTHops 1N Use. 

In the Hudson City Savings Bank of 
Hudson, N. Y., the interest is figured 
on the “interest book” which has the 
amounts distributed for the several 
months (this bank pays from the first 
of each month) and is not posted to the 
ledgers until after the first days of Jan- 
uary and July, reference being had to 
the interest book in entering the inter- 
est on pass books. 

Interest is posted direct from this 
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book to the ledgers as soon after the 
first of January and July as possible, 
after which extensions are made in the 
proper column of the total of principal 
and interest, each page of which is 
proved by comparing the footing with 
the sum of the principal column and 
interest column. 

During the current six months en- 
tries are made in the next two columns 
of the transactions on each of these 
accounts, and at the end of the six 
months’ period the last column “Bal- 
ance of Account” will be the amount 
of the first column in the new interest 
book. The first column is copied from 
the last column of the previous book, 
and is then compared with the ledgers 
by calling back, so that if there should 
be a wrong amount entered in the first 
column a double error would have to 
be made not to find it. Each ledger is 
balanced separately. (Cards are now 
used in the same manner. ) 

The Utica (N. Y.) Savings Bank 
figures its interest upon the ledgers 
and enters the amount in lead pencil, 
after which it is drawn off and totaled 
and proven, after which it is entered in 
ink. Likewise in the Holyoke Savings 
Bank, Massachusetts; Mariners Sav- 
ings Bank of New London, Conn.; 
Saugerties Savings Bank, New York, 
and many others. 

The use of the interest book in a 
form similar to that of the Hudson City 
Savings Institution is practiced every- 
where, and in some of the largest banks. 
As between the two systems, figuring 
direct on the ledgers or cards and check- 
ing by another clerk, or distributing 
on ruled sheets and posting to ledger 
and checking back, is a matter of 
choice. There is doubtless merit in both 
systems. The adding machine comes into 
play admirably in the former, while in 
the latter, 20 list by machine simply for 
the sake of saving the brainwork of 
footing the columns is a waste of time, 
since it can be footed quicker without 
the machine, for this requires listing as 
well. And yet some men, to avoid the 
mental strain of adding, would waste 
their time running the items off on the 
machine, more’s the pity. 


‘ 




















BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 





RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


CONVEYANCE TO NATIONAL 
BANK 


CONVEYANCE AS TRUSTEE—ONLY UNITED 
STATES CAN OBJECT. 


Supreme Court of The United States Nov. 
7, 1910. 


ROBERT EARL KERFOOT VS. FARMERS AND MER- 
CHANTS BANK, FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF TRENTON, MO., ET AL. 


While a national bank has no power to 
receive a conveyance of real estate in trust, 
the deed is not a nullity, and only the 
United States can object. 


In error to the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri. 


"THIS action was brought to set aside 

a deed of real property made by 
James H. Kerfoot, to the First National 
Bank of Trenton, Missouri, and also a 
deed by which that bank purported to 
convey the same property to the de- 
fendants Hervey Kerfoot, Alwilda Ker- 
foot, and Lester R. Kerfoot, and for 
the recovery of possession. The plaint- 
iffs in the action, which was brought 
shortly after the death of James H. 
Kerfoot, were Homer Hall, administra- 
tor of his estate, and Robert Earl Ker- 
foot, his infant grandson, who claimed 
to be his only heir at law, and sued by 
Homer Hall his next friend. The pe- 
tition contained two counts, one in 
equity, the other in ejectment. Upon 
the trial, the circuit court found the 
issues for defendants, and the judg- 
ment in their favor was affirmed by the 
supreme court of Missouri. (145 Mo. 


418.) On his coming of age, Robert 
Earl Kerfoot sued out this writ of 
error. 


Homes, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): The plaintiff in error chal- 
lenges the conveyance made by James 
H. Kerfoot to the bank, upon the 
ground that under § 5137 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States 
(U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3460), 
relating to national banks, the bank was 


without power to take the property, 
and hence that no title passed by the 
deed, but that it remained in the grant- 
or, and descended to the plaintiff in 
error as his heir at law. It appears 
that the deed, which was absolute in 

form, with warranty, and expressing a 
substantial consideration, was executed 
in pursuance of an arrangement by 
which the title to the property was to 
be held in trust, to be conveyed upon 
the direction of the grantor; and the 
supreme court of Missouri decided that 
a trust was in fact declared by the 
grantor in favor of Hervey, Alwilda, 
and Lester R. Kerfoot, to whom ran a 
quitclaim deed, which he prepared and 
forwarded to the bank, to be signed and 
acknowledged by it and then returned 
to him. 

‘But while the purpose of this trans- 
action was not one of those described in 
the statute for which a national bank 
may purchase and hold real estate, it 
does not follow that the deed was a 
nullity, and that it failed te convey 
title to the property. 

In the absence of a clear expression 
of legislative intention to the contrary, 
a conveyance of real estate to a cor- 
poration for a purpose not authorized 
by its charter is not void, but voidable, 
and the sovereign alone can object. 
Neither the grantor nor his heirs nor 
third persons can impugn it upon the 
ground that the grantee has exceeded 
its powers. Thus, although the statute 
by clear implication forbids a national 
bank from making a loan upon real 
estate, the security is not void, and it 
cannot be successfully assailed by the 
debtor or by subsequent mortgagees be- 
cause the bank was without authority to 
take it; and the disregard of the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress upon that 
subject only lays the bank open to pro- 
ceedings by the government for exer- 
cising powers not conferred by law. 

* * * 
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This rule, while recognizing the au- 
thority of the government, to which the 
corporation is amenable, has a salutary 
effect of assuring the security of titles 
and of avoiding the injurious conse- 
quences which would otherwise result. 
In the present case a trust was declared, 
and this trust should not be permitted 
to fail and the property to be diverted 
from those for whom it was intended, 
by treating the conveyance to the bank 
as a nullity, in the absence of a clear 
statement of legislative intent that it 
should be so regarded. 


ACCEPTANCE BY TELEPHONE 
WHAT IT WILL AMOUNT TO 


Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Nov. 5, 
1910. 


HOME NATIONAL BANK .VS. FIRST STATE BANK 
§ MORTGAGE Co. 


An acceptance of a check, while usually 
evidenced by the word “accepted” written on 
the instrument and signed by the drawee, 
need not be in writing, since any act or 
word evidencing a promise to pay the check 
according to its tenor is sufficient to consti- 
tute an acceptance.* 

But an oral statement by an officer of the 
bank that the check is good, is not equiva- 
lent to a promise to pay it, and therefore 
not sufficient to constitute an acceptance. 


HIS was an action by the Home 
National Bank of Baird, Tex., 
against the First State Bank and Trust 
Company of Abilene upon its alleged 
acceptance of two checks drawn by one 
J. T. Barnett. From a judgment in 
favor of the defendant the plaintiff ap- 
pealed. The evidence on behalf of the 
plaintiff standing alone tended to show 
an acceptance, but the testimony of the 
vice-president of the defendant was as 
follows: 


“On the morning of February 4 (I 
was) called up by phone by plaintiff 
bank in reference to the payment of 
these checks. It was between 8.30 and 
9 a. m. before banking hours, before we 





* This rule does not prevail in any state 
which has adopted the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law; for that law provides that 
“The acceptance must be in writing and 
signed by the drawee.”’ (See 220 N. Y. Act.) 
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had opened up; there being no one at 
the bank but myself. I did not know 
the name of the man who called me up. 
He told me his name, but I had for- 
gotten it by the time I hung up the re- 
ceiver. Anyhow, it was the Home Na- 
tional Bank. He called me up, and I 
understood him to say about the check 
for $974. I understood it was one 
check for $974 and some cents. He 
might have said checks. Did not give 
me the separate amounts. Gave total 
amount. Did not tell me to whom they 
were given. Told me checks were 
signed by J. T. Barnett. Asked me if 
the checks were all right. I told him to 
hold the phone, and I went into the 
vault, got out the ledger, looked at the 
account, returned to phone, and told 
him the checks were all right if the sig- 
natures were all right. Think that was 
all I said. He asked me if we would 
pay the checks. I asked him what he 
said, and he again asked me if we would 
pay the checks. I thought I understood 
him to ask if we would pay the checks, 
but I did not know for sure and didn’t 
answer that. I hung up the receiver. 
Did not tell him we would pay the 
checks. Told him the checks were all 
right, if the signatures were all right. 
About 9 o’clock Mr. Davidson, director 
and attorney of the bank, asked me what 
amount Barnett had to his credit. He 
got the amount, went off, and returned 
in about thirty or forty minutes accom- 
panied by Mr. Wagstaff, who called me 
to the back office and told me the funds 
were obtained through fraud, or Bar- 
nett had stolen the cattle from which 
the money came, and, if we paid the 
money, Mrs. Sears would hold the bank 
for it.” 


The court said: 

“Upon this testimony we think a jury 
might fairly have found that the First 
State Bank & Trust Company did not 
promise to pay the checks in contro- 
versy. It is one thing for a bank to 
say that a check is good, and quite an- 
other in legal effect to promise to pay 
it. It is this promise that constitutes 
an acceptance and consequent liability. 
(Springfield Bank vs. Bank, 30 Mo. 
App. 271.)” 
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INDORSEMENT WITHOUT 
RECOURSE 


NOT NOTICE OF ANY 
PAPER. 
Supreme Court of Utah, Jan. 14, 1911. 


LEAVITT VS. THURSTON. 


INFIRMITY IN 


As the Negotiable Instruments Law ex- 
pressly provides that an _ indorsement 
“without recourse” “does not impair the 
negotiable character of the instrument,” 
such an indorsement may not be regarded as 
evidence of any infirmity in the instrument 
or in the title of the person negotiating the 
same. 


HIS was a suit on a negotiable 
promissory note alleged to have 
been executed and delivered by the de- 
fendant to the Southern Missouri Jack 
Company, a corporation, and by it sold 
and transferred to the plaintiff. It was 
stipulated and agreed on the trial that 
the note was obtained by the company 
from the defendant by fraud and mis- 
representations. The issue tried to the 
jury was as to whether the plaintiff was 
a holder in due course. A verdict was 
rendered in favor of the defendant, and 
the plaintiff appealed. 
The note. was indorsed “without re- 
course,’ and upon the trial the court 
instructed the jury as follows: 


“While the indorsement without re- 
course is not of itself sufficient to pre- 
vent the plaintiff from being a holder 
in due course, nor to charge him with 
notice of any defense, and while the 
fact, if you find it te be a fact, that the 
plaintiff purchased the note for less 
than its face value, is not of itself suffi- 
cient to charge the plaintiff with notice 
of any defenses or existing equities 
against the payee, yet the jury may 
consider each of such facts, if you find 
them to be facts, in connection with all 
of the other evidence in the case, deter- 
mining whether or not the action of 
the plaintiff in taking the said note was 
in good faith or in bad faith.” 


The supreme court held that this was 
error, and reversed the judgment. That 
court said: 

“Again referring to the statute, we 
find it provides (section 1590) that: ‘A 
qualified indorsement constitutes the in- 


dorser a mere assignor of the title to 
the instrument. It may be made by 
adding to the indorser’s signature the 
words “without recourse” or any words 
of similar import. Such an indorse- 
ment does not impair the negotiable 
character of the instrument.. * * * 
The effect of such an indorsement is 
merely to qualify ‘the duties, obliga- 
tions and responsibilities of the in- 
dorser.’ We do not see how it can be 
considered as evidentiary of notice of 
any infirmity of the instrument. While 
the court charged the jury that it was 
not alone sufficient to extablish such 
notice, the court, nevertheless, charged 
them that it was a proper fact in cir- 
cumstance to be considered by them in 
determining whether the plaintiff took 
the note in good or bad faith. From 
such an instruction the jury necessarily 
must have understood that plaintiff’s 
taking the note with such an indorse- 
ment was some evidence properly to be 
considered by them as bearing on the 
question of his good faith and notice 
of the infirmity. We do not think it 
was. To hold that it was is in effect 
to hold that the negotiable character of 
the instrument is to that extent im- 
paired.” 


SUIT ON CERTIFICATE OF 


DEPOSIT 
STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS — CLAIM 
AGAINST ESTATE OF DECEASED 
PARTIES. 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, May 16, 
1910. 


IN RE GARDNER’S ESTATE. 


The rule as to a certificate of deposit is- 
sued by a banking house and payable to the 
order of the depositor upon the return of 
the certificate is that it is not due or 
suable until it has been returned and de- 
mand made for payment, from which time 
the statute of limitations begins to run; 
and it is no defence against a claim upon 
such a certificate that demand has not been 
made within six years from its maturity. 

But where such a certificate has been is- 
sued by a banking firm, and one of the 
partners dies, a claim for payment thereof 
out of his estate must be made within six 
years from the death of the partner, or it 
will be barred by analogy to the statute of 
limitations. 
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JAMES GARDNER, Anthony S. 

Morrow, and William Jack were 
partners, trading and doing business in 
Hollidaysburg as a private banking 
house, under the firm name of Gardner, 
Morrow & Co. On May 14, 1891, 
Michael Morricy deposited with them 
$3,050, and they delivered to him a 
certificate, of which the following is a 


copy: “No. 7582. Banking House of 
Gardner, Morrow & Co. Hollidays- 
burg, Pa., May 14, 1891. Michael 


Morricy has deposited in this bank 
three thousand and fifty dollars, pay- 
able to his order, on return of this cer- 
tificate, six months after date, with in- 
terest at 4 per cent. per annum. 
$3050.00. Gardner, Morrow & Co.” 
On April 5, 1894, James Gardner, 
then a member of the firm, died, and 
letters testamentary were issued to ex- 
ecutors named in his will. After his 
death, Morrow and Jack, the surviving 
members of the firm, continued the 
banking business under the same firm 
name until September 18, 1896, when 
they executed a deed of assignment for 
the benefit of creditors. The assignee 
closed up the assigned estate, the 
creditors receiving a little less than 
twelve per cent. on their claims. 
Morricy failed to present his cer- 
tificate of deposit for payment either 
at the banking house of Gardner, Mor- 
row & Co. during the lifetime of James 
Gardner or while it was conducted by 
his surviving partners after his death 
or at the distribution of the assigned 
estate of the surviving partners or at 
any of the distributions of the personal 
estate of James Gardner made on vari- 
ous accountings of the executors. He 
lived in the mountains some thirty miles 
from Hollidaysburg, and could neither 
read nor write. He had no knowledge 
of the death of James Gardner, of the 
failure of the banking house, of the dis- 
tribution of the assigned estate of the 
surviving partners, or of the previous 
distributions made on the estate of 
James Gardner until some time in 1907. 
On April 28, 1909, he presented his 
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certificate for payment to the auditor 
making distribution on the sixth ac- 
count. The auditor held that the claim 
was barred by the statute of limitations. 

On appeal to the supreme court, this 
ruling was upheld. 


NOTICE OF INFIRMITY IN 
PROMISSORY NOTE 


“CONSTRUCTIVE NOTICE.” 


Supreme Court of North Dakota, Dec. 23, 
1910. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK VS. LUNDY. 
2 


Following First Naiional Bank of St. 
Thomas vs. Flath, 10 N. D. 281, it is held 
that, in an action by a purchaser, in due 
course, of a negotiable promissory note, the 
burden is cast upon the plaintiff to show 
himself a purchaser in due course, etc., 
when the defendant pleads and establishes 
the fact that the note was obtained by the 
original payee through fraud or was nego- 
tiated in breach of faith, but that such 
burden is sustained by the indorsee plaintiff 
showing a purchase for value and before 
maturity; and, further, that good faith does 
not require the purchaser to make inquiry 
as to the purpose for which a note was 
given or as to the existence of possible de- 
fences, and that bad faith is only imputed 
from knowledge or notice of fraud or de- 
fenses, and that mere knowledge or notice 
of suspicious circumstances will not defeat 
a recovery. Held, further, that this rule 
has not been relaxed by the enactment of 
the negotiable instruments law. 

To defeat recovery on a negotiable prom- 
issory note purchased before maturity, 
where the defence is fraud in the inception 
of the note or negotiation in breach of faith, 
it must be shown that the indorsee had ac- 
tual knowledge of the infirmity of defect, or 
knowledge of such facts as to amount to 
bad faith. 

Section 6702, Rev. Codes 1905, providing 
that “constructive notice” is notice imputed 
by the law to a person not having actual 
notice, and section 6703, Rev. Codes 1905, 
that every person who has actual notice 
of circumstances sufficient to put a prudent 
man upon inquiry, and who omits to make 
such inquiry with reasonable diligence, is 
deemed to have constructive notice of the 
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fact itself, since the enactment of the nego- 
tiable instruments law, have no application 
to actions upon negotiable instruments in 
the hands of indorsees before maturity, if 
they ever had such application, being su- 
perseded by section 6358, which defines “no- 
tice” in such case as actual knowledge of 
the infirmity or defect, or knowledge of 
such facts as to amount to bad faith. 

In an action brought by an indorsee be- 
fore maturity to recover on a negotiable 
promissory note, evidence that persons other 
than the defendant had given notes for a 
similar consideration, which notes had been 
placed in the hands of the plaintiff bank 
merely for collection, which bank had been 
informed by the makers that they suspected 
fraud in the inception of the notes, who 
thereafter informed the bank that matters 
were satisfactory and paid the notes, is in- 
admissible. 

Showing knowledge of a contract made by 
the parties to a negotiable note and as a 
part of the same transaction is insufficient 
to charge an indorsee of the note for value 
and before maturity with bad faith, without 
also showing his knowledge of a breach of 
such contract. 


HIS was an action to recover upon 
two promissory notes. The de- 
fense was that the notes had been ne- 
gotiated in breach of faith. The court 
said: 


The case at bar was tried on the 
theory that has been adopted in South 
Dakota and some other States, gen- 
erally where the negotiable instru- 
ments law has not been enacted; that 
the provisions of sections 6702 and 
6703, Rev. Codes 1905, are applicable 
in such cases. The first-named section 
provides that constructive notice is im- 
puted by the law to a person not hav- 
ing actual notice, and the last named, 
that every person who has actual no- 
tice of circumstances sufficient to put a 
prudent man upon inquiry and who 
omits to make such inquiry with rea- 
sonable diligence, is deemed to have con- 
structive notice of the fact itself. 
Whether these sections would have any 
application in the absence of the nego- 
tiable instruments law, considering 
other provisions of our Code, may be 
questioned, but without such law, the 
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construction of these sections by South 
Dakota courts is in harmony with only 
a minority of the courts of other States. 
The negotiable instruments law, and 
particularly ection 6358, supra, super- 
sedes and renders inapplicable the old 
sections quoted above, if they were ever 
applicable, to the purchase of negotia- 
ble instruments and the suspicions or 
knowledge of facts sufficient to put a 
party on inquiry as to defects in title, 
no longer necessarily constitute notice 
or charge a party with notice of de- 
fenses on the purchase of commercial 
paper. He must have actual knowl- 
edge of the infirmity or defect or 
knowledge of such facts as amount to 
bad faith. 


RE-DISCOUNT OF PROMISSORY 
NOTE 


TITLE TO PAPER 


Supreme Court of Idaho, Dec. 27, 1910. 
HOME LAND CO. VS. OSBORN. 


Where bank N. transmits a promissory 
note owned by it to bank E., and guarantees 
the payment thereof, and bank E. there- 
upon pays to bank N. the face value of such 
note, with the further agreement that the 
transferee shall receive eight per cent. in- 
terest on the same, and that bank N. shall 
receive the difference between eight per 
cent. and the rate of interest which the 
note bears, and, when installments of inter- 
est fall due, bank E. charges the same to 
bank N., and draws for the amount, and 
bank N. responds by paying the same and 
collects from the maker of the note, and 
thereafter and prior to the payment of the 
principal bank E. sells and transfers the 
note to H. & Co., held, that the title to the 
note had passed to bank E., and that it had 
a right to sell and transfer the note, and 
that the holder thereof may maintain its 
action for the collection of the same. 


HIS was an action upon a prom- 
issory note against the maker and 
against the Bank of New Perce as 
guarantor. The facts and the point 
decided are stated in the official syllabus 
given above. 











NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 
{Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


SALE AT UNDERVALUE BY 
MORTGAGEE 


PLEADING—STATEMENT OF CLAIM—COL- 
ORABLE SALE AT UNDERVALUE BY 
MORTGAGEE—PARTIES. | 

Bank of Commerce vs. Fitzgerald. = 


in er Mar. 23, 1911, pp. 951-2 
L We We vol. 


"THE plaintiffs ine an action, 

asking to have it declared that 
certain assets belonged to the defend- 
ant, their debtor, and should be ap- 
plied in payment of his debts. The de- 
fendant then moved before pleading to 
have the mortgagees of the property 
added as party defendants, or to have 
struck out so much of the statement of 
claim as alleged that sales were made 
at an undervalue to the defendant’s 
wife. 

Cartwricut, M. C. (after setting 

out the facts): It is to be observed that 
no relief of any kind is being asked 
against the mortgagee companies. They 
are not being asked to account for sell- 
ing at an undervalue. It would, there- 
fore, be impossible to have them added 
as parties. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that a plaintiff cannot be obliged 
to take action against those whom he 
does not wish to attack—subject to this 
proviso, that his action will not be de- 
fective without their presence before 
the court. It was strongly urged by 
counsel for the defendant that plain- 
tiffs should not be allowed to give 
proof of a sale at an undervalue, un- 
less the mortgagees were parties to the 
action. 

But this position, though at first it 
may not seem unreasonable, cannot be 
maintained. The statement of claim, 
looked at as a whole, as it must be on a 
motion of this kind, states in conformi- 
ty with the rule the material facts on 
which the plaintiffs rely to prove their 
ease. After Millington vs. Loring, 6 
Q. B. D. 190, and such cases in our 
own courts as Stratford Gas Co. vs. 
Gordon, 14 P. R. 407, the defendants 
cannot object that too much is stated 
in their adversaries’ pleading. 

What the statement of claim does, as 
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I understand it, is to set out in chron- 
ological order, and with perhaps more 
than ordinary fullness of detail, the 
various links in the series of events 
which, as the plaintiffs allege, show 
that within less than two years after 
the recovery of their judgment (which 
at that time must have exceeded with 
interest and costs, $61,000), the de- 
fendant, their debtor, devised and car- 
ried out a scheme by which he got back 
possession of all his assets through 
sales to his wife by the mortgagees, 
and which have now under the terms of 
the two trust deeds executed by her 
been in effect put under his dominion. 
Then if all this be so and can be 
proved to the satisfaction of the court, 
the relief asked for must be granted. 

As the pleading stands, it does not 
seem to be open to objection. Had the 
details been omitted which the defend- 
ants now ask to have excised, there 
would probably (if not certainly) have 
been a demand for particular showing, 
for instance, why it was claimed that 
the sales to Mrs. Fitzgerald were only 
colorable and that the assets were held 
by her in trust for her husband, etc. 
The motion will be dismissed with 
costs to the plaintiff in the cause. The 
defendants may have eight days fur- 
ther to plead if desired. 


LIABILITY ON ACCOMMODATION 
NOTE 


PROMISSORY NOTE—LIABILITY OF ACCOM- 
MODATION MAKERS——-NOTE DEPOSITED 
WITH BANK FOR COLLECTION—RIGHT 
OF BANK TO LIEN FOR INDEBTEDNESS 
ARISING AFTER MATURITY—RIGHT SUB- 
JECT TO EQUITIES BETWEEN ORIGINAL 
PARTIES. 





Merchants Bank vs. Thompson (O. W. N. 
Page 904.) 


HIS was an appeal from the judg- 
ment of the Chancellor in an ac- 

tion on a promissory note signed joint- 
ly and severally by the defendants, 
Thompson and Turley and one Living, 
for the sum of $2,000. It was given 
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in consideraton of the purchase by the 
said Living of an interest in a business 
owned by C. H. Fox at Vancouver, and 
the defendants, Thompson and Turley, 
were mere accommodation makers. The 
note was endorsed by Fox to the Mer- 
chants Bank of Canada. The only de- 
fendants were Thompson and Turley. 
The defences set up were as follows 


(a) That the bank knew that the de- 
fendants were mere sureties; (b) the de- 
fendants were released by a binding agree- 
ment granting an extension of time to the 
principal debtor; (c) no notice of dis- 
honor was given to the defendants; (d) 
that the note was not discounted with or 
given as collateral security to the bank 
but was left merely for collection; (e) that 
subsequently Fox became free of liability 
to the bank; (f) that the consideration for 
the note as between Fox and Living failed. 


The trial judgment was in favor of 
the bank. 

JupGMENT (Sir GienHoitme Fat- 
consrivce, C. J. K. B.; Brirron and 
Latcurorp, J. J.): The Appellate 
Court found that the defendants had 
not succeeded in proving that the bank 
knew the defendants were mere sureties, 
nor that the bank had been a party to 
the alleged agreement extending the 
time. The validity of the other de- 
fences turns on the question whether 
the plaintiffs became the holders of the 
note in such circumstances that they 
are entitled to claim free from any de- 
fence which might be available between 
the original parties. 

The evidence shows that the note was 
not given to the bank as collateral se- 
curity for Fox’s indebtedness, but was 
merely deposited with the ~ bank as 
agents for collection; also that during 
the time the bank held the note, Fox 
became free of direct indebtedness to 
the bank, although there was always an 
indirect liability upon unmatured drafts 
drawn by Fox. Later Fox again be- 
came directly indebted to the bank and 
at the time of the issue of the writ 
was directly indebted to them in the 
sum of $1,046.90. 

Under the first sub-section of Sec- 
tion 54 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
the bank would be entitled to recover, 
although they had given no value if 


Fox had given value, but if the con- 
sideration given by Fox had failed be- 
fore the plaintiffs became entitled to 
hold the note in their own right, the 
plaintiffs could not recover upon the 
note because they were then mere hold- 
ers for collection. Under sub-section 
2 of Section 54, the bank would have a 
lien upon the note so long as their cus- 
tomer was in their debt, i. e., so long as 
there was a debt presently payable by 
their customer, but the note not being 
pledged as collateral security, the plain- 
tiffs could not claim to be holders for 
value in respect of a mere liability. 
The case is different where a note is 
deposited as collateral, for under those 
circumstances the bank would have all 
rights arising from contract at any pe- 
riod of the transaction, so long as there 
was any liability direct or indirect in 
existence. 

If the bank became holders for value 
in respect of any indebtedness subse- 
quently arising, it would seem to be on 
the theory that the note may be re- 
garded as repledged to the bank after 
it was overdue, but this theory cannot 
be upheld where the note has all along 
remained in the hands of the bank 
merely as agents for collection. The 
bank are in no better position than if 
they took the note for the first time 
when Fox became again indebted to 
them and at that time the note was 
overdue. Immediately prior to the in- 
ception of the new indebtedness of Fox 
the bank were mere holders for collec- 
tion and as such were subject to any 
defence that might be set up against 
Fox. 

Section 74 of the Bills of Exchange 
Act, which enables a mere holder to sue 
in his own name, does not hold to plain- 
tiffs that their rights in such an action 
are merely those of holders taking a 
note subject to all the equities. 

The Court then considered the de- 
fence of failure of consideration and 
found that there had been a failure of 
consideration as between Fox and Liv- 
ing. 

The Court, therefore, allowed the 
appeal and dismissed the action, Brit- 
ton, J., dissenting. 
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MARKED CHECK AS A DEPOSIT 


ACCEPTANCE BY BANK OF A MARKED 
CHECK As A DEPOSIT—ACCEPTANCE BY 
BANK OF SETTLEMENT DRAFT FROM 
THE BANK UPON WHOM THE CHECK 
WAS DRAWN—SUSPENSION OF PAY- 
MENT BY DRAWEE BANK—RIGHTS AND 
LIABILITIES OF DRAWEE AND DRAWER. 

Johns vs. Standard Bank of Canada (O. W. 

N. Page 910). 
ON December 16, 1910, the plaintiff 
had on deposit with the local 
branch of the Farmers Bank at Lind- 
say, $2,808.06. Becoming alarmed as 
to the solvency of the Farmers Bank, 
he went to the local manager of the 

Standard Bank at Lindsay, gave him 

his pass book on the Farmers Bank, 

signed a check in favor of the Standard 

Bank for the full amount of his bal- 

ance and handed the same to the 

Standard Bank manager. The latter 

sent a clerk with the pass book and 

check to the Farmers Bank and had 
the check marked and the pass book 
was surrendered. The Standard Bank 
thereupon credited Johns in their book 
with the full amount of the check, en- 
tered the same to the credit of Johns 
in a pass book and delivered the pass 
book to him. The next day some other 
transactions occurred between the 

Standard Bank and the Farmers Bank 

and a_ settlement draft for about 

$3,000, drawn on the head office of the 

Farmers Bank of Toronto, was ac- 

cepted by the Standard Bank. When 

this settlement draft was presented it 

was dishonored, the Farmers Bank 

having meantime stopped payment. 
On December 20 the manager of the 

Standard Bank obtained the signature 

of Johns to a document purporting to 

release the bank from liability and put 
the parties in the position they were 
prior to the transaction set out above. 


JupGMent (Cuute, J.): Finds that 
the settlement by draft on Toronto was 
a matter of mere convenience between 
the bank, to which the plaintiff was no 
party. That had the Standard Bank 
demanded payment of the check on De- 
cember 16, they would have received 
the money; that instead of that they 


took upon themselves to accept the 
Farmers Bank as their debtor for the 
amount, and that the defendants be- 
came debtors to the plaintiff for 
$2,808.06 as soon as they had entered 
this amount to his credit in their pass 
book and delivered that pass book to 
the plaintiff. 

Viewing the practice as to settlement 
with the Farmers Bank, the Court held 
that if it could be argued that the 
check was not in fact presented for 
payment until Monday, the 19th, it 
would not have been presented within a 
reasonable time (Sec. 166 of the Bills 
of Exchange Act), and that therefore 
the plaintiff, as between him and the 
Standard Bank, would be entitled to 
the damages caused him by the delay, 
which, in the present case, would be the 
amount of the deposit. 

With respect to the defence arising 
out of the instrument signed by the 
plaintiff, the Court hold that the cir- 
cumstances under which that document 
was obtained made it quite impossible 
to support it as a valid instrument and 
commended the attitude of the general 
manager of the Standard Bank, who in 
court instructed his counsel to abandon 
that defence. 

Judgment was accordingly entered 
for the plaintiff in the full amount 
sued for. 

PROMISSORY NOTE AS PAYMENT 
FOR BANK STOCK 
EVIDENCE—BURDEN OF PROOF—SALE OF 

BANK STOCK—ALLOTMENT TO SHARE- 

HOLDERS—SHARES REFUSED OR RE- 

LINQUISHED — SALE TO PUBLIC — 

AUTHORITY—R. s. C. (1906), c. 29, 

s. 34. 

Sovereign Bank vs. McIntyre (44 Supreme 

Court Reports,—157). 

HIS was an appeal from the Court 

of Appeal for Ontario, which 

Court has reversed the trial judgment 

and found in favor of the dependant. 

The facts are given in the judgment of 

Mr. Justice Davies, speaking for the 
majority of the Court. 

JupGMENT (Sir Cuas, Firzpatrick, 
C.J.; Grrovarp and Davis, J.J.; 
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Ipineton and Durr, J. J., dissenting) : 
This was an action brought upon a pro- 
missory note given by the defendant to 
the bank for $1,380, payable on de- 
mand. 

The defendant pleaded, amongst 
other defences, want of consideration, 
and that if any such note was given by 
him, it was given conditionally for 
stock in the bank which he had never 
received, and that he was not to pay the 
said note. 

The defence that he was not to pay 
the note arose out of a conversation, at 
the time of the giving of the note, be- 
tween the defendant and one Karn, a 
local manager of the bank, who had 
induced defendant to purchase the 
stock for which the note was given. 
Some general statements were made by 
Karn to McIntyre at the time he signed 
the note, to the effect that he never 
would be called upon to pay it, but the 
bank was no party to any such promise 
directly or indirectly, and knew 
nothing of it. 

As a matter of fact, it appears that 
Karn and McIntyre agreed to go into 
the purchase of this stock as a specula- 
tion, and Karn, who was urging McIn- 
tyre into it, gave the assurance, which 
is not unusual in such cases, that if he 
gave the note he would never be called 
upon to pay. Both parties expected 
the stock to rise in price, in which case 
they intended to sell and take the prof- 
its. I only mention this defence and 
these facts because the impression 
made upon my mind from the reading 
of the evidence was that they consti- 
tuted in McIntyre’s mind the real and 
only defence he had. 

The defence relied upon in this ap- 
peal was that the necessary evidence to 
show a right in the bank to sell these 
shares was wanting, and that under the 
circumstances the onus of such proof 
lay upon the bank. 

I am of the opinion, concurring with 
the trial judge, the Divisional Court 
and Mr. Justice Meredith of the Court 
of Appeal, that the onus of such proof 
lay entirely upon McIntyre and that 
nothing transpired to change that onus. 

It seems clear to me that these 


shares sold to McIntyre formed part of 
certain shares which had been allotted 
by the bank to its shareholders and not 
taken up by them. They were then 
held by the bank and might be at any 
time “offered for subscription to the 
public in such manner and on such 
terms as the directors prescribed.” 
Sub-sec. 2 of sec. 34 of “Bank Act.” 

I think it a fair inference from the 
correspondence and documents put in 
evidence that Karn had, acting on be- 
half of certain applicants in London 
for such shares, amongst them the de- 
fendant for ten shares, applied to the 
bank for them. The application itself 
is not forthcoming, but on the 19th 
April, 1906, Mr. Snyder, the inspector 
of the bank, wrote to Karn, the local 
manager at London, saying: 

We are in receipt of yours of the 13th 
and have drawn on you to-day for $9,300 
in payment of 67 shares at $140, distribu- 
ted as follows. 

Then follow nine names, with the 
number of shares stated for each name, 
amongst them, D. McIntyre, defend- 
ant, ten shares. 

His own evidence and admissions, cou- 
pled with the evidence reluctantly given 
by Karn, together with the bank books, 
convince me beyond any doubt that 
Mr. McIntyre did agree to purchase 
these ten shares for 140; that Karn, as 
his agent, applied to the head office of 
the bank to purchase them; that McIn- 
tyre knew of the receipt at the London 
agency of his scrip or certificate for 
such shares, that he gave his note in 
payment of the cost of the shares and 
for five successive quarters subsequent- 
ly received his dividend checks for the 
dividends payable in respect of the 
shares. 

I think the facts as proved and ad- 
mitted on ‘all these points quite incon- 
sistent with the assumed ignorance of 
McIntyre respecting them and that the 
real facts are that he bought the shares 
with full knowledge, hoping for a rise 
in their price and depending upon his 
friend Karn’s assurance that he never 
would be called upon to pay his note. 

There remains only the legal ques- 
tion as to which party the onus rested 
upon; the defendant as the maker of 
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the promissory note sued on given for 
the stock, and that he has not dis- 
charged it. He has not called any of 
the bank directors, or given any evidence 
to show that the shares purchased by 
him were not shares which were avail- 
able for subscription by the public. The 
onus lay upon him of showing that 
there were no such shares and that the 
directors had not prescribed the man- 
ner and terms on which they should be 
offered to the public. The certificate 
of the issue of the stock to the plaintiff, 
the evidence of Snyder, the inspector, 
the correspondence between the head 
office and the branch at London, all 
combine to show that there was such 
available stock. If he wished to rely 
upon the absence of authority on the 
part of the directors for its sale to the 
public, surely the duty lay upon him of 
giving some evidence on the point. 

Then it is contended that the admis- 
sion of the counsel for the bank at the 
trial that there was no resolution in the 
books specifically allotting these ten 
shares to McIntyre and that the allot- 
ment resolution was confined to share- 
holders, changed the onus of proof to 
the shoulders of the bank. 

I do not agree to any such proposi- 
tion. Sub-section 2 of section 23 of 
the “Bank Act’ provides that 

Any of such allotted stock not taken up 
by the shareholders to whom the allotment 
has been made within six months from time 
when notice of allotment was mailed to 
his address or which he declines to accept, 
may be offered for subscription to the pub- 
lic in such manner and on such terms as 
the directors prescribe. 


It was not necessary under this sec- 
tion, in offering stock to the public to 
go through with the formal methods 
provided for in the Act for allotting 
new stock which the bank may issue 
pro rata amongst the shareholders. 

It was only necessary that the direc- 
tors should prescribe generally the 
“manner and terms” on which the 
stock not taken up by shareholders 
might be sold to the public. Once that 
was done and communicated to the 
proper officer of the bank a legal sale 
could be made. 

No “allotment,” in the sense in 
which the Act uses the term, was neces- 
sary to be made to the public pur- 
chasers of such stock, and when the 
counsel used the language he did, ad- 
mitting that there was no resolution al- 
lotting the ten shares to McIntyre, he 
did not admit that there had not been a 
bona-fide sale of such shares made by 
the bank on the terms prescribed by 
the directors, and was evidently not so 
understod by the trial judge. 

Everything was done by the bank in 
its books, its stock ledger, its certificate 
of the issue of the stock, its enclosure 
of the same to the purchaser, its con- 
tinuous payment of dividends to the 
purchasers, to show that there had been 
a bona-fide sale of ten shares of stock 
to him. 

If McIntyre wished to show that the 
directors had not given the necessary 
authority for such sale, the onus lay on 
him of showing it, and in my opinion 
that onus he has not discharged. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


MODE OF COMPUTING INTEREST 
Hovston, Texas, Aprit 15, 1911. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: The following note was discounted 
by a bank: 

In discounting this note the bank com- 
puted interest for the actual number of 
days, adding the same into the face of the 
note. The maker refused to pay interest 
for actual days but tendered payment for 
nine months and ten days, or 280 days as 
contrasted with 283 days, in figuring actual 


days. Is there not a difference in “discount” 
and “interest per annum,” though the note 
does not run for a whole year? Please 
state the law governing this. 

Bank Crerk. 


Answer: The legal mode of com- 
puting interest is to compute it accord- 
ing to the actual time, reckoning 365 
days to the year. Pool vs. White, 175 
Pa. St. 459, 474.) In N. Y. Firemen’s 
Ins. Co. vs. Ely (2 Cowen [N. Y.], 


| 
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678, 707) where the question was one 
of usury, the court said: 


“Interest is to be at the rate of seven 
per cent. per annum; that is, at the 
rate of seven per cent. for 365 days; for 
a legal year is 365 days; the legal half 
of a year, 182 days; and the legal quar- 
ter, ninety-one days: the law paying no 
regard to the odd hours. 

“The custom of usage of banks or 
individuals cannot shorten a year to 
360 days; but a different mode of cal- 
culating interest on notes payable at 
sixty or ninety days, and notes payable 
in two or three months, is established 
and practiced.” Now, in the case 
stated, the actual time which elapsed be- 
tween the date of the note and the date 
on which it became payable was 283 
days, and hence the bank was right in 
computing the interest for that time. 


MATURITY OF INSTRUMENT PAY- 
ABLE IN FEBRUARY 


NasuvitLe, Tenn., Aprit 24, 1911. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Str: Will you please state the due dates 
of notes dated December 28, 29, 30 and 31, 
1910, payable two months after date, with- 
out grace? Some bankers hold that each of 
the four notes would be due February 28, 
1911, while others hold that each would have 
separate due dates. Please state the rule 
governing the fixing of due dates for such 
notes. BankKER. 


Answer: While questions of this 
character have frequently arisen in the 
course of usiness, the courts do not ap- 
pear to have passed upon the point. The 
common practice, however, is to count 
by months, and if the month in which 
the paper would fall due has no day 
corresponding to that mentioned in the 
paper, then the last day of that month 
is taken as the nearest approximate 
date. This practice is based upon the 
assumed intent of the parties that the 
month rather than the day shall be the 
controlling factor. Thus, it is assumed 
that a month from a day in January 
means a day in February, and not a day 
in March; and where it is not possible 
to perform the contract strictly in ac- 


cordance with its terms, the last day of 
the month is taken as the date which 
most nearly meets those terms. 


INJUNCTION TO RESTRAIN PAY- 
MENT OF CERTIFICATE OF 
DEPOSIT 


AppLeTon, Wis., April 27, 1911. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: ° 


Sin: Can the payment of a certificate of 
deposit be enjoined when it is held by a 
party other than the original payee, and 
would the bank be in contempt of court in 
paying such certificate of deposit to an in- 
nocent and bona fide holder of same? 


CASHIER. 


Answer: Where there is a dispute 
concerning the title to a certificate of 
deposit, it is not an uncommon thing 
for the person who claims to have been 
unlawfully deprived of the posesssion, 
to apply for an injunction restraining 
the person having the possession from 
transferring or collecting the paper, 
and such injunction sometimes restrains 
the bank from making payment. But 
before the court will grant such an ap- 
plication, it requires security for the 
protection of the other party and the 
bank, and the court is always careful 
to so frame its order that the rights of 
third persons will not be injuriously 
affected thereby. The extent of the 
order will always depend upon the facts 
of the particular case. Where an or- 
der of this character is made, it must 
be obeyed, and a payment in violation 
thereof would be contempt of court. 


INSOLVENT JOINT MAKER OF 
NOTE—ATTORNEY’S FEES 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Will you please give us your opinion 
in the following case: A firm made a note 
calling for attorney’s fees for $2,000. The 
note was signed by the firm and also by the 
senior member as joint maker. He died 
and the firm was thrown into bankruptcy. 
About fifty per cent. of the note was real- 
ized from the resources of the firm, but no 
attorney’s fees were allowed on this part. 
The senior member's estate was entirely sol- 
vent and paid the balance of our note and 
attorney’s fees on this part of our note 
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Could we collect the attorney’s fees from 
the senior member’s estate on the part col- 
lected through the bankruptcy court? 

A CasHIER. 


Answer: As a joint maker of the 
note, the senior partner became liable 
for the entire amount agreed to be paid, 
and whatever part thereof remains un- 
paid may be collected from his estate. 
The proper method is not to* divide the 
note into parts, but to claim for the 
full amount of principal, interest and 
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attorney’s fees, crediting all payments 
received either from the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy or from the executor of the de- 
ceased partner. For example, if the 
principal of the note were $1,000, and 
the interest fifty dollars, and the at- 
torney’s fees $100, and the amount re- 
ceived from the trustee was $500, and 
from the executor of the deceased trus- 
tee $575, the claim against the executor 
would be for the sum of $1,150, less the 
credits of $1,075. 


PRACTICAL BANKING 





PREPARING FOR THE COMPTROLLER’S CALL 


By W. K. Mosher, Assistant Cashier Second National Bank of Erie, Pa. 


"THE ordinary country bank is in a 
position where the Comptroller’s 
call for a statement of condition, which 
is issued five times a year, disarranges 
the entire working of the bank for at 
least two days and in some cases more. 

These calls always come at inoppor- 
tune times. Quite likely the cashier will 
be away, some of the bookkeepers sick 
or on vacations, and the usually inade- 
quate force of clerks doubling up on 
work and grouchy in consequence. The 
calls invariably reach the office by wire 
from the Washington agents at just the 
time when at least half the force is 
watching the clock for dinner hour to 
arrive. 

In comes a messenger boy. The as- 
sistant cashier tears open the envelope 
and says—oh, well—never mind what 
he says, it’s enough! 

“Comptroller calls for a statement of 
condition, close of business the six- 
teenth,” and the visions of beefsteak 
and onions and lemon pie form a dis- 
solving view and merge themselves into 
a ham sandwich and a glass of milk. 
And this is no “idle jest’; it has hap- 
pened “just like that” so many times 
that it is an old story. 

Now the usual proceeding is to start 
right in and take off the statement, and 


hustle out to find two directors who will 
sign their names to the blank, after the 
president has signed, vouching for its 
correctness. Then the publisher’s state- 
ment must be made out and hustled to 
the afternoon paper, for it is a matter 
of pride that the statement must appear 
in print at the same time that our rivals 
across the street publish theirs; and 
that bank clerk is indeed “a dead one” 
who does not speculate about “how 
much we beat the Steenth National on 
deposits this time,” or “how much the 
Merchants have made since the last 
call.” 

All this is merely preliminary to the 
real work, which is called for in those 
“inquisitorial schedules” listed on the 
reverse side of the blanks. The 
smaller ones give no trouble, but there 
is the one at the top of the left hand 
page, consisting of six items, which is a 
corker. You all know it by heart: 

A. On Demand. With one or more 
individual or firm names. 

B. On Demand. Secured by stocks, 
bonds, or other personal securities. 

C. On Time. Paper with two or 
more individual or firm names. 

D. On Time. Single name paper. 
One person or firm without other se- 
curity. 
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E. On Time. Secured by stocks, 
bonds, or other personal securities. 

F. Secured by real estate mortgages 
or other liens on realty. 


It usually means a two or three days’ 
task at odd moments to figure and tabu- 
late these amounts in the ordinary bank. 

To overcome this, the writer in 1904 
originated and has used with success 
the following system of keeping the 
records of Bills Discounted, based on 
the information as asked for above. 

The first step was the keying of the 
paper as discounted, each note being 
marked with the letter corresponding to 
the divisions of the Comptroller as above. 
This should be done at the time the 
paper is taken and by the officer dis- 
counting it. At the close of the day’s 
business the different amounts are as- 
sembled and totaled on a blank like the 
following: 





1 
Paper mi one ormore ndurdual | 





or firm names 






{ Secured by Stocks Gomis or 
Luther personal securities 


Paper with tivo or more inden 
C On Time { or firm ramcs. 


Smale Vame Mper One iverson or 
0. On Time ae wthout sther Security } Joa™ 
| 
\ 
Seeuved by Stecns, Bonss ov other | ra 
E. On Time Tecceosan Seeurstics. 37 Sal — 





F Secured by REAL ESTATE Morteaces “7Me~ ferns | 





Total 
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FORM A 


The second step is the same division 
and tabulation in the same way of the 
bills discounted paid out. This is done 
by the discount clerk or the general 
bookkeeper, using the accompanying 
blank—Form B. 

The notes are first posted in detail 
as a debit from the discount register 
into the lines of discount ledger. 

The notes paid out are then posted 
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to the proper account as credits in de- 
tail and the balance of each account 
changed accordingly. 

This discount ledger, or customers’ 
liability ledger, as we prefer to call it, 


CREDIT Bus niece antes __“TWecapdulotion 


Gate __ — 








Paper with oneor more individual || " 


A. On Demand ee form somes |} ooo! | 
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H 
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0. On Time { Ciheut other Security 3asté 


Secured iy Stecks Bonas, ov other 
E On Time { personal Securities 


F. Secured by REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES *7 te" 


7 


Total 








FORM B 


is a looseleaf book, carrying a sufficient 
number of leaves 14x9 inches to accom- 
modate each borrowing customer’s name 
on a separate sheet, which may be re- 
moved and filed in a binder as soon as 
filled or closed out. 

In my own experience transferring to 
the binder five or six times a year has 
sufficed to keep the accounts reduced to 
live accounts only. 

White sheets are used for direct lia- 
bility accounts, and colored sheets for 
commercial paper discounted for our 
customers, these being filed in the ledger 
immediately following the customers’ 
direct liability sheet. 

By the above detail division it is pos- 
sible to find in a moment the total 
amount of each individual or firm’s di- 
rect and contingent liability as maker 
or endorser, and in the case of a large 
firm discounting an extensive line of 
commercial paper (by the use of a sep- 
arate sheet for each house’s paper) the 
total amount of any customers of the 
firm’s liability. 
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The ruling of these ledger sheets is 
shown above. 

It is an easy matter from these sheets 
to spot the “Kiter” and the “Chronic 
Renewer,” and to keep thoroughly in 
touch with each firm’s business, and be 
able to avoid any over-expansion of 
credit to doubtful borrowers. 

In the front part of this ledger we 


carried a few extra sheets, headed ac- 
cording to the division as given in the 
Comptroller’s report, and from the tab- 
ulated figures of each day’s business we 
posted the debits and credits to each of 
these six sub-division accounts. 

In addition thereto we carried a teta! 
bills discounted governing sheet, post- 
ing thereon the totals of each day’s busi- 
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ness. The balance of this account 
should, of course, agree daily with the 
general ledger balance, and should be 
the total of the six sub-division accounts 
mentioned above. 

Whenever we received a Comptroller’s 
call the items were immediately at hand 
to complete the schedules as called for, 


RULES OF 


rsa commercial bank credit and 
credit from the jobber or manufac- 
turer there is a fairly close analogy. 
Quick assets is the basis for figuring both, 
though real estate and the money invested 
in buildings and equipment are both taken 
into consideration in fixing the amount of 
accommodation granted a borrower.  Ex- 
ceptions te this are store and office build- 
ings which are rarely given tangible value. 
The general rule in banking is that the 
ratio of quick assets to loans should be at 
least two to one—the surplus assets, in other 
words, equalling the amount of the loan. 
The difference betwen the two establishes 
the net worth of the borrower and his abil- 
ity to pay quickly, from the bank’s stand- 
point—the net that makes it possible for 
the bank to get its money when payment cf 
the loan is demanded. 
The banker explains this ratio from the 
standpoint of the bank and of the borrower. 


BONDS FOR POSTAL 


OSTAI, savings bank depositors, may, 
after July 1, convert their deposits 
into United States bonds, in denomi- 

nations of $20, $100 and $500, it has been 
announced, The bonds pay two and one- 
half per cent. interest, which is one-half of 
one per cent. higher than is paid on postal 
savings deposits. 

Under the present laws governing the 
banks, an individual cannot deposit more 
than $500 a year. Complaints have been 
made against this restriction, and the bonds 
will relieve the situation. Either registered 
or coupon bonds may be purchased. The 
department advises the depositors who are 
seeking a safe investment to buy the reg- 
istered bonds, interest on which is paid 
semi-annually, and can be collected by the 
registered purchaser only. 

During April 3,618 separate deposits were 
made in the 48 initial banks, aggregating 
$82,646, averaging $31.57 per deposit. In 
January the average of 3,830 separate de- 
posits, aggregating $61,805, was only $16.14. 

Postmaster-General Hitchcock announces 
the designation of forty-seven additional de- 


and it should not require more than one 
day at any time to have the blanks 
ready to forward to Washington. 

The ledger was used by the officers 
and directors more than any other book 
in the bank, and we would not dispense 
with it for any consideration, in fact, 
we could not keep house without it. 


FINANCE 


Liquid assets, he says, like all assets, have a 
tendency to shrink under liquidation, where- 
as liabilities remain siable, and when a bor- 
rower’s quick assets approximate only 
fifty per cent. of his liabilities—even though 
this margin may cover the loss, the risk may 
become unsafe for the reason that the mar- 
gin of shrinkage for assets is too small. 

When a customer's loan comes due, and 
he still retains the proper margin of quick 
assets over liabilities, the banker has no hesi- 
tancy in extending the loan, as the risk is 
just as good as when it was accepted; the 
loan continues to be well protected, and 
payment could be made if demanded. 

The wisdom of following this important 
rule is obvious. Not only does it insure 
safe banking, but it promotes stability in 
the customer’s own business. Moreover, for 
the borrower to follow the rule is to keep 
in good favor with the bank.—System. 


BANK DEPOSITORS 


positories, making a total of 176 postal banks 
since January 3 last. The officers designated 
will be ready to receive deposits June 12. The 
forty-five offices announced the first week in 
May have reported that they will be in 
readiness for operation June 1. 

The new list follows: Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Clifton and Prescott, Ariz.; Conway, Ark. 
Monterey, Needles and Petaluma, Cal.; Du- 
rango and Grand Junction, Colo.; Willi- 
mantic, Conn.; Orlando, Fla.; Gainesville, 
Ga.; Pocatelio, Id.; Canton, Ill.; Sullivan, 
Ind.; Red Oak, Ia.; Parsons, Kan.; Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Jennings, La.; Biddeford, Me.; 
Annapolis, Md.; Hyde Park, Mass.; Mar- 
quette, Mich.; Eveleth, Minn.; Grenada, 
Miss.; Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Dillon, Mont.; 
Columbus, Neb.; Elke and Ely, Nev.; La- 
conia, N. H.; Dover, N. J.; East Las Vegas 
and Roswell, N. M.; Herkimer, N. Y.; Con- 
neaut, O.; Ardmore, Okla.; Pendleton and 
Medford, Ore.; Homestead, Pa.; George- 
town, S. C.; Victoria, Tex.; Proctor, Vt.; 
Suffolk, WVa.; Wenatchee, Wash.; Rhine- 
lander, Wis., and Evanston, Wyo. 


weve 
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Conducted by Franklin Escher 





THE VALUATION OF BONDS 


PRACTICAL ADVICE 


AS TO HOW TO FIGURE VALUES 


By Robert S. Dana 


HE public is showing a large and 
constantly increasing interest in 
bonds and other forms of investment, 
and many articles are being printed on 
that subject. There are some features, 
however, that have been hitherto but 
lightly touched upon, among which are 
the valuation and yield of bonds and 
the principles by means of which the 
true bases are obtained. 

An investor buys a five per cent. hun- 
dred dollar bond which has ten years 
to run, and pays, we will say 104 for it. 
His banker tells him that the bond will 
yield practically four and one-half per 
cent. on the investment, and he goes 
away satisfied. After he reaches home, 
he suddenly recalls that he purchased 
a share of five per cent. stock a few 
days previously at 104, and that this 
same banker told him then that the in- 
vestment would net him about 4.8 per 
cent. Naturally, he is puzzled and, 
being of an inquiring turn of mind, 
sets himself to a solution of the prob- 
lem. His first step is to divide the 
yearly interest (five dollars) by the 
price ($104) to find the rate, and he 
gets .0481 as a result, which is approx- 
imately 4.8 per cent. This he notes is 
the yield shown by the stock according 
to his banker. Why then should it 
differ for the bond? It certainly looks 
as though a mistake had been made, 
but as the apparent mistake is in favor 
of the investor, he is content to let it 
rest. 

As a matter of fact, the banker was 
right in both of his assertions as to the 
yields of the two securities. Our inves- 
tor, in common with many others of his 
kind, failed to consider one very im- 
portant point. This is, that the stock 
having no fixed date of maturity, may 
be considered as perpetual; while the 
bond has a certain specified date on 
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which the principal is payable and in- 
terest A simple arithmetical 
calculation will give the income return 
in the former case, but in the latter a 
far more complicated process is re- 
quired, involving the use of logarithms 
when maturities are several years dis- 
tant. 


ceases. 


PREMIUMs AND Discount. 


If a bond is bought at a premium 
and held till maturity, the owner will 
receive from the company issuing it, 
not the principal sum originally in- 
vested, but simply the par of the bond. 
Provision must therefore be made to 
save a portion of each interest coupon 
when it is paid, so that these savings 
added to the face value of the bond will 
be equal at maturity to the original in- 
vestment. That is the reason why the 
actual yield of a bond bought at a pre- 
mium is less than its apparent yield. 

Exactly the reverse is true when a 
bond is bought at a discount. Here, the 
actual yield is greater than the apparent 
yield. Consequently the investor is 
really entitled to a larger sum than he 
actually gets when each coupon is 
cashed. This amount is made up to him 
in one lump when the principal of the 
bond is paid at maturity. As in the 
case previously cited, he receives par 
for his bond. But in this case he paid 
less than par for it; therefore the dif 
ference in amount between the pur- 
chase price and par is the deferred in- 
terest to which he is entitled. 


PresENT Wortu. 


The valuation of a bond is based en- 
tirely on Present Worth. To find the 
present worth of a dollar due in a 
given time and at a given rate, divide 
one dollar by one plus the interest rate 
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times as there are interest 
periods. To illustrate: The present 
worth of a dollar due in one year at 
four per cent., interest payable two 
per cent. semi-annually, equals 


1*(102)? or .961168781. 


as many 


To find the value of a bond due in a 
given time and paying a stated rate of 
interest, which shall net a given rate 
upon the investment, find the present 
worth of the par value of the bond for 
the time it has to run, at the rate chosen, 
and add to this the present worth of 
each coupon, from the date of purchase 
till the maturity of that coupon, at this 
same rate. Let us take an example: 

What is the value of a thousand-dol- 
lar, five per cent. bond, due in two 
years, with interest payable semi-an- 
nually, to net the investor four per 
cent. ? 


P. W. $1,000, due in two years, at 


four per cent., equals..........05. $923.84 
P. W. $25 (coupon), due in six 

months, at four per cent., equals. 24.51 
P. W. $25 (coupon), due in one 

WOOT GOMOD <5 sneisis caciroureaienis 24.03 
P. W. $25 (coupon), due in one and 

a half years, equals. «.....0. 00:0. 23.56 
P. W. $25 (coupon), due in two 

WORUR, GUMUNEE 6 550.4 < ne rsese cases 23.10 
Value of bond under the above con- 

GHIDG: CRIS 55.08 85 $0.5 006 a $1,019.04 


It will be noted that this example is 
based on a premium bond. As _ the 
method for valuing a discount bond is 
identical, it will not be necessary to 
give an example to illustrate the latter 
case. As the great majority of bonds 
pay their interest every six months, this 
class of bonds was taken to illustrate 
the example. There are, however, some 
few bonds that pay their interest quar- 
terly and also some with annual interest 
dates. The valuations in these latter 
cases will differ somewhat from those 
obtained for bonds with semi-annual in- 
terest payments, all other things being 
equal. 


TABLES. 


In order to save time and trouble, 
tables have been published showing the 
income return at various prices of bonds 
paying different rates of interest, with 
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maturities varying from six months to 
fifty and even one hundred years. The 
most comprehensive of these tables give 
values and yields at intervals of every 
five one-hundredths of one per cent. 
from a two per cent. to a six per cent. 
basis. The tables most generally used 
by bond salesmen are based on a hun- 
dred-dollar par value, and the figures 
are carried out to two decimal places. 
The prices given do not include accrued 
interest. The value of the bond which 
was worked out in the example is given 
in the bond tables as 101.90. 

The utmost care has been used in pre- 
paring these tables, and they are now 
accepted by bankers as authoritative. 
If, however, any one wishes to check the 
accuracy of the figures he can do so by 
a very simple mathematical process, 
For example: , 
Value of a five per cent. semi-annual 

$100 bond, due in two years on a 

four per cent. basis, according to 

tHe PAI CONES. co. 655 caineicie cece 
Value of five per cent. interest 

coupon for six months equals. 2.50 
Net interest return for six 

months, at four per cent., 

equals .02 times 101.90, equals 

SAE ainsi winie amearaipenie meas 2.04 
Difference to be subtracted from 

value given above............. lee 46 
Value of the bond due in one and a 

half years, on a four per cent. basis 101.44 


Value of the bond due in one and a 

half years, as shown by the table.. 101.44 

In the case of a discount bond, the 
same method will apply, but the process 
is somewhat different. Here the net in- 
terest return is greater than the value 
of the coupon. Therefore the differ- 
ence between these two amounts is 
added to the value of the bond instead 
of subtracted from it in order to get 
the new value. 


101.90 


AMORTIZATION. 


Bond tables are of great assistance to 
the investor in amortizing his holdings. 
Amortization, which may be defined as 
the gradual payment of a debt by means 
of a sinking fund, is an essential part 
of the bookkeeping that must be done 
by the investor, especially when his 
holdings of bonds are large. 
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If a bond is bought at a premium, 
that premium becomes a debt which 
must be extinguished by the time the 
bond reaches maturity in order to retain 
the principal intact. If a bond is 
bought at a discount, a debt gradually 
accrues to the holder, and a _ proper 
record should be kept in order that the 
owner may know the exact condition of 
his investment and to prevent his tak- 
ing a loss in case he should sell the 
bond before its maturity. 

In order that this matter may be per- 
fectly clear, examples are given below 
showing a simple method of amortiza- 
tion for premium and discount bonds. 
The figures under the heading “Book 
Value” are taken directly from the bond 
tables, while those under “Amortiza- 
tion” are the differences between the 
various tabular amounts. 

Example No. 1—A $1,000 six per 
cent. semi-annual bond, having three 
years to run, is purchased at 104.17, to 
yield four and one-half per cent. on the 
investment: 








Years to Run Book Value Amortization 
3 $1,041.70 
2% 1,035.10 $6.60 
2 1,028.40 6.70 
1% 1,021.50 6.90 
] 1,014.50 7.00 
% 1,007.30 7.20 
0 1,000.00 7.30 
Value at maturity..$1,000.00 $11.70 


Example No. 2—A $1,000 four per 
cent. semi-annual bond, having three 
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years to run, is purchased at 95.90, to 
yield five and one-half per cent. on the 
investment: 


Years to Run Book Value Accumulation 


3 $959.00 

2% 965.40 $6.40 
2 972.00 6.60 
1% 978.70 6.70 
] 985.60 6.90 
% 992.70 7.10 
0 1,000.00 7.30 
Value at maturity.$1,000.00 $41.00 


The first example shows the amount 
to be reserved out of each maturing 
coupon for the sinking fund, the total 
of the several amounts so reserved be- 
ing equal at maturity to the premium 
carried by the bond at the time of pur- 
chase. 

The second example shows _ the 
amount of interest to which the holder 
is entitled in addition to the value of 
the maturing coupon, the total of the 
several amounts being equal at maturity 
to the discount on the bond at the time 
of purchase. 

These examples show that the holder 
of a premium bond, if the same be prop- 
erly amortized, may subsequently sell it 
at a price less than the original cost, 
and yet make a profit, while a discount 
bond, unless a correct accounting is 
made, might be later sold at an appar- 
ent profit and still show a loss. 

It may also be noted that the holder 
of a number of bonds, both premium 
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and discount, might easily be able to off- 
set the charges with the credits and 
come out practically even on balance. 
In these particular examples, the nomi- 
nal sum of seventy cents is all that it 
would be necessary to save during the 


life of the bonds, in order to balance 
the accounts. 

Finally, these examples show that the 
value of any bond, whether it be at a 
premium or discount, always approaches 
par as the bond approaches maturity. 


UNION PACIFIC 


A CLOSE BUT NON-TECHNICAL ANALYSIS OF A PROPERTY WITH 
WONDERFUL POSSIBILITIES 


By Frederic Drew Bond 


HE Union Pacific and the Pennsyl- 
vania are the two greatest rail- 
roads in the world. 

The Pennsylvania has “arrived.” Its 
securities are no longer speculative; 
they are investments. They offer a 
sure income but little chance of a great 
rise in price. 

The Union Pacific is only at the be- 
ginning of its growth. It is a young 
giant. Those who marvel at its great- 
ness now, will be astounded at the full- 
ness of its powers. 

Union Pacific common shares are now 
selling at nearly the same price as be- 
fore their dividend was raised in 1906 
from six per cent. to ten per cent. year- 
ly. Either through increased dividends 
in the near future, or, more likely, 
through some sort of an apportionment 
of “rights,” it is reasonable to expect 
the stock to sell much higher than it is 
now. 

A few words to justify these expecta- 
tions: 


1. The Union Pacific has the great- 


est gross earnings per mile of any 
Western road. 

2. It operates its road on a scale of 
excellency hardly second to the Penn- 
sylvania and at less cost compared to 
its gross earnings than any other West- 
ern road. 

3. The Union Pacific is not only a 
railway; it is an investment holder 
greater than either Rockefeller, Car- 
negie, the Goulds or the Vanderbilts. 


Let us consider each of these three 
points. 
Gross EarNINGS. 


The accompanying table shows the 
gross operating revenue per mile and 
the operating expenses per mile of the 
five great transcontinental systems for 
the year ending June 30th, 1910. 

In other words, the Union Pacific 
nets per mile about thirty per cent. more 
than its controlled line, the Southern 
Pacific, about fifty per cent. more than 
the Northern Pacific and about twice as 
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Union 

Pacific. 
n,n re 6,296 
EEE Pr, 
Maintenance of way.......... 1,458 
Maintenance of equipment.... 1,458 
Conducting transportation.... 4,154 
Se Bee Cre ee ree ee 6,987 
much as either the Atchison or the 


Great Northern. 
Put another way, here are the per- 
centage ratios of the above figures: 


Union 

Pacific. 
Maintenance of way...... 10.4% 
Maintenance of equipment. . 10.4 
Conducting transportation. . 29.6 
Beer 49.6 


The same sort of results would ap- 
pear if we examined the averages for 
the last ten years instead of those for 
1910 only. 

Whence this marvellous supremacy of 
the Union Pacific Railroad? 

It might be answered that the road 
does more business at less cost. But let 
us look closer. Why is its gross per 
mile higher than that of any other of 
these four Western systems? 

If we divide the number of miles 
travelled by all the passengers on a 
railroad during the year (passenger- 
miles) and the number of miles trav- 
elled by all the tons of freight (ton- 
miles) by the length of the road, we get 
the number of passengers and the num- 
ber of tons of freight carried one mile 


theirstock and bond offerings. 





Southern Northern Great 

Pacific. Pacific. Northern, Atchison, 
9,752 5,765 7,020 9,961 
$12,975 $12,929 $9,183 $10,587 
1,651 1,851 1,677 1,796 
1,621 1,560 1,071 1,569 
4,267 4,536 2,847 3,663 
5,436 4,950 3,588 3,559 


For 1910 the traffic density of the 
Union Pacific was 153,000 passenger- 
miles and 953,000 freight ton-miles; on 
the Southern Pacific the figures were, re- 


Southern Northern Great 
Pacific. Pacific. Northern. Atchison. 
12.7% 14.5% 18.3% 17% 
12.5 12.1 1S 14.8 
32.9 35 31.2 34.6 
41.9 38.3 39 33.6 


spectively, 185,000 and 816,000; on the 
Northern Pacific they were 169,000 and 
940,000; on the Great Northern, 92,500 
and 809,000, and on the Atchison, 124,- 
000 and 704,000. In other words, the 
Union Pacific has a much greater pas- 
senger traffic density than the Great 
Northern or the Atchison and a much 
greater freight density than the Atchi- 
son, the Southern Pacific or the Great 
Northern. Its freight density is great- 
er, also, than the Northern Pacific’s, but 
not very much so, and its passenger 
density is slightly below that of the 
Northern, and of the Southern Pacific. 
How, then, do its gross earnings per 
mile so much excel these roads’ also? 
The table of average passenger and 
freight rates per mile last year tells the 


for each mile of the road. These two tale: 

Union Southern Northern Great 

Pacific. Pacific. Pacific. Northern. Atchison. 
I SAG sio a sialnw arate esas 1.024c. 1.162c. Ie. 82c. 1.015¢. 
re 2,122 2.188 2.184 2.204 2.056 


” 


numbers represent the “traffic density 
of the road and they afford the best 
comparison with other roads in consid- 
ering which obtains the best results. 
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In other words, the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern have a much low- 
er ton-mile rate that the Union Pacific. 
This is not because the Union Pacific 
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charges more on the same class of goods 
but because it handles on the average 
a higher grade of freight on which the 
charges are larger. The Union Pacific, 
in a word, is better favored naturally 
as regards the products which it is of- 
fered for transportation. 


SvupeRIoR OPERATION. 


So much for the superiority of the 
Union Pacific gross earnings. How 
does it keep down its transportation ex- 
penses, so that almost $7,000 a mile is 
left as net earnings? 

First of all, it uses fewer cars to do 
the same work. This means less ex- 
penses in fuel and wages and a less ex- 
pense in maintenance of equipment, or, 
else, a higher standard of maintenance 
for the same amount of equipment. 
Here are the figures showing the 
amount of revenue equipment for each 
of the roads mentioned above: 


Freight Passenger Loco- 


cars. cars. motives. 
Union Pacific..... 26,043 824 1,133 
Southern Pacific .. 45,185 1,958 1,821 
Northern Pacific.. 43,816 1,119 1,430 
Great Northern... 44,283 885 1,127 
i 57,781 1,375 1,923 


But with so many less cars, how does 
the Union Pacific excel in its work? 

The answer is, that it loads its cars 
to the maximum and that it moves them 
far quicker than do the other roads. 
Its average freight car train load last 
year was 548 tons of revenue freight 
against 476 tons for the Southern Pa- 
cific, 429 for the Northern Pacific, 518 
for the Great Northern and 388 for the 
Atchison (really much less for this road, 
as the Atchison includes its own com- 
pany freight in this figure). And the 


Union Pacific gets more tons into each 
car: twenty-two tons on the average 
against twenty-one for the Southern 
Pacific, twenty for the Great Northern, 
eighteen for the Northern Pacific and 
nineteen or less for the Atchison. And, 
finally, the Union Pacific moves its cars 
with a rapidity which makes the other 
roads look like snails. Forty-six miles 
a day is the average Union Pacific 
freight car movement, against thirty- 
three miles for the Southern Pacific, 
thirty-two miles for the Atchison, and 
twenty-four miles each for the North- 
ern Pacific and the Great Northern. 

Similar statements are true in 
matter of passenger traffic. 

But, it may be asked, how is the 
Union Pacific able to do all this if the 
other roads cannot? How can the man- 
agement of this road do what James J. 
Hill cannot do for his two roads? Here, 
in the end, we get down to certain nat- 
ural advantages which the other roads 
lack. In the first place, the Union Pa- 
cific at its two Easternmost terminals, 
Kansas City and Omaha, is wonderfully 
well situated to get the freight from 
about a dozen other roads carrying ton- 
nage to these central points, without the 
vast amount of shifting and switching 
and transferring which its competitors 
have. The bulk of its through business 
for the West is delivered to it at these 
two cities instead of coming from a 
number of intermediate points. And 
with this fact goes another, one of the 
most important of all. The Union Pa- 
cific has very few branches. Compare 
its map with that of the other systems 
and a mere glance will make this clear. 
The road is still what it has been from 
the start: the great through line of the 
West. Here, in the end, is the final 
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reason why it can do its work with so 
few cars, move them so very fast and 
yet have an immense car load and train 
load. Here, too, spring the economies 
it effects in maintaining its equipment 
and in conducting transportation. No- 
tice, also, that even yet the Union Pa- 
cific’s freight density of nearly a 
million ton-miles is but one-quarter that 
of the Reading and one-sixth that of the 
Pennsylvania’s. Could any fact show 
more instantly the possibilities for the 


Union 
Pacific. 
RII Sircct os ase cri aguieen ates ramen ae $47,244 
NE. Sian die Rc dilminas narcenaw wees 50,210 
EE: wid aaacunkng aie wasted $97,454 


great Western roads, and, above all, for 
this road, as population increases? 


INVESTMENT Ho .pINeés. 


But the Union Pacific is very much 
more than the greatest railroad west of 
Chicago. With its ownership of securi- 
ties of the Southern Pacific, Illinois 
Central, Baltimore & Ohio and other 
companies, it is one of the greatest in- 
vestment holders in the world. How 
did it get all this wealth? has been fre- 
quently asked. 

It got these vast investment holdings 
of the stocks and bonds of other rail- 
roads through persuading its stockhold- 
ers to lend it 100 millions of dollars in 
1901. With this it bought its Southern 
Pacific and its Northern Pacific hold- 
ings, which latter was afterwards ex- 
changed for Northern Securities stock. 
This loan and a certain amount from 
the sale of the Oregon Short Line Par- 
ticipating four per cent. bonds (now re- 
tired by the refunding bonds of the 
same company) is the secret of the 
$116,000,000 of investments it made in 
1901 and 1902. And these investments, 
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owing to excellent sales and repurchases 
and, above all, to the immense appre- 
ciation in the price of the Southern Pa- 
cific shares, have now a market value of 
about 300 millions of dollars. And 
notice further. The 100-million-dollar 
bond issue by which the Union Pacific 
got most all oi this fund had a con- 
veritable feature. A bondholder could 
exchange his bond for common stock at 
par. As nearly every bondholder final- 
ly did this, the entire 100-million loan 
in the end cost the Union Pacific just 
about nothing at all. Or, put another 
way, the 300 million dollars of securi- 
ties it now owns have cost it, net, about 
16 millions of Oregon Short Line re- 
funding bonds outstanding. And note 
the consequences. The capitalization 
per mile of the great systems compared 
comes to this at the end of the last 
fiscal year: 


Southern Northern Great 
Pacific. Pacific. Northern. Atchison. 
$46,797 $33,123 $15,885 $30,319 
27,960 43,731 28,487 28,080 
$74,757 $76,854 $44,372 $58,399 


It would appear from this table that 
the Union Pacific had a much heavier 
bonded capitalization per mile than any 
other of the four roads, except the 
Southern Pacific. But, as a matter of 
fact, this table is misleading about the 
net bonded capitalization either of the 
Southern or the Union Pacific. If we 
take the 300 millions’ worth of securities 
of the Union Pacific and pro rate their 
value per mile of road (by dividing by 
the length of the road, 6,296 miles), we 
get $47,649, or more than the whole 
bonded indebtedness per mile. If we 
subtract this figure from the total cap- 
italization per mile ($97,454) we get 
$49,805, or about the same amount as 
the Great Northern and much less than 
any of the other roads considered. 

Put another way, these facts come to 
this: The Union Pacific has sufficient 
liquid assets to pay off its entire funded 
debt, and, if this were done, the road 
in the last fiscal year would still have 
earned seventeen per cent. on its com- 
mon stock, as the money now used for 
bond interest would belong to the stock- 
holders. 
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Or, the Union Pacific could stop run- 
ning the whole railroad and from its 
investments it could pay the yearly in- 
terest on its bonds, the four per cent. 
dividend on its preferred stock and 
about one and one-half per cent. on its 
common stock! 

But this is not all yet. We have not 
touched on the equities of the Union Pa- 
cific in the earnings and assets of the 
Southern Pacific, of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
New York Central, owing to its owner- 
ship in so large an amount of the stocks 
of these roads. Let us confine ourselves 
to a notice of the value of its equity 
in the Southern Pacific, because, as the 
Union Pacific owns very nearly one-half 
of the total number of shares of this 
company’s and fully controls its policy, 
it could force a distribution of these 
equities if it wished. 

The Southern Pacific Company last 
year, earned thirteen per cent. on its 
stock and paid six per cent. Had it 
divided up its entire surplus the Union 
Pacific would have received an amount 
equivalent to about three year cent. 
yearly on its own stock, in addition to 
the nineteen per cent. earned which it 
reported and out of which it paid its 
ten per cent. dividends. 

The Southern Pacific of California, 
the Central Pacific and the Oregon & 
California (all proprietary lines of the 
Southern Pacific Company) own about 
14,000,000 acres of land in the States 
through which they pass. On _ the 
basis of the prices at which these roads 
have sold small parts of these lands, 
their value figures out about 172 mil- 
lions of dollars. Against this sum there 
is bonded indebtedness of thirty-nine 
millions, leaving 133 millions net. Be- 
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sides this, the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany has 100 million dollars’ worth of 
securities at par, entirely outside of the 
stocks and bonds of its proprietary com- 


panies. Foremost among these securi- 
ties is a majority of the forty millions 
stock of the Associated Oil Company. 
Taking all these shares at only half 
par value we get fifty millions, which 
added to the 133 millions above, gives 
183 millions dollars’ worth of assets. 
Nearly half of this, or about eighty-five 
million dollars’ worth, is an equity of 
the Union Pacific. 

The question which interests the in- 
vestor is the future course of the price 
of Union Pacific shares. What bearing 
have the foregoing facts on the matter? 

Union Pacific common stock is now 
selling on very little better than a six 
per cent. basis. This is quite low, as a 
good ten per cent. stock should sell on 
about a five per cent. basis, or, in the 
present instance, at $200 a share. An 
important question here arises, Will the 
Union Pacific security holdings be dis- 
tributed to the stockholders or not? If 
they should be, the Southern Pacific 
stock would undoubtedly be retained to 
keep control of this read. This would 
leave about 150 million dollars’ worth 
of assets to be distributed (without con- 
sidering at all the Union Pacific’s 
equity just referred to in the lands of 
the Southern Pacific proprietary com- 
panies). This 150 millions of assets 
would come to about seventy dollars on 
each share of Union Pacific common 
stock. (The Union Pacific preferred 
stock, according to the terms of its 
issue, would have no claim to these as- 
sets.) Such a distribation, did it oc- 
cur, would make no difference in the 
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continuance of the ten per cent. divi- 
dend. It will be recollected that it was 
Mr. Harriman’s return in the Fall of 
1909 which stopped the carrying out of 
a plan for the distribution of these 
assets to the stockholders. At that 
time Union Pacific sold as high as $219 
a share on the New York Stock Ex- 
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change. It seems certain that if any 
“melon” is cut, either in the shape of 
“rights,” or of new stock in some con- 
cern formed to take over the ownership 
of these security holdings, cr in the 
shape of some huge extra dividend, 
Union Pacific will sell beforehand as 
high as 250 and maybe as high as 300. 


BONDS 


By Henry Dunnell, Providence, R. I. 


HE money changers of old, before 
the evolution of the modern bank 
and trust company, were in the habit of 
loaning money at interest, requiring the 
borrower to give as security a bond, the 
chief feature of which was a penalty 
for non-payment of interest or princi- 
pal. These penalties were of various 
sorts, an extreme instance being the 
traditional pound of flesh which Shy- 
lock exacted in the bond given by 
Antonio; but the usual penalty, and one 
which survived until comparatively mod- 
ern times, was that in case of non-pay- 
ment at maturity, the borrower should 
be compelled to pay twice the amount 
of the face of the bond. This penalty 
is no longer allowed by law, as the 
bondholder is not permitted to recover 
more than his principal and interest, 
but in the evolution of the bond, the 
essential characteristics remain much 
the same. We no longer refer to bond- 
holders as “money changers,” but they 
are in effect money lenders, pure and 
simple. 
An investor usually talks of “buying” 
a bond. In fact he does no such thing. 
He purchases nothing, but on the con- 
trary, he loans money, taking a bond, 
usually supported by a mortgage, as se- 
curity. In this respect he differs essen- 
tially from the stockholder. A man 
who buys stock actually purchases an 
interest in a business and acquires a 
part ownership in properties, making 
an investment that is subject to all the 
ordinary risks of business. A_ stock- 
holder buys a certain interest in the 
property, subject to the mortgage held 
by the bondholders, and a certain inter- 


est in the profits of the business, if any 
are left after the interest on the bonds 
has been paid. Thus, where a great 
corporation is issuing bonds, its stock- 
holders stand in the relation of bor- 
rowers, and the bondholders in the rela- 
tion of lenders. 

We do not now-a-days impose a pen- 
alty requiring the bori1uwer to pay dou- 
ble the face of the bond in case of 
non-payment at maturity, but we do re- 
quire that the “‘sheriff’s sale value” of 
the property mortgaged to secure the 
bond must show a liberal margin, usu- 
ally as high as thirty to fifty per cent., 
above the total amount of bonded in- 
debtedness outstanding against it. And 
in general it may be said that the car- 
dinal feature of the bond is that it 
imposes such conditions on the bor- 
rower as insure the safety of the prin- 
cipal; or, in other words, a bond aims 
at absolute security as the prime consid- 
eration. 


Tue MortGace Feature. 


Briefly stated, bonds are mortgages 
“split up into small pieces,’ and like 
mortgages, they are a debt against 
property secured by a legal lien. A 
railway corporation desiring to raise 
$50,000,000 would find it impossible to 
market a single mortgage of that de- 
nomination; hence, a mortgage is exe- 
cuted to a trust company to secure an 
entire bond issue, and the bonds are 
then marketed in small lots; thus, the 
mortgage in effect is parcelled out to 
individual money lenders. This, brief- 
ly, is the true nature of a bond. 
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When a bond issue is made, the mort- 
gage securing the bond, as stated above, 
is executed to and deposited with a trust 
company, and in case of non-payment 
of interest or principal, this company, 
acting as trustee for the bondholders, 
of its own accord, proceeds to foreclose 
the mortgage and convert the properties 
mortgaged to the liquidation of the 
bondholder’s claims. The trust com- 
pany tends to the collection of both in- 
terest and principal from the issuing 
corporation, and its payment to the 


bondholders. 


ADVANTAGES OF Bonps as AN INVEST- 
MENT. 


Security is the essence of a bond, and 
wherever the safety of the principal is 
a prime consideration, bonds are pre- 
ferred over all other forms of invest- 
ment. 

Each bond issued is numbered, and 
this number appears in the mortgage 
which is deposited with the trust com- 
pany. An officer of the trust company 
also certifies by his signature that it is 
one of the bonds authorized by the mort- 
gage. Thus each bondholder knows the 
total amount of the loan and knows 
definitely the security back of the loan. 

Certainty of interest payment is the 
next most important feature of a bond; 
hence, wherever funds must be invested 
so as to provide an assured and definite 
income for some person or purpose de- 
pendent upon such income, bonds are 
the only investment to be considered. 
Certainty of interest payment is guar- 
anteed by adequate property assets, by 
the fact that big corporations under- 
stand the importance of meeting obliga- 
tions promptly in order to preserve 
their credit rating, and, by the further 
fact that they are dealing with a trust 
company whose business it is to enforce 
prompt payment. There is no begging 


for time as in the case of individual 
real estate mortgage loans and similar 
forms of investment. 

Trustees and guardians always select 
good bonds because they combine secur- 
ity of principal and certainty of interest 
payment, thus enabling the guardian or 
trustee to discharge a double duty for 
which the law holds him responsible. 

The investor in bonds does not incur 
any bother, worry or expense in connec- 
tion with his investment. All legal 
work, all collections of interest and 
principal, and all other business in con- 
nection with the bondholder’s invest- 
ment is attended to by the trust com- 
pany at the expense of the issuing cor- 
poration. For this reason bonds are a 
favorite investment with those desiring 
a steady, dependable income without 
any of the business details and anxieties 
incident to other forms of investment. 
The trust company does everything 
necessary to secure and safeguard the 
interests of the bondholder. 

Bonds, as compared with ordinary 
real estate mortgage loans, for instance, 
have several important advantages. For 
example, there is always a prospect of 
selling a bond at a higher price than 
you paid for it. A steady increment in 
the value of the property mortgaged, 
or an increased confidence in the man- 
agement, may at any time cause in- 
vestors to bid in your bonds at a figure 
to net them a smaller interest return 
(for which they feel amply compensated 
by an increased security), a figure 
which yields you a profit on the price 
you paid for the bonds. 

Again, where your money is in a sin- 
gle loan, there are several disadvantages 
which you can avoid by purchasing 
bonds. If you had $10,000 in a real 
estate mortgage loan, and you should 
suddenly find yourself in urgent need of 
$5,000 in cash, which would force you 
to dispose of the mortgage in the face 
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of unfavorable market conditions, you 
would sustain a loss ia consequence on 
the entire $10,000; but if you had the 
same amount invested in bonds of the 
denomination of $1,000 each, you could 
sell five of the bonds to satisfy your 
immediate cash needs, retaining the 
other five pending more favorable mar- 
ket conditions. Where the investor 
owns two or more bonds he can, for pur- 
poses of sale, borrowing or distribution 
among his heirs, parcel them out and 
thus divide up his investment in any 
manner as convenience or profit may 
dictate. 

Bonds enable an investor to strike a 
working average of security and income. 
Merely by way of illustration, let us 
assume that you have $50,000 to invest. 
By dividing this sum into parcels of 
$10,000 each, and intelligently placing 
£10,000 in bonds to net you two per 
cent., $10,000 to net three per cent., 
$10,000 to net four per cent., $10,000 
to net five per cent., and $10,000 to net 
six per cent. approximately, you can 
strike a safe average between absolute 
security and attractive income. 


How ro JupGeE a Bonn. 


Generally speaking, there are three 
essential factors which mainly deter- 
mine the value of a bond: 


(1) Value of the Property Mort- 
gaged. Ordinarily there should be a 
liberal margin of security, or, in other 
words, the “‘sheriff’s sale value” of the 
property mortgaged should be substan- 
tially in excess of the total bonded in- 
debtedness outstanding against it, to 
allow for shrinkage of values, expenses 
of liquidation, etc., in case of fore- 
closure. 

(2) The Income or Earnings of the 
Property Mortgaged. Not only the 
amount of the income, but the source 
and nature of the income is important, 
as it determines the stability of the 
income and the probability of its being 
maintained without diminution. 

(3) The Responsibility, Record 
and Nature of the Business of the 
Party Creating the Mortgage. This is 
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important as determining the probable 
value of the property at maturity of the 
bond, and the probability of present 
earnings being maintained or increased 
so as to permit the uninterrupted pay- 
ment of interest during the time the 
bond is current. 

While these are elementary state- 
ments, they are nevertheless the funda- 
mental principles by which a bond must 
ke judged, and most ill-advised pur- 
chases are the result of a failure to 
weigh carefully one of these three 
factors. 

Generally stated, an investor, should 
select those bonds which, through one 
cause or another, such as growth of the 
community, increase in contiguous prop- 
erty values, ete., give reasonable promise 
of a natural increment in the value of 
the property, so that the security back 
of the bond has a tendency to enhance 
rather than to decline in value during 
the period intervening before the bond 
reaches maturity. 

With these fundamentals in mind, the 
selection of the bond depends upon the 
objects which the prospective investor 
has in view. Thus, if his object be 
absolute security, the choice is limited 
to United States Government bonds. If 
reasonable security is sought, combined 
with something like an adequate return 
on the money, then a good public ser- 
vice corporation bond is a good choice, 
etc., ete., ete. And, as a general rule, 
each investor must decide what degree 
of security is essential to him, and then 
seek the highest rate of interest con- 
sistent with the degree of security re- 


quired. 
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INHERITANCE TAXES AND SWOLLEN FORTUNES 


By Professor Charles J. Bullock, Department of Economics, 
Harvard University 


In the current widespread discussion of inheritance taxes, the point in 
favor of such taxes most frequently made is that they tend toward a more 


equable distribution of wealth. 
the idea.—|Ed.] 


N considering the proper function of 
the inheritance tax we are brought di- 
rectly to the question whether it should 
be employed solely for the purpose of 
raising revenue, or should be used as a 
means of regulating the distribution of 
wealth. In the laws now on the statute 
books of the several States the control- 
ling purpose is, clearly, to raise reve- 
nue. Upon direct inheritances the rates 
range usually from one to three per 
cent., and in no case exceed five per 
cent.; while upon collateral they seldom 
rise above six per cent. These figures 
are not higher than can be justified on 
purely financial grounds; in fact, in 
many States the rates are less than the 
experience of other countries shows that 
the legislature might well impose. They 
yield considerable revenue which can 
be collected with reasonable certainty, 
slight expense and comparatively little 
hardship to taxpayers. Upon estates 
of the largest size passing to distant 
heirs or strangers in blood, the tax 
sometimes rises to fifteen or twenty per 
cent.; but occasion seldom offers for 
the application of such high rates, and 
even then the limits set by sound prin- 
ciples of finance are not overstepped. 
A tax of twenty per cent. upon property 
in excess of $500,000 passing to un- 
known relatives or strangers in blood, 
may appear startling at first thought, 
yet it may be defensible from the pure- 
ly fiscal point of view, and will exert 
little influence upon the distribution of 


The following article is a powerful rebuttal of 


wealth in the United States. Upon 
most inheritances, collateral as well as 
direct, we are now levying from one to 
five per cent. On the theory that the 
purpose of the laws is to raise revenue 
these rates can be readily understood; 
they are altogether ridiculous, if we as- 
sume that the purpose is to modify per- 
ceptibly the distribution of wealth. 

But the proposal is now made that we 
should change the theory and practice 
of inheritance taxation in order to se- 
cure greater equality of wealth and op- 
portunity. This has long been the view 
of that eminent German economist, Pro- 
fessor Wagner, and others of his school. 
In this country it has recently been pro- 
jected—not to say precipitated—into 
the field of political discussion. The 
suggestion is made that existing condi- 
tions have led to the growth of enor- 
mous fortunes far exceeding any ser- 
vice the recipients have rendered to 
society; and it is urged that the time 
has come to levy progressive income and 
inheritance taxes in order to reduce 
these fortunes to a normal size. 

What now shall be said of the main 
proposal? Is it desirable to employ the 
inheritance tax as an instrument for re- 
ducing swollen fortunes? The ques- 
tion assumes that there is in the United 
States an undue concentration of wealth 
and power in a few hands; and that 
such is the case, I should be one of the 
last to deny. It has long been evident 
to thoughtful men that enormous for- 
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tunes have been created through special 
privileges accorded by the law or 
wrested from the people in defiance of 
all law. <A few years ago this state- 
ment might have needed to be supported 
by a bill of particulars, but to-day it 
will be as readily understood as if I 
were to refer you to facts judicially 
ascertained in courts of law, or brought 
to light by the Bureau of Corporations 
and Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Fortunately the country is thoroughly 
alive to the situation, and is turning to 
the problem with a normal earnestness 
which augurs well for a reasonable solu- 
tion. In the alarm and righteous indig- 
nation aroused by recent disclosures it 
is not strange that many persons should 
be ready to strike at offending individu- 
als and corporations with any weapon 
that may chance to be at hand. But 
with all respect to the high source from 
which the suggestion has come, I am 
constrained to believe that the inherit- 
ance tax is not the instrument to em- 
ploy. 


GETTING AT THE CAUSEs. 


For, in the first place, a retributive 
inheritance tax could only remedy some 
of the ill effects of undue concentration 
of wealth, and would in no way remove 
the causes. In social therapeutics, as in 
medical, it is sound policy to aim at 
causes rather than effects; and this case 
is no exception to the rule. 

If tortunes have been made by reck- 
less or dishonest management of large 
corporations, the obvious remedies are, 
refcrm of our corporation laws and the 
cultivation of higher standards of busi- 
ness morals. This may be a slow and 
difficult task; but it is perhaps the issue 
of the hour, and beside it the taxation 
of inheritances pales into utter insig- 
nificance. New legislation will be 
needed, but the relentless enforcement 
of existing laws against such old-fash- 
ioned offenses as conspiracy and theft 
would probably go far to accomplish 
the desired result. Make it as danger- 
ous to mismanage a_ transcontinental 
railway as to hold up a transcontinental 
express, and you will speedily reduce 
one class of swollen fortunes. Make it 


as perilous for an officer to plunder an 
insurance company as for a clerk to 
appropriate a few hundred dollars from 
its funds, and you will reduce another. 
Punish the financier who loots a street 
railway as you punish the hungry man 
who robs a bakery, and you will reach 
a third class of fortunes. Deal with 
such gentlemen in the criminal courts 
rather than in the probate, and you will 
remove causes of dissatisfaction; pursue 
them in the civil courts with suits for 
restitution, and you will return stolen 
goods to the rightful owners. These 
remedies are simple and old-fashioned ; 
they may offer no complex problems 
for the amateur sociologist; but they lie 
directly at hand, and have a potency 
far exceeding all schemes for social re- 
generation through act of Congress. 


Tue Just anp THE UNsvstT. 


A second objection to the proposed 
employment of the inheritance tax is 
that it would pnish the just man with 
the unjust, and would check legitimate 
ambition and business enterprises. For 
your tax law must be impersonal, and 
cannot be so drawn that it will apply 
to “tainted” fortunes only. You must 
enact that all fortunes in excess of a 
stated sum shall be liable to a tax of 
ten, twenty, fifty per cent.; and thus 
you punish the innocent as well as the 
guilty. You might, indeed, proceed 
upon the principle that no man can 
honestly acquire more than one, or five, 
or ten million dollars; that theory is 
sometimes propounded by persons who 
desire to regulate the distribution of 
wealth. But in that case you would be 
bound logically to levy a tax of 100 
per cent. upon all sums which wealthy 
malefactors accumulate in excess of the 
stated amount; otherwise you would 
refuse to recover for the use of all the 
people some portion of the property of 
which they had been despoiled, and 
would virtually connive at the transfer 
of stolen goods. If this theory proves 
more than is usually anticipated or in- 
tended, one, and only one, other may be 
adopted. We may proceed upon the 
theory that although a man may acquire 
honestly more than one, or ten, or 
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twenty million dollars, it is undesirable 
that he should be permitted to transmit 
such a sum to his heirs. Not unnat- 
urally, this idea appeals strongly to 
those who believe that no small part of 
such swollen fortunes is likely to have 
been gained by methods which, if with- 
in the letter of the law, were contrary 
to sound morals and sound public policy. 
Without doubt it is upon such considera- 
tions that most advocates of confiscatory 
inheritance taxes would rest their case. 


A Cuiumsy AGENCY. 


A third objection is that taxation, 
even the taxation of inheritance, is 
usually a clumsy agency for social re- 
form, and_ ordinarily accomplishes 
either more or less than is desired. Our 
present moderate taxes of from one to 
three per cent. upon direct inheritances 
are collected with considerable success, 
since it is found that the average man 
will not exert himself to escape them. 
He accepts them as a not unreasonable 
method of collecting revenue, and does 
not look upon the probate court as an 
agency for confiscating his fortune. But 
no experience of what wealthy men do 
under our present laws can justify us 
in concluding that they will not make 
every possible effort to escape a tax of 
twenty or thirty per cent., and no one 
knows how much more. For any State 
to collect such a tax would be substan- 
tially an impossibility, except in the 
case of landed property. A federal tax 
would not be so easy to escape, but it is 
certain that various methods of evasion 
could and would be devised. 

For under modern conditions capital 
knows no national boundaries, and when 
facing a confiscatory tax is generally 
free to migrate. Many capitalists, too, 
and those the largest, whom the social 
reformer desires most to reach, would 
choose expatriation rather than sur- 


render, even at death, one-third or one- 
half of their fortune. Transfers of 
property long before death would be- 
come exceedingly common, and _ these 
could be controlled only by a universal 
system of taxes on transfers, than which 
nothing could be a greater impediment 
to legitimate business. Already one 
hears of trust companies in States levy- 
ing no inheritance taxes that find a 
lucrative business in the management of 
property subject to taxation in other 
States; and it is not hard to conceive of 
the organization of such concerns in 
Canada, Mexico, or elsewhere, to offer 
similar facilities to Americans seeking 
escape from confiscatory federal taxa- 
tion. 

The constitutional aspects of an at- 
tempt to reduce large fortunes I am 
compelled to pass without remarks. If 
they have ever been considered by advo- 
cates of the plan, they have evidently 
been dismissed without serious study, 
perhaps as trifles about which the law 
does not care. I am unable, also, to 
consider the question whether, if the 
rights of inheritance and bequest are to 
be restricted, we would not better pro- 
ceed by modifying the general laws re- 
lating to the subject, rather than edu- 
cate men in the belief that they pos- 
sess comparative freedom of testa- 
mentary bequest, and then undertake by 
taxation to prevent them from exercis- 
ing that right. I venture, however, to 
express the opinion that, if this step is 
ever to be taken, the simpler, surer, yes, 
the honester, plan is to modify the laws 
of inheritance and bequest. Unless we 
are ready to do that, let us use the in- 
heritance tax merely for the purpose 
of collecting a reasonable revenue from 
property passing in accordance with 
law. 
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INTER-RELATION 


OF COMMODITY AND 


SECURITY PRICES 


By Dr. Arthur Selwyn-Brown 


RICES of securities have acted in 
such an erratic manner during the 
past few years as to puzzle even the 
most expert financiers. At certain 
times there has been a good buying de- 
mand for high class bonds or stock ex- 
change securities, while a little later, 
through changes in public sentiment, 
sellers were so largely in evidence that 
the market became glutted and de- 
pressed through the preponderance of 
sales. The bond markets improved in 
January, 1911, and imparted a favor- 
able tone to the stock markets general- 
ly, until adverse political factors dis- 
turbed public confidence in the business 
outlook and unsettled prices. While 
security prices were acting in this man- 
ner, the prices of commodities pursued 
a somewhat extraordinary course. 


UnNIrormirty. 


In illustrating this phase of the situa- 
tion it may be stated that the average 
prices of the principal commodities sold 
in the world’s largest commercial cen- 
tres are indicated by index numbers 
covering specified groups of prices. 
Each important country has its own 
standard index number. From a study 
of these indexes we are able to trace 
the general price changes in commodi- 
ties, and, of course, in living and manu- 
facturing costs, as they occur in various 
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countries. One of the first facts learned 
from a comparative study of index num- 
bers is that commodity price movements, 
or variations, when taken over a period 
of years, are practically uniform 
throughout the world. A recent com- 
parative study of the range of standard 
index numbers of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, India, Austria and 
Japan for the past decade clearly de- 
monstrated this singular uniformity in 
movements. Wherever any marked di- 
vergences were noticeable they were in- 
variably found to be over limited pe- 
riods of time and were distinctly trace- 
able to political, climatic or taxation 
changes—most of the variations from 
the general trend being principally due 
to changes in taxation. The index 
numbers of the United States, Ger- 
many, Austria and Japan are frequent- 
ly modified by tariff changes. Every in- 
crease in customs duties is followed by 
pronounced and wide increases in com- 
modity prices in the country concerned, 
while bad harvests or prolonged politi- 
cal apprehension likewise tend to effect 
noticeable changes in commodity prices. 

Although European trade has been 
prosperous lately and the basic indus- 
tries of the United States have been 
successful, there is a marked divergence 
in their respective index number move- 
ments. When the Economist’s English 
index numbers representing changes in 
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European commodity prices are com- 
pared with Bradstreet’s American in- 
dexes given in Table I below, it will be 
noticed that there is a general uniformi- 
ty in the changes that occurred between 
January, 1904, and January, 1910. 
Thereafter, however, Bradstreet’s index 
steadily declined and continues to do so, 
while the Economist index number 
steadily advanced. In the same period 
the prices of securities moved practi- 
cally in unison. Two interesting ques- 
tions arise here, first, what caused the 
marked divergence in the trend be- 
tween the index numbers for Europe 
and that for America since January, 
1910? And, secondly, what factors 


contribute to the interaction of com- 
modity and security prices? 


A study 
of these questions may throw some light 
on the immediate outlook for the secu- 
rity markets and assist bankers in regu- 
lating their bond commitments. 

If we survey the recent history of 
American commodity and _ security 
prices we will find that for several 
months the speculative markets have ex- 
hibited a neutral attitude which corre- 
sponds to a mixed condition in public 
sentiment. Taking Bradstreet’s index 
number as indicative of American com- 
modity price changes, it is found that in 
1904 it averaged 7.4 and 8.4 in 1906, 
8.01 in 1908 and 9.0 in 1910 and at 
present 8.7. American commodity 
prices advanced from 1904 to May, 
1910, since then there has been a de- 
clining tendency. In Europe prices 
advanced between January, 1904, when 
the Economist’s index number was 
2,210, to May, 1907, when the number 
was 2,601. A decline was then expe- 
rienced until March, 1909, when the in- 
dex was 2,176. Since then it has 
advanced and at present it stands at 
2,536. This is an unusually high in- 
dex and shows that commodity prices 
are exceedingly high in Europe at the 


present time. We thus see that com- 
modity prices in America and Europe 
advanced in unison between 1904 and 
1906. Then American prices were dis- 
turbed by the panic, which destroyed 
security prices. When security prices 
advanced in 1908, commodity prices 
also advanced and continued to do so 
until April, 1910, from which date they 
have declined. The prices of securities 
moved differently to commodity prices 
in the short swings. Security prices 
commenced to advance in May, 1904, 
from the low figures attained in the 
1903 panic. This advance was contin- 
ued almost without interruption until 
January, 1906. There was a decline in 
1906 until the middle of July. After a 
short interval of dullness the advance 
was resumed until the beginning of 
1907, when a steady decline started that 
ended in a panic. Prices on the stock 
exchange recovered from the panic in 
1908 and attained high figures. An- 
other decline started after Mr. Harri- 
man’s death in August of that year and 
continued until July 26, 1910. The 
trend then changed and prices have 
been slowly, but steadily rising since. 
The average price of twenty rails 
and industrials in July, 1904, was $95. 
Prices advanced then to January, 1906, 
when the same stocks were selling at an 
average price of $138. Then they de- 
clined and in November, 1907, sold to 
$81.41. Another advance brought them 
up to $129.90 in January, 1910. They 
are now selling around $118.06. 

We thus see that there is a wide dif- 
ference in the changes in the price of 
securities and commodities. When taken 
over short periods security prices are 
much more variable than commodity 
prices. 

The monthly changes in the prices of 
railroad and industrial stocks sold on 
the New York Stock Exchange since 
1897 are given in Table II. The plus 
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sign indicates that there was an average 
gain in prices as compared with the pre- 
vious month. The O sign indicates a 
stationary price level and the minus 
sign signifies that stocks declined. The 
signs, as thus arranged, show no regular 
movements beyond a certain uniformity 
of advances in January, June, July, 
August and December each year. 

When the signs in Table II for the 
last few years are compared with the 
index numbers in Table I, the contrast 
will again show the variable character 
of security prices. There is a usually 
marked change in security prices every 
two or three months, whereas, the 
monthly variations in the average of 
commodity prices is slight and the 
movement of commodity prices are gen- 
erally slow and regular. 


INTER-RELATION. 


Security prices in America have been 
slowly advancing since last July, while 
commodity prices are declining. The 
trend of security prices has, therefore, 
been opposed to that of commodity 
prices. It will be interesting to learn 
whether such diverging trends are fre- 
quent. Between the years 1871 and 
1895 there were eight periods of ad- 
vancing prices on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The average duration of 
each of these bull periods was about 
tighteen months. The trend of com- 
modity prices in these periods was 
downward. Between 1896 and 1909, 
there were four bull movements in se- 
curities when commodity prices ad- 
vanced. Table III gives the principal 
movements of security and commodity 
prices, as prepared by the Wall Street 
Journal, for the period 1869-1910. 


Taste III. 
With Falling Commodity Prices. 


Average 

Duration 

Months. 

Eight bull movements, 1871 to 1895.. 18.12 

Nine bear movements, 1869 to 1896... 17.1% 

Ratio of duration of latter to those of 
former, 94.42 per cent. 
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With Rising Commodity Prices. 


Four bull movements, 1896 to 1909... 27.00 

One bull movement, 1877 to 1880.... 42.00 

Average duration of these five bull 
movements 


Three bear movements, 1899 to 1907.. 14.00 


Ratio of duration of latter to those of 
former, 46.67 per cent. 


The figures in this table confirm what 
was said above: security prices are much 
more unstable than commodity prices 
when taken over either long or short 
intervals of time. The trend of prices 
generally when taken over long periods 
is always upward. But if we follow the 
changes in commodity prices in the 
period 1864-1878 we will find that the 
trend was downward. 

Security prices also declined from 
1864 to 1877. In the beginning of 1877 
the market turned and prices of securi- 
ties advanced until the Autumn of 1880. 
But commodity prices started to ad- 
vance from 1878 and continued doing 
so until 1882. From 1882 they de- 
clined until 1897. Since that year they 
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advanced. The decline that started a 
year ago is probably only temporary. 
American commodity prices are moving 
out of sympathy with those in other 
parts of the world at present. This is 
an unusual state of things and is due to 
special causes acting in this country. In 
seeking the cause we will find that 
American banking conditions are large- 
ly responsible. 


SpeciaL INFLUENCES. 


The banks lost gold to Europe in 
1909-10. This weakened their lending 
powers. The inability of the banks to 
lend freely caused a contraction of com- 
mercial activities and this, in turn, re- 
sulted in the reduction of prices of 
foodstuffs and raw products generally; 
whereas the gold secured by the Euro- 
pean banks increased their lending pow- 
ers and stimulated commercial develop- 
ments. Thus, the loss of gold by our 
banks tended to cause commodity prices 
to decline at home and advance in 
Europe. It also depressed security 
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prices. But these rapidly recovered 
part of the decline. The balance of 
trade is now in our favor and we will 
soon be in a position to secure the re- 
turn of the gold lost two years ago. 
The return of that gold will, doubtless, 
stimulate trade again and bring about 
an advance in the prices of both com- 
modities and securities. This is prob- 
ably the proper explanation of the ex- 
traordinary movements in commodity 
prices in Europe and America in the 
past couple of years. They were main- 
ly caused by factors arising in the 
credit marts through changes made by 
the shifting of gold from American to 
European banks. 

No direct correspondence or interac- 
tion between commodity and security 
price movements is discoverable. Cer- 
tain basic phenomena in the commercial 
world sometimes affect one or other 
price systems and at times operate on 
both together. We cannot, for these 
reasons, predict changes in trend in one 
set of prices by noticing changes in the 
trend of the other set alone. 


Over a SERIES OF YEARS. 


A study of the movements of prices of 
securities and commodities over a series 
of years, however, indicates that com- 
modity price movements continue some- 
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times downward and sometimes upward 
during bull and bear periods on the 
Stock Exchanges. When the figures in 
Table III are studied, it will be found 
that when commodity and _ security 
prices fall in the same direction, at sub- 
stantially the same time, the periods of 
depression are intensified. In _ other 
words, the declines are usually exten- 
sive and business is seriously disturbed. 
But when commodities are rising against 
declining security prices, it is evident 
that general business conditions are 
sound and that the intrinsic values of 
investment securities will assert them- 
selves and check the declining Stock 
Market. 

This being the principal manner in 
which the inner-action of security and 
commodity prices is chiefly manifested, 
it follows as a matter of fact that the 
healthiest stock market conditions exist 
in periods when commodity and security 
prices are advancing together, or when 
commodity prices are declining against 
an advancing trend in security price 
movements—especially so under the 
conditions last mentioned. Such condi- 
tions arising after a period of severe 
liquidation in general business affairs 
almost invariably indicate the approach 
of favorable bond markets, and their 
affects are later exhibited in the de- 
mand for industrial stocks. 


INDUSTRIAL PREFERRED STOCKS AS INVEST- 
MENTS 


By Louis F. Gavet, of Gavet & Porter 


HERE is no doubt that a serious 
problem confronts the investor 

who must live on the income from se- 
curities. Forms of investment with 
which he is familiar, such as railroad 
bonds, mortgage loans, etc., yield a con- 
stantly decreasing return, while the cost 
of necessities steadily mounts. Forced, 
therefore, to lower their standard of 
living, or re-invest their principal where 
it will bring a higher return, too many 
have gone into mining speculation or 
business ‘“‘schemes” involving a whole or 


partial loss of both principal and in- 
come. 

It is important, therefore, for the 
public to broaden its knowledge of the 
investment field, for the additional in- 
come necessitated by the increased cost 
of living must be sought in securities 
outside the old lines. 


OpporRTUNITY. 


With the growth of this country and 
the strengthening of financial institu- 
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tions industries as a class are on a 
firmer basis than ever before; a basis 
that entitles them to the support of the 
general public through investment. 
There are many instances, particularly 
in Massachusetts, where companies are 
earning from two to five times their 
dividend requirement. 

Conditions were never more favor- 
able than now for investment in this 
class of securities. Not only is there 
a rapid and healthy expansion in busi- 
ness, but the money necessary to handle 
this increase is being sought along new 
lines. It is now the policy of the best 
companies to increase their capitaliza- 
tion rather than to borrow from the 
banks. For this reason there is oppor- 


tunity to obtain investment in compa- 


nies which have never before offered 
their stocks to the public. 

In safety and stability the best indus- 
trials are on a par with any other class 
of investments, their yield is higher, and 
their market broad enough to furnish 
ready sale. 


ConpitTions THat DETERMINE VALUE. 


Industrials, however, like other in- 
vestments, differ widely in merit, and 
by no means all are to be recommended 
as investments. Let us consider the 
basic conditions that determine their 
value. 

(1) A staple line of business is one 
of the first considerations in an invest- 
ment. Patented risks or novelties are 
liable to be seriously affected by ad- 
verse local or trade conditions, and in 
times of business depressions these 
stocks would fluctuate widely in value. 
The product, therefore, should be in 
broad, steady demand, preferably a 
necessity or semi-necessity for domestic 
or business use. In other words, the 
concern should be in a standard line of 
business. 


40 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


(2) It is a good rule never to buy 
any stock the sale of which is vital to 
the company’s success. While the prop- 
osition itself may be entirely sound, 
such purchases are business risks, not 
investments. The company should be 
strong financially, and the stock, if a 
new offering, should be issued for a 
legitimate purpose, such as handling in- 
creased business or retiring bond indebt- 
edness. The concern then should have 
its established capital and credit. 


(3) The ability to meet ordinary 
business competition and to operate at 
a fair commercial profit will enable a 
company to pay dividends through 
times of general depression as well as 
in times of prosperity, thereby insuring 
the investor his income regularly. 
Therefore, before its stock becomes an 
investment, a concern should have paid 
dividends for a term of years long 
enough to cover a period of adverse 
business conditions. It should have an 
uninterrupted and long dividend record. 

(4) The executive officers should be 
scrutinized very carefully to make sure 
not only that their honesty is above sus- 
picion, but that they are experienced 
and that their business records are 
sound. Private investors are too apt 
to be influenced by prejudice or per- 
sonal friendship in considering this 
point. The last and perhaps the most 
important condition, therefore, is 
proper management. 

To sum up: 


The best industrial stocks are those 
of established concerns under proper 
management, with a standard line of 
business and a long dividend record. 


EXAMINATION. 


But how is it possible for an investor 
to assure himself that a company whose 
stock he is considering fills these condi- 
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tions? He has neither the facilities nor 
time to make a thorough examination, 
and even were he to do so, his lack of 
experience would inevitably lead him to 
overlook many facts which might vitally 
affect the value of a security. It is 
here that the specialist comes to his aid. 

Everyone contemplating investment 
in industrials ought to consult a com- 
petent specialist who sees to it that 
three distinct investigations are made, 
each by a man expert in that particular 
field. That is, the company is examined 
on its legal, financial and industrial 
sides. 

The Legal Examination determines 
whether the rights of the preferred 
stockholders have been safeguarded, 
and whether they have been given the 
usual advantages over the common 
stockholders. A preferred stock should 
be cumulative; that is, its dividends 
should be a debt and lien on the assets 
of the corporation. If a dividend is 
passed the preferred stockholders then 
have a legal claim against the company. 
In case of liquidation the preferred 
stock should also have a prior claim on 
the assets of the company. 


The Financial Examination is made 
by a public accountant to determine two 
points: 


Ist. The quantity and quality of as- 
sets against which the preferred stock 
is issued. 


2d. The amount of profit which the 
corporation is making. 


The property should show a value in 
real assets of at least twenty-five per 
cent. more than the amount of preferred 
stock outstanding. Good will, though 
an important factor in the business of 
any concern, is not a tangible asset or 
one to be considered in the issue of pre- 
ferred stock. It should appear only as 
an offset to common stock. 

This audit should also show that the 
corporation is making enough profit to 
enable it to pay all dividend charges 
and to lay aside a surplus against a 
term of adverse trade conditions. 

The Industrial Examination deter- 
mines whether the business in which the 
corporation is engaged is staple enough 


to form the basis of a good investment 
It also assures that the concern is prop- 
erly equipped to meet fair competition, 
that its plant and methods are up-to- 
date, and that its product is up to 
standard in quality. 


YIELD AND MARKETABILITY. 


It is a fair statement that any stock 
which meets these tests is a safe in- 
vestment. In addition to security, how- 
ever, we must consider the points of 
yield and marketability. 

Industrial stocks of the highest grade 
may be purchased to net as much as 
six or even seven per cent. It may 
naturally be asked why concerns whose 
credit is good should be willing to pay 
this high price when they can borrow 
from the banks at a lower rate. They 
are very glad to do this, however, be- 
cause it is worth the difference in inter- 
est to have these added funds as per- 
manent capital rather than as loans 
which the banks may call at a time 
when it would be difficult to replace 
them. 

Under certain conditions, it is no 
doubt necessary for the investor to keep 
all his money in listed stocks that may 
be sold at an instant’s notice. There is 
also no question that every one should 
keep part of his funds so invested. For 
those, however, who live on the income 
from their investments the safety of 
their principal and the return they get 
from it are of more importance than 
immediate marketability. For these the 
market for good industrials is broad 
enough. This question of marketabil- 
ity, however, brings up one of the 
strongest arguments for dealing with an 
established and reputable investment 
house. If you buy direct from the con- 
cern which issues the stock, their re- 
ponsibility ends with the payment of 
dividends. They are under no obliga- 
tions to provide a market for your stock 
should you desire to re-sell it. A re- 
sponsible investment house, however, 
looks on its customer’s interests as iden- 
tical with its own, and is quite as anx- 
ious to re-sell stock as to make the 
original sale. 
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REAL ESTATE BONDS AS AN 


New York City 


INVESTMENT 


By Joseph Osler, President Fifth Avenue Bond & Mortgage Company 


CONSERVATIVE investment se- 
curity that has been increasing 
steadily in popularity in the East, as 
well as in parts of the West, is the real 
estate bond. They have appealed par- 
ticularly to that class of investors who 
seek the highest degree of safety and 
stability. 

Bonds properly secured by real estate 
fluctuate probably less than any other 
class of security. Changing commercial 
conditions, the steady tendency to ex- 
tend the supervision of State govern- 
ments and particularly the national gov- 
ernment over railroad and other cor- 
porations has naturally given rise to a 
feeling of uncertainty as to the basis 
upon which the future earnings and 
property of these corporations will be 
placed; and this feeling of uncertainty 
has created hesitancy concerning invest- 
ments in the securities of these corpora- 
tions. 

The result has been that investors 
have sought elsewhere for a means of 
placing their surplus and savings; 
where its safety, value and earning 
power will be entirely unaffected by 
changing laws and uninfluenced by 
fluctuating market movements. 

Such conditions they have found 
among the best class of real estate 
bonds. 


There are three well known elements 
that effect the value and desirability of 
bonds—security, marketability and in- 
come. Bonds bearing simultaneously a 
high degree of security and ready mar- 
ketability return a small yield on the 
investment. 

Security is, of course, the first and 
by far the most important consideration 
to the person who is seeking the proper 
investment for his surplus or savings. 
To my knowledge there are no bonds 
which offer the same solid degree of 
security with as large a return as first 
mortgage real estate bonds. 

This fact is becoming rapidly recog- 
nized by investors themselves, and the 
result is the growing popularity of 
these securities. 


SMALLER DENOMINATIONS. 


Another phase of the situation is im- 
portant. Tradition and custom have 
placed the unit of bonds in the United 
States at $1,000. It has been assumed 
that the bond investor must be a man 
of means. Bankers have catered to the 
wealthy investor. The result has been 
that firms and institutions offering in- 
vestment securities did not reach the 
host of men and women of average or 
small means whose surplus for invest- 
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ment might amount to one or a few hun- 
dred of dollars at a time. 

But the financial intelligence of the 
average man and woman in this coun- 
try has been growing steadily. Bank- 
ers and others interested in investment 
matters have recognized the change, 
with the result that high class bond se- 
curities may now be obtained in denom- 
inations of $500 and $100. Among 
these offering such securities are com- 
panies handling the highest grade of 
real estate bonds. 

These realty securities may be prop- 
erly considered the best type of invest- 
ment for the man or woman to whom an 
investment is simply a means of sav- 
ing. The first and most important rea- 
son is the security; the second is the 
rate of income. 


First Mortcaces ON ty. 


In my comments concerning real es- 
tate securities I have recognized only 
the highest class of such securities. To 
the investor there is one absolutely es- 
sential element that must be investi- 
gated and considered before an invest- 
ment is made in realty bonds. Only 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE INVESTMENT 





those which are an absolute first mort- 
gage should be considered as a sound 
investment. 

Real estate bonds are sometimes 
based upon a second mortgage, or they 
may be simply debentures, issued by a 
realty corporation, in which case they 
are merely promises to pay, and should 
be classed with unsecured notes. 

The investor who is satisfied with 
only the highest degree of safety must 
insist that the bonds which he purchases 
represent a direct and absolute first 
mortgage lien. When real estate bonds 
of this class are offered, and are backed 
by property of value sufficiently in ex- 
cess of the mortgage, they may be con- 
sidered a gilt edge investment. 

In New York City and other cities of 
the East few savings banks pay more 
than three or three and one-half per 
cent. on deposits. It is not remarkable, 
therefore, that first mortgage real estate 
bonds with a yield nearly twice as great 
are rapidly becoming more popular as 
a means of saving alone. Their in- 


creasing popularity will naturally affect 
their price, so that we may properly 
look for a steady advancement in the 
salable value of these securities. 






BANKER 


NVESTMENT banking is a serious, 
responsible business. An_invest- 
ment banker is in one sense like a mer- 
chant. He buys securities at wholesale 
and sells them at retail. In another 
sense he is a counsellor. He must offer 
his clients sound advice regarding their 
investments. He must recommend to 
each customer securities adapted to the 
particular needs of that customer. 
The banker as a merchant is under 
the heaviest of obligations to handle 
goods of honest value. He may not 
take advantage of the principle of 
“Caveat emptor.” Unlike most wares 
sold by merchants, the goods a bond 
dealer handles must never wear out. 
They must remain sound and true for 
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ten, twenty or fifty years and at the 
end of their life they must be redeemed 
at their full face value. 

The investment banker, therefore, 
who has a proper appreciation of the 
nature of his calling will make the 
matter of the safety of the securities 
he handles his chief concern. He will 
bring to his aid all his skill, judgment 
and experience, to assure himself of the 
soundness of the bonds he offers. 

The responsibilities of the bond deal- 
er are particularly heavy for another 
reason. His client frequently when buy- 
ing securities relies absolutely and com- 
pletely upon his recommendations. The 
investor has neither the time the money, 
the knowledge nor the experience neces- 
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sary to enable him to determine the 
value of the bonds he is buying. He 
is completely in the banker’s hands. 
The dealer of the right sort will not re- 
gard lightly the obligations imposed 
ipon him by the relation of trust which 
he bears to his client. 

The banker ought to be exceedingly 
careful of the character of the bonds he 
sells. People buy of him for invest- 
ment; they are not speculating and they 
cannot afford to lose. Many of his 
clients are absolutely dependent upon 
the income from the securities they buy 
for the wherewithal with which to live. 
If any of the securities turn out to be 
worthless, some of the holders may 
actually suffer for the necessities of 
life. The bond buyer does not expect 
to take any chances; he is a loaner of 
money, and all he is promised for part- 
ing with his money is the payment of 
the loan at maturity, with a certain 
specified rate of interest for the use of 
the money by the borrower. 

So the investment banker, in investi- 
gating this matter of the safety of the 
bonds he offers to his clients, spends 
a great amount of his time and money. 
He brings all his skill, judgment and 
experience to bear on this all-important 
question, and if the banker is lacking in 
skill, if his judgment is faulty, or if 
his experience in his profession has 
been limited, disaster is almost certain- 
ly in store for him and his clients 
through the purchase of unsound se- 
curities. 

Bonds may roughly be divided into 
four classes, and each class requires on 
the part of the banker a special method 
of investigation and handling. The 
four classes are: 

(1) Municipal, (2) railroad, 
public utility, (4) industrial. 


(3) 


MunICcIPALS. 


Municipal bonds, in which class are 
included governments, are generally re- 
garded as the highest class of securities. 
However, to do a comprehensive busi- 
ness in municipal securities requires on 
the part of the banker an extensive ex- 
perience. In considering a municipal 


issue the investment banker concerns 
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himself primarily with two considera- 
tions: 

a. The character of the municipal- 
ity. b. The legality of the issue. 

a. In considering the character of 
the municipality the experience and 


judgment of the banker comes into play. 


If he has had a large amount of expe- 
rience he knows intimately entire sec- 
tions of the country; in addition, he in- 
vestigates thoroughly each community 
issuing the bonds he handles; he knows 
the restrictions placed upon municipali- 
ties by different State laws in connec- 
tion with their issuance of bonds. Some 
of these restrictions are conservative, 
whereas in other cases they are liberal. 
Having the benefit of a large experi- 
ence, and if endowed with good judg- 
ment, the banker will be successful in 
handling securities only of growing 
and substantial communities. 

b. The banker, however, must not 
only assure himself that the municipal- 
ity offers adequate security for the loan, 
but must likewise assure himself that 


the bonds he purchases have been legal- 


ly issued. In this connection he calls to 
his aid the services of leading lawyers 
who specialize in municipal law. No 
responsible banking firm buys an issue 
of municipal bonds without first secur- 
ing the opinion of an attorney that the 
Londs were legally issued and that they 
are a valid obligation of the municipal- 
ity putting them out. 


Not long ago our firm made a bid for 
an issue of school bonds, that is to say, 
the proceeds of the bonds were to be 
used to build an addition to a school 
house in a school district. In making 
our bid we inserted the usual provision 
that our offer was subject to approval 
of the legality of the bonds by our at- 
torneys. Our bid was accepted on these 
terms, and very shortly afterwards we 
sold the bonds at a substantial profit to 
a savings bank, our sale likewise being 
conditioned upon the approval of the 
attorneys. Sad to relate, the attorneys 
would not give their opinion that the 
bonds had been legally issued. It seems 
that the State law authorized the issu- 
ance of school bonds when a tax had 
been voted for the purpose of retiring 
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the bonds, which matured serially, as 
they should become due. Pursuant to 
the law a special meeting of the voters 
had been called to levy the tax. The 
statute further provided that notice of 
the meeting should be published in two 
papers, should there be two 1n the dis- 
trict, one in each week, for four weeks 
next preceding such meeting. In the 
case under consideration, it appeared 
that notice had been published in two 
papers for the four weeks, but the last 
notice in one of the papers had ap- 
peared ten days before the meeting. So 
our attorneys could not say that the 
bonds had legally been issued. The 
entire sale had to be cancelled and our 
firm had to forego a very satisfactory 
profit. 

The irregularity in the proceedings 
authorizing the bonds had been so 
slight, I am convinced that had we 
taken them they would have been paid, 
principal and interest. There was, how- 
ever, a remote possibility that some one, 
at some time, might have attacked the 
issue, and for that reason had we sold 
the bonds to our customers, we would 
not have fulfilled the obligations that a 
banking firm owes its clients. 

It is true that some municipal issues 
require little investigation. Government 
bonds come in this category. It takes 
little investigation to prove that the 
United States Government bonds are 
safe. (We:cannot say the same of the 
government bonds of a Central America 
republic.) So it may be taken for 
granted that the bonds of most of our 
largest municipalities, such as those of 
New York or Philadelphia, for instance, 
if legally issued, are safe securities. 
Dealing in such bonds is in a sense a 
kind of glorified speculation on the part 
of the dealer. If he buys the bonds at 
a time when securities are advancing, he 
will make money. If, however, in bid- 
ding for these bonds he pays too high 
a price or if the market is declining, he 
will lose money. 


RaiLtroap Bonps. 


In dealing in railroad bonds, just as 
dealing in municipal bonds, the ques- 
tion of the safety of the issue is of all 
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importance to the bankers, and in deter- 
mining this matter of safety the banker 
must have skill, judgment and experi- 
ence. He must know his business. The 
banker does not wish to handle any 
bonds on which in five, ten or even fifty 
years there may be a default in the pay- 
ment of principal or interest. 

The investigation however, which is 
undertaken in connection with railroad 
bonds differs from that followed in the 
case of municipal issues. Many rail- 
road bonds are the obligations of great, 
strong corporations whose credit may 
be said to have been established. No one 
would have much fear as to the safety of 
a bond of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for instance. Yet, while a great many 
different railroad issues may be said 
to be so well secured that there is little 
likelihood of there ever being a default 
in the payment of the interest or prin- 
cipal, it is true that each issue differs in 
quality from every other issue. While 
it is perhaps not good rhetoric to use 
the comparative of the word “safe,” it 
is true that while two issues may both 
be safe, or amply protected, the security 
behind one may be much greater than 
that behind the other. Analogy may be 
found in real estate mortgage loans. A 
man may have a piece of improved real 
estate worth $100,000. A mortgage of 
$50,000 would be perfectly safe, but a 
loan of only $25,000 with the same 
property as security, would, of course, 
be better. So we have an innumerable 
number of railroad bonds in the various 
markets of the country, many of them 
thoroughly high grade bonds, but, after 
all, there are as many gradations in the 
security as there are different issues. 

The service the banker renders his 
customers in connection with these high 
grade railroad issues is to supply secu- 
rities to his clients at a little lower price 
than other bonds of equal merit are 
bringing in the market. 

There are many railroads which have 
not established a position of high credit. 
Some roads are too small; some may be 
too young or serving a slowly develop- 
ing territory ; some may be over-capital- 
ized and others may not have the best 
of management. 
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It may be true, however, that some of 
the issues of bonds on any such roads 
as these may be amply secured. Be- 
cause the issuing company has not a po- 
sition of unquestioned credit, they may 
be purchased at lower prices than may 
the bonds of the older and stronger 
roads. In handling the bonds of these 
roads which may be said to have only 
mediocre credit, the banker must use es- 
pecial care. His investigation of each 
issue must be thorough and exhaustive. 
The investigation in such an instance 
will not only include an analysis of the 
company’s accounts, but if the banker 
is wise, a personal examination of the 
property by his expert representative. 
Some time ago our firm was offered 
about $1,500,000 bonds secured by a 
mortgage on a subsidiary line of a sys- 
tem which while enjoying a fair stand- 
ing, does not command the _ highest 
credit. The amount of bonds issued 
against the line was low and we felt if 
the road did a good business; was in 
first-class condition and if it served a 
prosperous and growing section, the 


bonds would prove unquestionably safe. 
We, therefore sent our expert, who, by 
the way, was formerly a railroad man, 
out to examine the property. 

The subsidiary line nearly paralleled 
the main line of the parent company, 
but served an entirely different terri- 


tory. This territory, our expert found, 
was not well developed, nor rich either 
in agricultural or mineral resources. 
Only a small amount of freight origin- 
ated on the line and as no through traf- 
fic was moved over it, the business it did 
was very light. Our representative 
found the road in poor condition. The 
right of way followed an old canal and 
the line was about as straight as the 
letter S. In seventeen miles he counted 
no less than eighty-seven curves. The 
ties were small and many of them were 
rotting away. There was practically 
no ballast and little ditching or drain- 
age. The rails were light and badly 
worn; some had been worn down on one 
side, then taken up, reversed, and put 
down again. Our expert reported that 
it would not be safe to run a train over 
the track at a greater speed than twen- 
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ty miles an hour. As a matter of fact, 
the few trains operated over the line did 
not make this speed except in short 
stretches. There was only one passen- 
ger train a day, each way, over the 
road. 

Needless to say, after our investiga- 
tion, we did not purchase the bonds, yet 
they were sold and the interest has al- 
ways been promptly paid. I am glad, 
however, that none of them are held by 
any of our clients. It was only by send- 
ing a representative to make an investi- 
gation that we were able to obtain full 
information regarding the security. The 
information available in the annual re- 
ports of the parent company, in the 
manuals, and so forth, was of little 
value in this particular case. 


Pusuic Utirity Bonps. 


In dealing in public utility and in- 
dustrial bonds, the responsibility of the 
banker to his clients is particularly 
heavy. Public utility or public service 
corporations are companies which sup- 
ply such necessities of modern urban 
existence as gas for lighting and heat- 
ing, electricity for lighting and power 
and transportation by means of surface, 
elevated or subway lines. Public utility 
bonds, as a class, rank higher than in- 
dustrial bonds, because the earnings of 
public utility corporations are not sub- 
ject to the same fluctuations from year 
to year, and because in years of busi- 
ness depression the earnings do not 
shrink nearly so severely as do the 
earnings of most industrial corpora- 
tions. 

When a banker handles an issue of 
public utility bonds, he, either alone or 
with associates, handles the entire is- 
sue. He becomes identified with the 
property and on him is the entire re- 
sponsibility for the future history of 
the bonds. Therefore, the examination 
which the conscientious banker makes 
before he purchases an issue of public 
service corporation bonds is particularly 
thorough and exhaustive. He not only 
employs his own experts but calls to his 
aid outside engineers auditors and cor- 
poration lawyers of the highest rank. 
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He investigates the character of the 
community served, the condition and 
value of the property by a mortgage on 
which the bonds are secured the man- 
agement, the adequacy of the earnings, 
the franchises, the question of over- 
capitalization, the chance of future suc- 
cess, the legality of the bond issue, and 
so forth. He studies the corporation 
from every point of view possible. 

It is my opinion that if the public 
service corporation bond meets the re- 
quirements of the conservative, con- 
scientious and successful banker, there 
is no other security so well adapted to 
the needs of the average investor. 

Such bonds are safe, they yield a 
higher rate of interest than do other 
classes of bonds of equal merit, and 
their market history, for the past ten 
years at least, compares very favorably 
with that of railroad and municipal 
bonds. 

Public service corporations have, as a 
class, grown and prospered greatly dur- 
ing the past decade. This has been to 
a considerable extent due to the rapid 
growth of the municipalities they have 
served. The recent census has demon- 
strated that nearly all American cities 
of substantial size have increased mate- 
rially in population since the enumera- 
tion in 1900. The statistics of our bet- 
ter public service corporations show that 
their business has grown even more rap- 
idly. With a more general appreciation 
of the merits of the right kind of cor- 
poration securities, there has developed 
a broader demand for them. While 
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during the past decade there has been a 
decline in the prices of most high-grade 
railroad and municipal bonds, due prob- 
ably to the fact that capital is worth 
more to-day than it was ten years ago, 
corporation bonds, since they bear the 
higher rate of interest now demanded 
by capital, sell close to the prices they 
brought ten or fifteen years ago. The 
broader demand for this class of bonds 
taken in connection with the growth in 
strength and prestige of the issuing 
companies has prevented them from 
showing the same decline in market 
value that has overtaken railroad and 
municipal bonds. 

As I have said before, the responsi- 
bilities of the banker in dealing in cor- 
poration bonds are particularly heavy. 
As the banker usually buys an entire 
issue, the bonds are held exclusively by 
his own clients, and he must not only be 
convinced that the bonds are safe, but 
he must make a market for them as 
well, in order that his clients may bor- 
row on them or convert them into cash, 
if they find it necessary to do so. The 
banker must not only assure himself 
that the bonds are sound when he buys 
them, but that they will continue safe 
under whatever conditions may arise. 
He usually keeps in touch with the 
property as long as the bonds are out- 
standing, and often by advice or moral 
pressure or some other influence, he is 
able to prevent ill-considered action on 
the part of the owners of the property 
which might prejudice the standing of 
the securities. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


[Corrected to April 17, 1911.] 


BONDS. 


Bankers, 
Wall 


GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY 


Quoted by Rhoades & Company, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 45 
St., New York. 

Name and Maturity. Price. 

U. 8S. Gov., reg. 28, 1930.....101%-101% 

U. S. Gov., reg. 38, 1918......102 -102% 

Panama Canal, reg. 2s, . .1005g-101 

Dist. of Columbia 3-65s 105 =-107 

Alabama 4s, July, 1956 104 -104% 

Colorado 4s, '22 (op. °12).... 99 -100 

Connecticut 34s, Apr., '30.... 99 -102 

Louisiana 4s, Jan., - 99% 

Maryland 3s, 1926 - 951% 


Yield. 
70 
60 
80 
12 
77 
00 
35 
08 
-90 


wh wr worn 


Yield. 
.90 
2.90 
.35 


Name and Maturity. Price. 


1940 


ot) 


Massachusetts 314s, 
New York State 3s, °59...... 101%-102% 
Tenn. New Settlement 3s, '13. 97 - 97% 
Va. 6s, B. B. & Co. ctfzs., 57%- 59 
Boston 3%s, 1929 92%- 95 
New York City -108%-109 
New York City 4%s, -102%-103% 
New York City 4s, 99 %-100 
New York City 4s, 99%4- 99% 
New York City 4%s, 1960....104%-104% 
New York City 4%s, 1930-1960.102%-102% 
New York State Canal 4s, 1960.105%-106 
New York City 3%s, 1954.... 89%- 89% 
New York City 3%s, 1930.... 91%- 92% 


+ 


95 
07 
00 
00 


ALOhe hee SOO 
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GUARANTEED STOCKS, 
Quoted by W. E. Hutton & Co., 
vestment Securities, 6 Broad st., 

(Guaranteeing company 

Bid. 
Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..280 
Allegheny & West'n (B. R. I. & P.).135 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.)..180 
Augusta & Savannah A. L. (Cen. 

of Ga.) 105 
Beech Creek (N. Y. Central) ...... 93 
Boston & Lowell (B. & M.) 
Bleecker St. & F. Ry. Co. (Met. St. 

Ry. Co.) 

Boston & Albany (N. Y. . 
Boston & Providence (Old Colony). 
Broadway & ith Av. 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 
Brooklyn City R. R. 

Co.) 

Camden & Burlington Co. 

R. R.) 

Catawissa R. R. (Phila. & Read.)..112 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.).210 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 10 
Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 

(M. S. R.) 100 
Cleveland & Pittsburg .164 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterme nt.. 98 
Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.)...-200 
Commercial Union (Com’] C. Co.)..100 
Commercial Union of Me. (Com. C. 

Co.) 100 
Concord & Montreal (B. & ‘E3. +155 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.). -170 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.)....138 
Coun. Biver ( & Me) x0 caseversc 269 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (Cc. H. & D.)..180 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. & R.).190 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. (L. S. & 

M. S&S.) 

East Pa. (Phila. & Reading) 

Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. 

Elmira & Williamsport pfd. 
Cen.) 

Erie & Kalamazoo (J. 

Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. 

Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. 

M. S§.) 

Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union)... 
Forty-second ame & G. St. 

(Met. St. Ry. 
Georgia R. R. 

(eS SS * Peer 
Gold & Stock Tel. 
Grand River Valley 
Hereford Railway 
Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.) 95 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 84 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.)....160 
Kalamazoo, Al. & G. Rapids (L. 

& §S.) 

Kan. C., Ft. 

L. & S. F.) 
K. C. St. L. & C. pfd. (Chic. & Al.).120 
Lake Shore Special (Mich. S. & N. 

Ind.) vette ere reece eee eee e cece ees B20 
Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) 

Little Schuylkill Nav. & Coal (Phin. 

& R.) 112 
Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl.)160 
— Hill & Schuylkill Hav. (F. *. 

%.) 

Mobile & Birmingham pfd. 4% 

Ry.) 

Mobile & Ohio (So. 
Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley). 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & W.). 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.) 
N. H. & Northampton (N. Y., 
& Hz.) 
N. J. Transportation Co. 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. 

(i &. B. Be) 

N. Y. & Harlem 


218 
294 


1124 
1165 
140 


Co.) .200 


(Nor. 


& Bk. Co 


Co. ‘Cw. eae 
(Mich. Cent.).. 
(Maine Central). 


Scott & M., 


(N. Y. Central)... 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.) 
Ninth Av. R.R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.) 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.).... 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.).. 
North R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. ee 
Northwestern Telegraph if U.) 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y.,N.H.&H. ). 
Ogden Min. R.R. (Cen.R.R.ofN.J.). 
Old Colony (N. Y., N. H. & H.).... 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.).. 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 


Dealers in In- 
New York. 


in parentheses.) 

Asked. 
290 
145 


Bid. 


Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.I.&P.)..175 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa.R.R.)..248 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. E. & C. Co.). 68 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa. R.R.)165 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic. ene 
(Pa. R. R.) 
Pitts. & North Adams 
Pitts., McW’port & Y. 
M. S.) 
Providence & Worcester (N. 
H. & H.) 
Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. & H.). 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.). 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.).118 
Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.).166 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 80 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)..115 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.).100 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.).--165 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.)..190 
Upper Coos (Maine Central) .135 
Utica & Black River (Rome, 
& O.) 
Utica, Chen. & Susq. (D. L. 
United N. J. & Canal Co. 
Valley of New York (D., L. & W.) 
Ware R. R. (Boston & ‘smeny)... 
Warren R. R. (D., L. & W.) 


SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 


Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 
Following are current quotations 
principal short-term railway and 
securities. Date of maturity 
of the importance of those 
the 
ity. All notes mature on the first of the 
named except where the day is 
specified; interest is semi-annual 
crued interest should be added 


(B. @ A.). 


"120 


166 
eons 
241 
-122 
160 


dates in 


Name and Maturity. Price. 


Am. Cig. 4s, “‘A’’ Mar. 15, e 98% - 
Am. Cig. 4s, “B’ Mar. 15, - 9T7%- 98% 
Am. Locomotive 5s, Oct., 9914-100% 
Bethlehem Steel 6s, Nov., "100 16-101 
“Big Four’ 5s, June, 00000 
B. R. & P. Equip. 4%s 99 
Chic. & Alton 5s, Mar. 15 =. 
Cc. H. & D. 4s, July, °18...... 
Diamond Match 5s, July, - 98 
Hudson Co. 6s, Oct., 98 

Interboro 6s, May, 101% 
zx. c. kK. 4&2 kL. &. Gept.. oo 

Maine Central 4s, Dec., ’14.... 98 

Minn. & St. Louis 5s, Feb., - 98% 
New Orl. Term. 5s, Apr., 99% -100 
N. Y. C. Equip. 5s, Nov., -100 
N. Y. C. Equip. 5s, Nov., 
N. Y. C. Equip. 5s, Nov., 
N. Y. C. Equip. 5s. Nov., ° 
N.Y.,N.H.&H. a Jan., - -100 
N.Y.,N.H.&H. 58, Jan., . .100%%-101 
No. American 5s, May, cow Se. 508 
St. L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., -. 96%- 98 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., a 
Tidewater 6s, June, 100% 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., 
Wood Worsted 4%s, Mar., ’11. 99%- 
Western Tel. 5s, Feb., 12.... 99 


INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 
Bid. 


-100 
-100 


- 99 
-100 


Ann Arbor, pref. 

Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western.... 
Atlanta & West Point ae 

Atlantic Coast Line of Conn 

Buffalo & Susquehanna, pref. 

Central New England 

Central New England, pref. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville... 50 
Chicago. Ind. & Louisville, pref.... 60 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.... 35 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 65 
Cincia,, N. OC. & Tex. POC. .00s.cc0e.6 140 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref....10 
Cincinnati Northern 

Cleveland, Akron & Columbus 

Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., 

Delaware 

Des Moines & 


Ft. Dodge, 


for 


to price. 


99% 


-100% 

-100 14 
%- 99% 
96%4- 97% 


-101% 


- 99% 


; -101% 
. .102%-103% 
..103%-104% 
104% -106 4 
-100%% 


- 98% 
-101% 
99%-100% 


= 99% 


the 
industrial 
is given, because 
computing 
value of securities with so near a matur- 
month 
otherwise 
on all. 


Ac- 


Yield. 


Ol OT 


OU ee oe OV OT OT OT Cd C0 oe oe oe OO OT DCO DOT OTC 


80 
10 
140 
250 
12 
15 
27 


“60 
80 
50 
70 


60 
84 
95 
46 
45 


-92 
-10 
-25 
-60 
-35 


125 
-05 


.00 
06 


92 


-50 
-25 
-58 
45 
-15 
-15 


15 


-15 
-70 
-93 
-00 
-60 
-45 
-35 
-25 
-50 
-20 


Asked. 
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EQUIPMENT BONDS. REALTY SECURITIES. 
Quoted by Blake & Reeves, Dealers in Invest- Quoted by Peabody & Co., Specialists in Real 
ment Securities, 34 Pine St., New York. Estate Securities, 42 Broadway, New York. 
(Quotations are given in basis.) Dividend. Bid. Asked. 
: Ackerson, T. B. Co.com. 5% 200 TT 
Bid. Aske d. Ackerson, T. B. Co. pfd. 8% 98% 100 
Atl. Coast Line 4%, Mar., "17..-- 4% 4% *Alliance Realty Co.... 8% Q. Apr. 119 122 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 4% %, Apr.,’27 4% 4% Bond & Mtg. Guar. Co.12% Q. Feb. 247 252 
Canadian Northern 4% Zor Sept., '19 5% 5 City Investing Co.......... 60 65 
Central of Georgia 4%%, July, ’16 5_ 4% City & Sub. Homes Co. ms 7 Ine.&D. 8% 9 
Central of N. J. 4%, Apr., '13.... 4% 4% Lawyers Mortgage Co..12% Q. Jan. 251 257 
Ches. & Ohio 4%, Oct., ’16....... 5. 4% Lawyers Tit. I. & T. = 2% Q. Jan. 245 248 
Chic. & Alton 4%, June, '16...... 54% 5 Monaton Realty & In- 
Chic. & Alton 412%, Nov., "18.... 542 a vesting Corp., com... 5% 95 110 
Chic., R. I. & Pac. 442%, Feb., ‘17 55% 47 N. Y. Mtg. & Sec. Co..12% Q. Jan. 219 223 
Den. & Rio Grande 5%, Mar., °11 5% 4% N. Y¥. R. E. Sec. Co. 
Del. & Hud. 442%, July, '22...--- 4% 4% Conv., ist pfd....... 7% 98% 100 
Erie 4%, Dec., ‘1l..--.. seeeeeeees 5 5% Realty Associate Co.... 6% J.&J. 106 110 
Erie 4%, Jume, °13....eeeecceeees ° 4% Second United Cities Realty Co., 
rie 4%, Dec., 14... cccccccccsrves 5 4% Series A, Pld. SG ccccn cece Sadia ae 15 
Erie 4%, Dec., °19..---sseeeeeees - 5 4% Title Guar. & Tr. Co..-20% Q. May 485 495 
Erie 4%, June, '16...-.-. sss eeeeeere 5 = 4% Am. Real Estate Co., Gold 6%.... 91 96 
N. Y. Cent. 5%, Nov., ’11....++++- 4% 4% Estates of Long Beach, 6% ...... 15 85 
N. Y¥. Cent. 5%, Nov., | 13.. ° 4% 4% Greely Square Realty Co., 5%..... oe 88 
No. West. 4%, Mar., ‘17.... -+ 4% 4% Hotel Rector, 2d Mtg., 5%, 1919.... .. 90 
Pennsylvania 4% ow 14..-...-- 4% 4% Inter Borough Realty Co Profit 
Seaboard Air Line 5%, June, ll.. 5 4% Sharing 5% ....... abies ee . 95 
So. Ry. 412%, Series B, June, ‘14. 5% 4% Improved Property Holding Co. of 
MS is Bey OO, DOUION BD vce ecxcn ves 100 104 
. Improved Property Holding Co. of 
NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND ” ms En >. series gee eed 95 100 
4 aa >aNy Ds y : 4 Mortgage ond Co., 20 yr., 4%.... 884 89% 
FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS Monaton Realty & Invest. Corp.. 6% fon 95 


, S H. P. Pell & Co., Members New N. Y. R. E. Sec. Co., Gold Mtg. 6% 98% 100 
Quoted by New York Realty Owners, Guar. 6% 921% 97% 


York Stock Exchange, Brokers and Dealers Ny “Gontral Realty Co., Gold 6%. 92 96 
in Investment Securities, 43 Exchange Place, Queensboro Corporation, Part. 5%.. 95 100 


New York City. Underwriters Realty & Title Co., 6% .. 85 


Bleecker St & Ful hed 


Bid. Asked. 
*6% extra dividend 1910. 





lst 48 ....++- eo 1950 J&I 55 65 
Bway Surf Ry Ist 5s..1924 J&IJ 101% 103% ees 
Bway & 7th Av stock..... cnas Bae 130 
Bway & 7th Av Con 58.1943 J&J 101 103 ; . 

Bway & 7th Av 2d 5s.1914 J&N 100 102 POWER COMPANY BONDS. 

Yol & 9 Av eee I 99 102 " 7 

Caslatonhee a on at oo 100 =102 Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., Bankers, 
Dry Dk E B & Bat 58.1932 J&D 98 100 Members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Dry Dock E B & Bat 24 Broad St., New York. 

Ctie Ce ccccccscsresc39l4 FRA 90 40 Yor P 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s. +192 22 M&S 96 100 Bid. Asked. 
Second Av Ry stock. sere 7 14% Guanajuato Power & El. Co. com.. 32 36 
Second Av Ry Cons bs. 1948 F&A 50 56 Bonds, 6%, due 1932 (Int.) ..... ave axis 
Sixth Av Ry _ stock........ esne E08 125 Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 

South Ferry Ry ist 58.1919 J&D 58 70 Pref., 6%, cumulative (ex com. 

Union Ry Ist 5s..--...1942 F&A 100 102 MOG EGY - inis:bs0's 6:9 ct acenacue eaeave 74 76 
Westchester El Ry 5s..1943 J&J 65 75 Arizona Power Co. bonds, 6%, due 

Yonkers Ry Ist 5s..... 1946 A&O 75 85 a REE ee ae ae 85 93 
New Amst Gas Cons 58.1927 J&J 101% 102% Arizona Power Co. pref. .......... 55 60 
Central Union Gas 5s..1927 M&S 103% ... Avigona Power Co. COM, 2.0.00. 20 24 
Equitable Gas Light 58.1930 J&J 108% ai Great Western Power Co. bonds, 

N Y & E R Gas Ist 58.1944 J&J 104 105% a, SO SE a beets oc ne ee nwae es 84% 85% 
N Y & E R GasCon 5s.1945 J&J 99 101 Mobile Elec. Co. bds., 5%, due 1946 .. 90 
Northern Union Gas 5s.1927 M&N ... cca Mobile Electric Co., pref., 7%..... 84 90 
Standard Gas Light 58.1930 M&N 103 106 Mobile Electric Co., com. .--....... a 
Westchester Light 5s..1950 J&D 100% 103 Amer. Power & Lt. Co., pref., 6%. 81% 82% 
Brooklyn Ferry Gen 58.1943 .... 15 24 Amer. Power & Lt. Co., com....... 73 75 


Hoboken Fy list mtg5s.1946 M&N 103 107 
NY & Bkn Fy ist mt6s.1911 J&J 90 96 
NY & Hobok Fy Gen 5s.1946 J&D 96 99 


NY & East River Fy...... QM 20 28 y ANEOUS SECURITIES. 
10th & 23d St Ferry....... A&O 30 40 EEOELLANESUS SHCU . 
10th & 23d St Fy 1st 5s. 1919 J&D 58 70 Quoted by J..-K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Brokers and 
Union Ferry .....- eine Qs 27 30 Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 33 Wall 


7 ; « 5 
Union Ferry lst 5s....192 0 M&N 96 100 ok. Mew Sauk. 


Bid. Asked. 


BEGG BERT .6.cccscecctevevucss 239 243 

COAL BONDS. ee 124 127 

America eee CO. cbs ecsdmenas 235 eee 

Quoted by Frederick H. Hatch & Co., Dealers American Gniste ae _ 
in Investment Securities, 30 Broad St., New American Coal Produets .......... 95 98 
York American Express 240 
Bid. Asked. American Gas & —— com 56 

Beech Creek C. & Coke 1st 5s, 1944. 82 85 American Gas & Electric pref 44 
Cahaba Coal Min. Co. 1st 68, 1922.105 ... at ile Sarno gl gc ae es 
Clearfield Bitum. Coal 1st 4s, 1940... “85 Borden's Condensed Milk com % 125% 
Consolidated Indian Coal 1st Sink- Borden's Condensed Milk pref..... 109% 
ee Sete Be SE ooo goss as ce woe 79 84 Bush Terminal ...........eeeeeeeee § 102 
Continental Coal 1st 5s, 1952...... 92 100 Childs Restaurant Co. com......... 177 
Fairmount Coal 1st 5s, 1931........ 94 97 Childs Restaurant Co. pref......... 118 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke Del., Lack. & Western Coal........4 315 

1st Sinking Funds 5s, 1951...... 99 101 E. W. Bliss com. ....--+++- esses : 125 

Monongahela River Con. Coal & E. W. Bliss pref. ........-seceseees : 130 
ee ee WED occ nteane th ennos 109 113 General MOters COM. .occcccecccecs 37 
New Mexico Railway & Coal ist & General Motors pref. ............¢. § 801% 





a Se eee ee 95 100 Gray National Telautograph ...... 3 7 





TRUST COMPANIES 773 


Bid. Asked. 
Hudson & Manhattan com.......... 14 16 
International Nickel com. ........190 200 
International Nickel pref. ......... 93 95 
International Silver pref. ......... 112 116 
Mings Co. B. La. & Bion ccccccccss 128 130 
ERG ECV RGOE COMM. 5 .<.0.0 620 csc cdsen 72 75 
co ee er ere 100 102 
Pacific Gas & Electric com. ...... 66 69 
Pacific Gas & Electric pref........ 88 90 
PROS, DOGgS BCG oc cvcsiccssess 198 218 
Sree Ds I Sous aie 4.8.0.9 cee ea saad 53 58 
Co A ee ers ne 74 78 
NEL I aces sap. svaan' wwe weie ow 115 125 
Royal Baking Powder com. ....... 185 195 
Rosal Baking Powder pref........ 106% 107% 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting....121 123 
Me, a Se pee re 137 142 
Rr I Saw pae wwaw temas ersan 291 301 
Standard Coupler COM. ..2.cccc cece 42 5 
Tesna & Pactle Coe) ....c026csseecs 98 100 
Tri-City Railway & Light com.... 35 37 
Tri-City Railway & Light pref..... 91144 94% 
Sle Te DOME notin 5 05968 Se 5G ane ee 95 99 
is. Bs. SO GO, gis ike sient 39 41 
ee A ee re 79 81 
Union Typewriter com. ............ 42 44 
Underwood Typewriter pref. ...... 106 108 
Underwood Typewriter com. ...... 68 70 
Viraimtem: TROSIWOy oc icici ves 22 28 
Welle Pareo Txpreme occ cccccciccss 167 170 
po ee ee tenn ae 17 20 
Western POWCPr COM 20s ccccecsvese 3 36 
Western Power pref. ....e-cccccove 62 64 


Worthington Pump pref. .......... 106 110 


ACTIVE 
Quoted by Swartwout & 
Members New 


BONDS. 


Appenzellar, Bankers, 
York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 








St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 
net. hee. Chem, SO icvicnscee ies 
Amer. Steel Foundries 4s, 
Amer. Steel Foundries 6s, 2 
Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Div. 91% 
betinjemem Steel GS «os csiccesiesaxcs L 94% 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s.. 97% 97% 
Chi., Burl. & Quincey Ill. Div. 4s... 99% 100% 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 342s. 88% 88% 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 4s ...... 98% 99% 


Denver & Rio Grande Ref'ng 5s... 91% 92% 
Louis. & Nashville unified 4s ..... 99 99% 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s ...... 82% 83% 








FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. 
Reported by Zimmermann & Forshay, 9 Wall 


St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 
ee Ag eS eee 93% 94% 
eOTN. GEOG. Be a cre sisiees daeewes 83% 84% 
rumen COBaOe 46 o.o.os.c-cereswse 102 103 
PIGVATIGN Govt. GB ceviivcucvvinsens 101 102 
SREORY GOVE. 46 scccctscesccsneves 83% 84% 
PON: AOE. Gi i oit.c okcccascngewe 82 83 
2 a SO ee eee ee ee 100% 101% 
Coy OE RP G6 ook eitiercc secur 100 101 
City GL AUNOTE 46 occ iesicccccvcs 993, 100% 
City of BEUMICH GH .ccccccccccrccss SOQ OS 
City of Frankfurt a-M, 3's ...... 92% 938% 
City of Vienna 4s 95% 96% 
a” rer ar 99 100 
Russian Govt. 48 2 ..ccccccccccccces 91% 92% 
ee ee err 95% 96% 
British Consols 2%s ...........+-.. 80% 81% 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick 





THE TRUST COMPANY BANQUET 


HOSE who expected the banquet 
of trust company men in New 
York city on the evening of May 5 to 
be an affair of far more than usual im- 
portance were not disappointed. At 
the appointed hour there gathered in 
the banquet room of the Waldorf-As- 
toria more than six hundred represen- 
tative trust company ofiicials from all 
parts of the country, together with men 
of prominence representing other bank- 
ing interests, and what will perhaps be 
known as “The first annual banquet of 
the trust companies of the 
States” was begun. 

Oliver C. Fuller of Milwaukee, presi- 
dent of the Trust Company Section of 
the American Bankers’ Association, was 
the toastmaster. At his right sat ex- 
Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, chairman 
of the National Monetary Commission; 
at his left, Governor Dix of New York. 

3 


United ; 


Others at the toastmaster’s table were: 
Anton G. Hodenpyl, president of the 
Trust Company Section in 1899; O. H. 
Cheney, State Superintendent of 
Banks; Seymour Van Santvoord, presi- 
dent New York State Trust Companies; 
John Skelton Williams, president of the 
Trust Company Section in 1901; Fran- 
cis S. Bangs, president of the Trust 
Company Section in 1897; William A. 
Nash, F. H. Fries, A. Barton Hepburn, 
president New York Clearing House; 
George M. Reynolds, Edwin S. Mars- 
ton, Rt. Rev. David H. Greer, D.D.; 
Governor Aram I. Pothier, of Rhode 
Island; Major-General Frederick D. 
Grant, U. S. A.; E. B. Vreeland, vice- 
chairman National Monetary Commis- 
sion; George F. Baker, F. O. Watts, 
president American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion; Lee McClung, Treasurer of 
United States; Lawrence L. Gillespie, 
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TRUST 


Frank A. Vanderlip, Breckinridge 
Jones, president Trust Company Sec- 
tion 1898 and 1903; H. P. MelIntosh, 
president Trust Company Section in 
1909; William G. Mather, president 
Trust Company Section 1900; Festus J. 
Wade, president Trust Company Sec- 
tion 1906; Clark Williams, former State 
Bank Superintendent of New York; 
Luther W. Mott, president New York 
State Bankers’ Association. 

The speakers included Toastmaster 
Fuller, Governor Dix, F. O. Watts, 
president of the American Bankers’ 
Association; A. Barton Hepburn, pres- 
ident of the New York Clearing House, 
and ex-Senator Aldrich. 

Mr. Fuller spoke of the heterogeneity 
of the trust companies of twenty years 
ago, of the changes which have taken 
place, of the progress made in bring- 
ing about more uniformity in the char- 
acter of trust companies in the several 
and of the important place 
which these institutions now occupy. He 
told of the general feeling that some 
sort of a “standardization” of trust 
companies is desirable, but showed that 
opinion is not settled as to whether this 
can best be accomplished by the nation- 
alization of trust companies, as_ pro- 
posed in the Aldrich “Reserve Associa- 
tion of America” plan, or through 
changes in the State laws. 

Particular interest centered in what 
Mr. Aldrich had to say regarding the 
place of the trust company in the Re- 
serve Association, and in Mr. Hep- 
burn’s remarks concerning the admis- 
sion of trust companies to the New York 
Clearing House. 


states, 


Mr. Hepsurn’s ApprREss. 


Mr. Hepburn spoke of the different 
classes of banking institutions in some 
foreign countries, and traced the his- 
tory of the movement for the extension 


of clearing-house privileges in New 
York to the trust companies. After 


mentioning the national and State banks 
of discount and the savings banks, he 
spoke of the rise of trust companies as 
follows: 


In addition, there was a demand for a 
class of institutions, strong by reason of 


COMPANIES 


( is 
their financial resources, strone also by 
reason of the character of their manage- 
ment, which could) assume and_= exercise 


trusts of various characters, secure in their 
corporate life, whose business would be free 
from the confusion and possible delays at- 
tending the death of a personal trustee. 
Banking pure and simple was to an ex- 
tent a necessary incident to the administra- 
tion of such trusts. It was found, also, that 
with the growing wealth of the community, 
a large class of individuals, barred by law 


from our savings banks, . possessed funds 
upen which it was necessary they should 


realize more or less income, although ad- 
visable that the same should be subject to 
check available for use if need be. 

From this source, and others which it is 
unnecessary to mention in this presence, the 
volume of trust company business grew, 
and grew out of all proportion to the busi- 
ness of the banks, and largely at the ex- 
pense of the banks, and up to the time 
that legislation imposed upon trust compa- 
nies reascnable reserve requirements, they 
enjoyed a decided advantage in competition. 

Coming down to what more nearly con- 
cerns us, we are all agreed that commer- 
cial banking slould be confined to liquid 
assets, not alone good credit, but also easily 
convertible by reasen of a due date in the 
near future. We know from uniform ex- 
perience that the most bankable,  mosi 
available and most valuable assets are those 
that have presently maturing due dates, to 
meet which the business community are 
striving and struggling, in order to protect 
their credit ard preserve their financial 
standing. In a country rich as ours, there 
is a leisure class, having large amounts of 
money which they desire to have at com- 
mand, the accounts representing which are 
necessarily less active, and being so would 
he equally protected by a less percentage 
of reserve as compared with the active 


checking accounts of a current business. 
Generally speaking, trust company de- 


positors receive compensation for their ac- 
counts in the form of interest, with no im- 


plied horrowing equity, whereas active 
commercial accounts as a rule receive no 


interest, but there is an implied obligation 
on the part of the bank to extend credit to 
the customer in proportion to the value of 
the account. 

Trust companies supply a public demand 
and command the very great prominence 
they now enjoy, in response to a public 
demand, and hanking in its ordinary form 
is to a greater or less extent an indispens- 
able adjunct to their business. 

I think we are all agreed that they have 
come to stay. Because of the very great 
dimensions they have obtained. co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation with other banking 
institutions in metropolitan centres seem 
very desirable. A lack of co-ordination 
and co-operation on the part of banking 
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institutions attended by untoward 


results. 


He traced briefly the attitude of the 
trust companies of New York city in 
the crises of 1893 and 1903, and com- 
ing to the crisis of 1907, said: 


Under the circuinstances, in 1907 it was 
feared that the right of the clearing house 
to speak for the banking powei of the city 
might be questioned; it was deemed wise to 
put J. I. Morgan & Co. to the front and 
all parties and all interests rally behind that 
firm. The great personal prestige of Mr. 
Morgan, as weil as the commanding in- 
fluence of his banking house would com- 
mand public confidence and no one would 
question that the united banking power of 
the town was behind him. 

The trust companies had no organization ; 
their presidents were convened at = Mr. 
Morgan's library and an agreement reached, 
whereby they should and did take charge ct 
the situation so far as it related to trust 
companies. A committee, composed of the 
late Edward King, E. S. Marston, John I. 
Waterbury, J. N. Wallace and others, was 
appointed, who did good work. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury furnished $10,000,000 
additional currency to be used in meeting 
ihe run upon certain trust companies and 
the trust companies, through the clearing- 
house banks where they kept accounts, had 
whatever credit in the form of clearing- 
house certificates that they required. The 
situation was most embarrasing at the start 
and remained so until all banking institu- 


may be 


tions were breught into harmonious  co- 
operation. Had the strong trust compa- 


nies been members of the clearing house, 
the situation would have’ been handled 
through the clearing house, as similar situ- 
ations have been handled in the past and as 
similar situations should be handled in the 
future. 


He spoke also of the position of the 
savings banks, and of the need of co- 
operation on their part also. Continu- 
ing, he said: 

The trust companies—the newer ones 
have inevrred much criticism for buying 
away the business of banks by bidding higi 
rates of interest on deposits and low rates 
or no charge for collections. This charge is 
true and is equally true as applied to some 
ot the newer banks, both State and Na- 
tional. Mr. Choate, in one of his New Eng- 
land dinner speeches, said the New Eng- 
lander’s advice to his son is, “First get on, 
then get honor, then get honest.” It seems 
to be the rule of new banking institutions 
to struggle to acquire a volume of business, 
cost what it may, and then to solidify the 
same and put it on a conservative paying 
basis. 


Now the practices I have described are 
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just as objectionable to conservative trust 
companies as to conservative banks, and if 
all conservative institutions are brought 
together in one organization it will be much 
easier to control and prevent such prac- 
tices. As matters now stand, we have not 
been able to control or prevent such prac- 
tices. Is it not wise to get together for 
this reason and see if combined action will 
not enable us to provide a remedy? This 
is not an attempt on the part of the banks 
to obtain control of trust companies, 
any more than it is an attempt of the trust 
companies to control the banks. It is a 
getting together on an even keel for a com- 
mon purpose Gf mutual interest and ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. Hepburn called attention to the 
fact that two of our three central re- 
serve cities—Chicago and St. Louis— 
already admit trust companies to their 
clearing-house. Referring to the situ- 
ation in New York, and in particular to 
the question of reserves, he showed that 
in 1909 the average cash reserve in the 
vaults of New York trust companies 
was 13.1 per cent., and in the vaults of 
the clearing-house banks, 15.1 per cent.; 
in 1910, the average for trust compa- 
nies was 13.4 per cent., and for the 
banks, 10.8 per cent. He concluded, 
therefore, that the present proposition 
of fifteen per cent. cash and ten per 
cent. balances in bank involves no radi- 
eal departure from the actual practice 
of the last two years. He showed that 
without the inclusion of the figures of 
trust companies the New York Clear- 
ing-House statement does not give an 
adequate idea of the banking power of 
the city, and called attention to the 
fact that the statement was relied upon 
by Europeans in their estimates, and 
closed with an appeal for concerted and 
harmonious action. 


Mr. Atpricn’s ApprEss. 


As was expected, ex-Senator Aldrich 
devoted a considerable part of his 
speech to an explanation of the relation 
of trust companies to the proposed “Re- 
serve Association.”” He spoke at some 
length of the general features of the 
plan, and coming to the subject of trust 
companies said: 

It will hard!y be necessary for me, in 
this presence, to enter upon a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the reasons which have led to the 
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phenomenal growth and the financial suc- 
cess of trust companies as cempared with 
national or State banks. The causes of this 
greater prosperity are apparent. They are 
to be found largely in the changes which 
have taken place in the character of the 
business of trust companies from the 
earlier days, changes which are familiar to 
every student of the subject. Many, per- 
haps most of the trust companies of to-day, 
in addition to their important trust busi- 
ness, do, in effect, the same business as 
commercial banks of discount and deposit, 
receiving demand and time deposits and, in 
many instances, saving deposits. There are, 
in many cases, practically no limitation on 
the character of their investments. They 
purchase and hold stock and other securi- 
ties in any corporation. Some of them, 
directly or indirectly, undertake the promo- 
iion and underwriting of industrial and 
other enterprises. 

The much wider range of profitable busi- 
ness which trust companies are authorized 
to transact, together with the fact that in 
many cases the legal provisions with refer- 
ence to the character and extent of their 
reserves are much more liberal, has given 
these institutions much greater advantages 
and privileges than are now accorded by 
law to national banks. TI do not make this 
statement as an adverse criticism upon the 
general character of the business done by 
properly manrged trust companies. The 
tendency all over the world is to concen- 
trate under a single control all forms of 
legitimate banking functions. In this coun- 
try there is a strong feeling on the part 
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of many that we should so liberalize our 
laws with reference to national banks that 
they should be authorized to transact all 
classes of business which are now carried 
on by trust companies 

In discussing the relations which trust 
companies should have to the plan for 
monetary reform which I have suggested, I 
will say that while the inclusion of State 
banks and trust companies in the member- 
ship of the Reserve Association may not be 
absolutely necessary for the substantial 
success of the plan, it is, however, of the ut- 
most importance, from a_ broad public 
standpoint. as well as for the safety and 
welfare of the banks themselves that there 
should be a complete unification in one 
comprehensive system of all our banking 
institutions. Uf co-operation is desirable 
within the limited sphere of 7,000 national 
banks, it is much more desirable that the 
18,000 State banks and trust companies 
should be included in any plan for con- 
certed action or joint responsibility. 

The general public is equally interested 
in an attempt to secure the solvency and 
efficiency of all financial corporations, 
whether created by national or State au- 
thority. 

To find a method by which co-operation 
and unification of all the banking institu- 
tions of the country can be secured is to me 
a problem of greater perplexity than any 
other involved in the construction of a prae- 
tical scheme for monetary reform. We 
assume that the participation of a bank in 
any scheme—and TIT use the word “hank” in 
its generic sense to include national and 
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State banks and trust companies—must be 
the result of purely veluntary action on its 
part. Each individual bank of all classes 
must be satisfied that the interests of its 
stockholders and customers, as well as con- 
siderations of public policy, lead it to be- 
come a member of the general co-operative 
association preposed. There must be no 
threats or anything which looks like duress 
upon nonasserting banks of any class. 


Att Bawxs Suovip Come Iv. 


Assuming, then, that a reserve association 
is to be formed of the character and for the 
purposes that I have outlined, and assum- 
ing also that it is desirable to include with- 
in its membership all the banks of the 
country, IT have naturally been led to con- 
sider various methods by which this result 
could be accomplished. Among the various 
plans considered have been, first, one by 
which we should so liberalize the charters 
of national banks that they would be au- 
thorized to do all the classes of legitimate 
business which are now done by any bank- 
ing institution, with the expectation that 
there would be a-general surrender of State 
charters tor the purpose of organization un- 
der national authority. This would involve 
either allowing national banks to have a 
savings department, with segregation of 
assets and authority to receive savings and 
other time deposits, and with provisions 
regulating the character of investments and 
amount of reserves te be held, along the 
lines of the savings bank legislation of Mas- 
sachusetts and New York; and another de- 
partment which should do substantially the 
same business which is now done by trust 
companies, subject, of course, to proper 
limitations and restrictions, or a_ similar 
plan, with a similar purpose, which would 
authorize the creation of two new classes of 
national banks, with distinctive names and 
characters, one of which should do the busi- 
ness of the character now carried on by 
State banks and savings banks, and the 
other class the business which is now trans- 
acted by trust companies. 

After the most careful consideration of 
these several questions, which mean the grad- 
ual elimination of banking corporations act- 
ing under State charter, I have reached the 
conclusion that, in view of the diverse inter- 
ests involved ind the many grave objections 
which have been urged from every quarter. 
the obstacles in the way of the adoption of 
either of these plans are insuperable. 

It is undoubtedly trve that some of the 
provisions of law with reference to the 
functions of national banks should be modi- 
fied to secure a reasonable enlargement of 
their powers and privileges in some direc- 
tions, but T am satisfied that it is wholiv 
impracticable to attempt any radical modi- 
fication of the functions of national banks 
or tne creation of any new classes of na- 
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tional banks for the purpose of supplanting 
or taking the place of institutions now op- 
erating under State charters. However de- 
sirable it might be from a theoretical stand- 
point to have all financial institutions acting 
under a national charter, subject only to 
national regulation or control, we are bound, 
in considering practical plans for legislation 
to recognize conditions as they exist. There 
is no disposition on the part of the Mone- 
tary Commission to overlook or underrate 
the importance to the public of 18,000 bank- 
ing institutions which have grown up under 
the laws of the various States and which 
are satisfactorily serving communities in 
every section of the country. I am con- 
vinced that the interests of the public and 
of the existing State institutions alike re- 
quire that some means should be devised by 
which all classes should be permitted to par- 
ticipate upon some reasonable terms in the 
advantages and to share in the, responsibili- 
ties of ownership and management of the 
association. How this can be accomplished 
in a manner which shall be fair to and 
answer the reasonable demands of all par- 
ticipating banks, without trespassing upon 
the rights and privileges of any, is the se- 
rious question that confronts us. If we 
concede that these State institutions are to 
be admitted to membership in the Reserve 
Association, to take part in its organization 
and te share in its advantages and_ privi- 
leges with national banks, their admission 
must be, of course, upon the terms and con- 
ditions and under limitations to be fixed by 
national legislation. I am not prepared to 
say at this moment what those terms and 
conditiens should be. It seems, to me, how- 
ever, that there are certain conditions prece- 
dent to admission to and retention of rights 
of membership which are indispensable. 
Among these are: First, that any partici- 
pating trust company or other State insti- 
tution must assent to the same examination 
and investigation of its condition by exam- 
iners appointed under national authority 
that is required of a national bank. 

Second: That it should assent to the same 
terms with reference to the character and 
frequency of its statements of condition 
that are required of a national bank. 

Third: That it mvst conform to reason- 
able requirements to be fixed by national 
law as to character and extent of reserves 
to be held as against its demand or other 
liabilities. - 


Co-oveErRatTive LEGISLATION NEEDED. 


It is of the utmost importance in this con- 
nection that its deposit in the Reserve As- 
sociation should be considered a part of its 
legal reserve. This latter provision, of 
course, would reavire co-operative legisla- 
tion on the part of State Legislatures before 
it could become operative. TI can see no 
reason, however, why States should not be 
willing to permit these institutions to hold 
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a portion of their legal cash reserves in th: 
National Reserve Association. 

It is important from my standpoint for 
reasons I have stated and to secure the 
greatest measure of the success of the plan 
which I have submitted, that we should have 
the sympathy and participation of the trust 
companies of the United States, with their 
$800,000,000 of capital and surplus and their 
vast and rapidly increasing resources. I 
trust, however, that you will pardon me if I 
suggest in this connection that every finan- 
cial institution which appeals to the com- 
munity for confidence will be likely to seek 
membership in the Reserve Association be- 
cause of the character and strength of the 
resources of the organization, its guarantees 
of safety, its advantages of support and 
assistance in time of need, and the prestige 
which must follow its successful operation. 

[I am anxious that the State banks and 
the trust companies of the country should 
appoint representative committees to confer 
with the National Monetary Commission, 1n 
order that the recommendations of the Com- 
mission to Congress on this subject should 
be reasonable, and, if possible, satisfactory 
to all parties. The Currency Commission of 
the American Bankers’ Association has al- 
ready appointed a sub-committee to con- 
sider this subject, and I believe their report 
will soon be made public. 
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CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


HE Western Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago has recently issued 
an interesting chart showing the com- 
bined capital and surplus and the de- 
posits of all Chicago banking institu- 
tions each year from 1896 to 1910 in- 
clusive, together with a list of mergers 
of such institutions. The chart fur- 
nishes the figures from which some very 
interesting light is thrown upon the in- 
crease of Chicago’s banking power and 
upon the relative growth of the differ- 
ent kinds of banks in that city. 

In 1896, Chicago had twenty-five na- 
tional banks, with aggregate capital 
and surplus of $33,889,643.74, and ag- 
gregate deposits of $110,106,710.74. 
In 1910, the number of its national 
banks was decreased to fourteen, while 
their combined capital and surplus 
amounted to $71,578,373.78, and their 
combined deposits to $412,648,161.76. 

Chicago’s trust companies in 1896 
numbered eleven, with total capital and 





Capital ard Surplus. Deposits. 

Central ‘Trust Company of IIlinois................... $2,938,613.31 $17,024,240.25 
Chicago Savings Bank & Trust Company.............- 612,943.52 4,619,239.27 
Colontal "Trust: G& Savings Tale as... cccies3s.ecicicwsee 0050 1,059,366.49 5,130,104.75 
Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank...... 3,585,829.84 14,901,380.63 
Powcmers “Trust Ge Savas THAI. os: o.oo oicis.s6s ec occesco sien es 323,962.50 2,455,817.92 
Pivst TAGE Ge VINES TWN. i5:e. jo. 5.cice ws cscs sewac sincere 5,66.5,065.60 47,033,007.77 
Harris ‘Frust &@ Savings Hawk. ..:0. 2.0.00 0scce.s00i08 sie 2,758, 147.46 9,476,224.38 
Hibernian Banking Association ..............00.eee eee 2,481 ,665.28 24,595,938.08 
Mines Trust B Gavings Wake... noose ke sce sisce scans 13,609,825.40 85,709,065.00 
Ksenwoon Trust & Savings Banke... 2). .6:0c0cesececses 261,963.48 1,504,204.09 
Lakeview ‘Trust & Savings: Bawls... «..:. 2)0.4.0.6:0002s:0s:009 252,692.87 1,317,419.95 
Metropolitan Trust & Savings Bank.................. 976,782.53 4,460,552.13 
Merchants Loan & ‘Trust Company. ...... .....06005 60600 9,055,340.69 52,354,449.13 
Michigan Avenue Trust Company... ..-.« <:.0:06.0:00006 000% 255,810.10 112,348.48 
POEUMEEN TENGE COMPANY. oc ois 66 osc cc ennsas seers bam 3,882,904.20 29,887 ,254.37 
Northwestern Trust & Savings Bank.............0.0+. 269,039.78 2,319,630.61 
Pulimian Trust & Savings Banke .......s0cccvccccncccesee 533,906.07 4,084,278.50 
Sheridan Trust &@& Savings Bake... .:6:0c5:ccccccccscewece 221,529.90 502,661.04 
someone Trust G& Savitigs ames «oo. o.ciccisieecescwnsee ee 1,274,463.45 1,411,604.44 
Oe MOU OE CD o.oo an ose strain ora ers wieree ep ecg ses 3,282,613.65 22,989,551.68 
stockmen’s ‘Trust & Suvings Batlle. ..........s0ccscccceses 239,003.41 1,077,677.58 
IER PP oases sas os soins + bln S siniewrnieieases 2,361,139.86 15,918,913.98 
West Side Trust. & Savings Wanle, ...:5 66:0 aces ce avis 319,050.14 3,525,559.48 
Western Trust: & Saviteges Wale... ces siscicies cissceasinsere 1,406,307.81 10,418,319.90 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings Bank........0...202s0ss00% 256,122.18 1,179,368.33 

‘Total twenty-five companies............-.....5 $57,883,389.23 $364,008,811.74 
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surplus of $16,109,292.29, and total de- 
posits of $65,784,421.77. In 1910, 
their number had increased to twenty- 
five, with aggregate capital and surplus 
of $57,883,389.23, and aggregate de- 
posits of $364,008,811.74. 

The city had eight State banks in 
1896, with total capital and surplus of 
$4,575,656.19, and total deposits of 
#9,386,996.49. In 1910, these had in- 
creased in number to seventeen, with 
aggregate capital and surplus of $6,- 
817,489.43, and aggregate deposits of 
$44,985,408.04. 

During these years, therefore, the 
city’s national banks decreased in num- 
ber by eleven, and gained in capital 
and surplus $37,688,730.04, or 111 per 
cent., and in deposits $302,541,451.02, 
or 275 per cent. The trust companies 
gained fourteen in number, $41,774,- 
096.94, or 259 per cent., in capital and 
surplus, and $298,224,389.97, or 453 
per cent., in deposits. The State banks 
increased nine in number, $2,241,- 
833.24, or forty-nine per cent., in cap- 
ital and surplus, and $35,598,411.55, or 
379 per cent., in deposits. The in- 
crease for all three classes of banks was 
twelve in number, $81,704,660.22, or 
150 per cent., in capital and surplus, 


in deposits. 

The relatively large gains of the trust 
companies are evident. Their com- 
bined capital and surplus increased 
about $4,000,000 more than that of the 
national banks, while the percentage of 
such increase was 259 per cent., as 
against 111 per cent. for the national 
banks. In deposits their increase was 
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about $4,000,000 less than that of the 
national banks, but the percentage of 
increase was 453, as against 275; and 
if the present rate of gain continues, it 
is manifestly a matter of only a short 
time before the trust companies of Chi- 
cago will hold the greatest amount of 
deposits of any class of banks there. 

In the above figures we have in- 
cluded as trust companies the Hibernian 
Banking Association and the State 
Bank of Chicago. These act as trust 
companies, although their names do not 
indicate the fact, the laws of Illinois 
permitting banks to qualify as trust 
companies. There are also several of 
the smaller banks which are really trust 
companies. Had they been so treated 
in the above figures, the showing of the 
trust companies would have been slight- 
ly bettered. 

The table shown on page 779 gives a 
list of the trust companies of Chicago, 
with the figures for 1910, as shown on 
the chart. 


TRUST COMPANIES IN BOSTON 
A STATEMENT issued in April by 


the Boston Clearing House shows 
the relative standing of the national 
banks and the trust companies of that 
city in April, 1911, as compared with 
1897. The latter date was selected be- 
cause of the fact that in 1898 there be- 
gan an extensive liquidation of national 
banks in Boston, which materially re- 
duced their number. 

The figures given are as follows :— 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


Capital 
Surplus 
Deposits 


*Decrease. 
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Capital 
Surplus 
Deposits 


1897. 1911. 

59 Banks. 23 Banks. Increase. 
$51,850,000 $23,800,060 *$28,050,000 
20,963,000 30,725,000 9,762,000 
202,711,000 275,248,000 72,537,000 

1897. 1911. 

14 Companies. 19 Companies. Increase. 
$7,850,000 $12,250,000 $4,400,000 
6,457,000 28,249,000 21,792,000 
64,978,000 201,923,000 136,945,000 
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A comparison of the figures shows a 
remarkable gain for the trust compa- 
nies. While the national banks lost 
fifty-four per cent. in aggregate cap- 
ital, the trust companies gained fifty- 
six per cent. The former showed an in- 
crease of thirty-six per cent. in deposits, 
and the latter an increase of 210 per 
cent. The amount of gain in deposits 
for the trust companies was $64,000,- 
000 more than that for the national 
banks. 


EARNINGS IN NEW YORK 


SAZAR KESHISHIAN recently 
published in the New York Com- 
mercial an interesting study of the 
earnings, book values and dividends of 
New York trust companies for the 
years 1909 and 1910. The figures show 
that 1910 was a much less profitable 
year for trust companies in New York 
than 1909. In 1909 the average earn- 
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ings on capital were 30.75 per cent.; 
while for 1910 they were 14.31 per 
cent. 

The table shows in a striking way 
the difference between earnings upon 
nominal capital, and those upon the ac- 
tual capital employed, 7. e., the com- 
bined capital and surplus. The earn- 
ings upon the latter averaged 8.71 per 
cent. in 1909, and 3.9 per cent. in 1910. 
One company—the Central—showed 
earnings upon capital of 146 per cent. 
in 1909 and fifty-four per cent. in 1910. 
Based, however, upon corfibined capital 
and surplus, the earnings were 21.6 per 
cent. and 8.5 per cent., respectively. 

Based upon the capital actually em- 
ployed, the totals from the table show 
that for the two years the companies’ 
average earnings were 6.3 per cent. 

The following figures taken from the 
table show the earnings of the several 
companies for the two years upon cap- 
ital and upon capital and surplus: 





--—-—Percentage Farned on -- 

Capital. Capital and Surplus. 

1909 1910 1909 1910 

. 28.04 16.06 19.61 10.02 

acters ai $5.06 30.28 30.30 9.83 
Seam 6.65 6.53 4.23 4.03 
Cusier 146,14 53.84 21.60 8.50 
er 30.97 23.01 13.40 9.05 
acne glee * 4.90 *16.87 *3.03 *10.75 
panes 12.59 *15.26 5.05 *5.62 
esses 16.73 14.86 8.27 7.08 
eateries 03.25 24.83 5.02 5.31 
beat +$.86 *58.36 6.08 ba 
Mente ae 12.13 13.28 §.57 5.96 
ocmsaiessie $.42 4.54 3.11 1.69 
caer 63.42 80.67 13.03 16.95 
preter *6,.96 5.00 *3.33 2.46 
Paainiens 11.31 6.63 4.86 2.82 
pearevecses 14.86 15.65 23.08 5.75 
Sienatine san 21.00 12.29 8.53 4.83 
teteo-a 17.14 2.54 8.46 1.63 
Pry 16,27 *9.67 4.80 *2.82 
ene peetecas 11.0] $1.21 9.03 6.70 
eee 12.16 6.12 240 
see aa 2.15 6.53 1.41 4,24 
re | 22.44 10.13 4.33 
pakeailere 15.56 35.34 10.78 7.57 
eeees eg 5.83 4.92 5.43 4.35 
See 7.51 3.27 7.15 1.31 
ear 15.60 36.00 15.97 10.82 
aaaie 12.67 14.40 3.04 3.43 
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SAFE DEPOSIT 


A GROWING SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, POSSESS- 
ING THE ADVANTAGES OF SUPERIOR LOCA- 
TION AND MODERN EQUIPMENT 


HE corner of Broadway, Ann street 
and Park row figures prominently in 
the history of old New York. For 

many years the site of Barnum’s Museum 
and subsequently of the Herald Building, it 
is now occupied by the St. Paul Building, 





ENTRANCE AND MAIN CORRIDOR TO SAFE 
DEPOSIT VAULT 


in which the Colonial Safe Deposit Com- 
pany have their handsomely equipped offices 
and vaults. 

Located three doors) from the Fulton 
street subway station, one block from the 
Hudson ‘Tubes, two blocks from the Sixth 
Avenue” Elevated, two blocks from the 
Brooklyn Bridge and Third Avenue’ Ele- 
vated, the fiood tide of travel and_ traffic 
converge and blend to make this probably 
the busiest corner in New York City. As 
convenience of location is an important fac- 
tor for the success of a safe deposit com- 
pany, it can be readily seen that this makes 
an incomparable site for a business of this 
character 

Since its organization in 1897 the busi- 


s 


ness of the Colonial Safe Deposit Company 
has steadily and consistently developed. 
Two vears ago it was necessary to install 
additional boxes, which increased the vault 
capacity twenty-five per cent. 

The offices may be reached by an elevator 
running down from the lobby of the St. 
Paul Building, or by a short flight of stone 
steps leading downward. They are sump- 
tuously furnished and fitted in mahogany, 
and are ventilated by the most approved 
methods. Not enly has every attention been 
paid to providing every facility for the 
comfort and convenience of the individual 
patron, but the needs of the corporate box- 
holder have been considered as well. Pro- 
vided for their use is a large room, as 
shown in photographic reproduction, which 
is especially adapted to board meetings or 
other meetings of a confidential nature. 

The storage rooms are completely inclosed 
in heavy laminated steel grille work, even 
the solid masenry of the building contain- 
ing the bars. 

It is in the vault, however, that the main 
interest centers. It is made of welded 
chrome steel, the outer cladding having all 
its joints rabbeted with each other, so that 
there are no direct joints where the plates 
and angles abut each other. 

There are two doors weighing eight tons 
each. The joints of the doors are highly 
polished and finished and are fitted, making 
an air tight joint exclusive of the packing, 
which also. prevents the introduction of 
water or liquid explosives. The outer door 
is made solid, no holes penetrating it. The 
massive bolts which shoot in all directions 
are operated by an actuating device, which, 
in turn, is controlled by a four-movement 
time lock, so that it would be necessary for 
all four movements to break down to cause 
a lock out, and a further provision is made 
so that if the bolt of either set should break 
down, it can be opencd from the inside of 
the vault after entrance through the other 
door. 

There are also inner doors with massive 
bolt work, with all joints as closely fitted 
as the outer doors, and the bolt work is 
checked by two combination locks. The 
vault and its supports are independent of 
the building, so that the building of itself 
could be torn Ccown and leave the vault 
standing intact. The vault is so arranged 
that an inSpection can be made of all parts 
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When 
the Yeggmen 
Get Busy 


ONDITIONS are ripe for an epi- 
demie of bank burglaries in this 


country. Indeed, there are evi 





dences at hand that it has started 





already 
The expert cracksman and scien- 
tific thieves are beginning to realize that the average 
bank vault is a delusion and a snare so far as being an 
absolute protection to its contents is concerned. 
[do not wish to appear as an alarmist, but candor compels 
me to state the facts as | know them to exist. 

lt is indisputably true that bankers are “asleep 
at the switch’’ on this subject of vautts. 

Daily they are jeopardizing the money and valuables of their 
institutions and their customers because their vaults are improperly 
planned and built 

If you are about to install a new vault or remodel an old one, 
don’t make the penny wise-and pound-foolish mistake of choosing 
«a vault just because it looks good and is low-priced. 

The wisest plan is to consult an impartial vault expert and vet 
the right kind of plans and specifications. 

For over a quarter of a century [have been making a careful 
~tudy of the problems of vault construction. 1 will give my entire 
attention to your needs if you will afford me the opportunity 

These are some of the institutions for whom I have drawn 
plans :— 

Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 

Importers & Traders National Bank, New York 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Co., New York 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis 


and many others 


FREDERICK S. HOLMES 


BANK VAULT SPECIALIST 


No. 2 RECTOR STREET .. NEW YORK CITY 
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Bellamore 


Armored Steel Bank Car 
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Brings to the door of every depositor all the conveniences 
of a bank. NO RISK for money and securities in transit 





Armored Stee! Motor Bank Car Type 11 VC. Side View 


Amongst the many uses of the Bellamore Armored Steel 


Bank Car are the following: 


The collection of heavy deposits. 


The delivery of pay-roll-money to factories. 


The delivery of large sums of money to customers. 


The transportation of bullion. 


The carrying of money and securities between branch institutions. 
The collection and delivery of valuables for safe deposit. 


Descriptive booklet and prices on aps lication, 


Bellamore Armored Car & ae Company | 


286 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 
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VIEW OF OUTER OFFICES, SHOWING ENTRANCE AT LERT TO VAULT AND COUPON ROOMS 





LARGE ROOM FOR PATRONS, ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MEETINGS OF A CONFIDENTIAL NATURE 
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at any time. It is protected by electricity, 
so that an attempt at penetration in any 
part would immediately sound an alarm in 
the office of the Burglar Alarm Company. 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


The officers of the company are: Oakleigh 


Thorne, president; Carleton Bunce, vice- 
president; George V. Drew, secretary and 
treasurer. 


WHY INSURE AGAINST ANYTHING THAT 
NEVER HAPPENS? 


VIEWS OF A PACIFIC COAST BANKER ON VAULT CONSTRUCTION 


Bankers MaGazine will 
article written by Fred- 
erick S. Holmes, an acknowledged e wpert on 
steel vault work, that was published in the 
, I pril issue. 

Mr. Holmes in describing the 
state oj the 


THe 
reeall an 


Readers of 
readily 


backward 
art of vault building and the 
therefor, dealt with the practical 
problems of thickness and that 
to the atiention of every bank order- 
ing equipment. 

Ii was not 


reasons 
size, cost 


COME 


expected that his 
would be questioned, but nevertheless we 
have received same good-natured criticisms 
from a Pacifie Coast banker, which it is our 
pleasure to publish, as well as Mr. Holmes’ 
reply. 

If there are others of our readers who 
would like to enter this disenssion they are 
cordially invited to express their sentiments. 


[Editor.] 


opinions 


HE letter received read as follows: 
“This is a subject that 
interest to all bankers. 

do not agree with all that Mr. Holmes says. 
It is positively ridiculous to note to what 
extent banks will allow themselves to be 
persuaded by vault manufacturers and even 
vault engineers in the preparation of vault 
specifications. It is my firm belief that if 
it were left entirely to the manufacturers, 
without a halt being called by the banks, 


is of great 
However, I 





BANK oF 
ADVER- 
FROM A 
CARD IN COLORS, RECENTLY SENT OUT 
PATRONS 


THE UNION TRUST & 
SPOKANE IS A_ FIRM 
THIS IS A 


SAVINGS 
BELIEVER IN 
TISING. REPRODUCTION 
POSTAT 
TO FRIENDS AND PROSPECTIVE 


in the not distant future we would be con- 


structing vaults with entrance doors of 
twenty-foot thickness instead of twenty 


inches. It is up to the banker to fix the 
limit. 

“Even Mr. Holmes says that ‘not once 
during the past twenty-five vears have bur- 
glars so much as attempted an attack on 
any vault that could even pretend to a fair 
amount of resisting qualities, and yet he 
goes right along and advocates even more 
formidable equipment. I ask why insure 
against anything that never happens? The 
average bank man has no technical knowl- 
edge of these things, although some are 
using some good horse-sense in purchasing 
their vaults.” 

To this Mr. 
‘It is probably true that vault manufactur- 
ers would sell excessively heavy work if con- 
ditions permitted, because large tonnage 
means greater profits; but cut-throat coin- 
petition, and limited appropriations have 
always acted as a deterrent to such an ex- 
tent that mostly all work in existence ! 
hoth too light in construction and of medi- 
ocre design. 

“The few examples of heavy work that 
have resulted from the broader view of the 
situation by the banker and intelligent de- 
sign by the engineer, are none too strong 
to provide proper resistance against organ- 
ized attack with up-to-date appliances. This 
statement is readily susceptible of a prac- 
tical demonstration, and is not the expres- 
sion of a mere opinion. ‘Even more for- 
midable equipment’ recommended in’ my 
article does not refer to any construction 
better than the best that is being built. Ex- 
periments have demonstrated that this class 
of work is swfciently strong for the times. 
but that anything materially less is neither 
burglar nor mob proof. 

“The question, ‘Why- insure against any- 
thing that never happens? would be a poser 
were it not for the fact that just as soon 
as it has been demonstrated that the same 
appliances and methods of operation that 
are in successful and almost daily (or 
nightly) use against so-called burqglar-proof 
safes, would be equally successful if applied 
to most vaults, they will be turned against 
these reults with equally disastrous results. 

“Just why attempts upon v: aults have not 
been made, is rather difficult to explain, ex- 
cept perhaps upon the ground that the work 


Holmes replies as_ follows: 
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that is burglarized appears easier, when as 
a matter of fact much of it is not. In any 
event, so long as criminals exist and so long 
as they are willing to take chances of im- 
prisonment, and even to murder for the 
opportunity of stealing money, receptacles 
affording real physical resistance must he 
relied upon for protection. 

“The knowledge, possession and use of 
modern appliances for operating against 
such constructions are not confined to honest 
men; neither are such appliances in the na- 
ture of a specialty, but are widely used in 
the arts and manufactures. The yegg-man 
has no difficulty in procuring dynamite and 
nitro-glycerin; he can also readily steal ap- 
pliances for producing high thermic con- 
ditions, such as the commercial ‘cutter- 
burner, and with a little study and the ex- 
ercise of ingenuity, he can overcome all ex- 
cept the most extraordinary supplementary 
guards, such as exterior grille work, elec- 
tric protection devices, watchmen, ete., and 
when he learns, as he is bound to sooner or 
later, that his rewards behind the vault door 
are far greater than those to which he has 
been accustomed, while the risk and diffi- 
culties of access are not measurably in- 
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creased, his attention will be turned in that 
direction. 

“Rest assured that the immunity that has 
been enjoyed by the banker is in no ways 
due to the real strength of the work that is 
relied upon by the large majority of them. 

“It is more than probable that there is a 
general belief in the real strength of their 
work by most bankers; I have heard the 
remark a great many times: ‘Our vault has 
protected our millions for twenty, thirty, 
or forty years, and we have great pride in 
it... That appears to be an almost universal 
state of mind among bankers, and it seems 
strange in view of the fact that nearly all 
of the work mentioned would not resist a 
burglar more than a few minutes; it, simply 
has happened that no attack has been made. 

“My appeal is against such conditions, 
which, from the viewpoint of real protec- 
tion, are intolerable, and I believe when the 
facts are properly presented, that bankers 
in general will acknowledge the weakness 
cf present work, and do. their part to 
remedy it before the general public, whose 
funds are now so largely at the merey of 
the burglar, becomes fully aware of this 
state of affairs.” 


TRANSPORTING MILLIONS UNDER GUARD* 


NCLE SAM has just put in commis- 
sion a huge fort on wheels which is 
used daily to transport millions in 

bank notes from the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing to the Treasury Department, 
where it is stored for safekeeping. 

Not only is the big van nearly bomb- 
proof in itself, but just to make sure that 
neither thieves nor cranks will ever succeed 


Maga- 


* By Mechanics 


zine. 


courtesy Popular 


in accomplishing heavily 
armed guards ride to and fro with the 
treasure of millions. The van is made of 
hardened steel, with heavy locks and bars. 
Four of the guards occupy seats on the 
rear of the wagon, two sit on the seat with 
the driver, while another follows on horse- 
back. ‘The guards are all former members 


a holdup, seven 


of the United States army. 

All this extra precaution is due to the 
change in the 
recently 


system of making money. 


Until the money was printed at 





A HUGE 


FORT ON WHEELS FOR UNCIE SAM'S USE 
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the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, but 
sent to the treasury minus the seal and 
number so that it was not real money until 
handled in the treasury. Now one machine 
does all the work, including the stamping 
of the seal and number. These figures, the 
round seal to the right and the number to 
the left of the face of a_ paper bill, 
stamped in blue, are what make the bills 
legal tender. Hence. when the money 
passes through the wonderful cutting and 
stamping machine, which also counts the 
bills out in lots of 100, it is ready to spend, 
and anyone who got hold of it would have 
the real thing. 

The van now carries daily to the treasury 
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and 
$3,000,000 is in 


$7,000,000 in certificates 


stamps. Of 


bank notes, 
this amount 


silver certificates, $2,000,000 in national 
bank notes, $1,500,000 in postage stamps, 
and = $500,000 in’ internal-revenue stamps. 


Returning to the bureau from the treasury, 
the van carries blank paper for the notes 
and stamps. 

Last year $12,000,000,000 in stamps and 
$3,000,000,000 in certificates were transport- 
ed from the bureau to the treasury without 
the loss of one stamp or certificate. 

“This is a remarkable record,” said Di- 
rector Ralph, “but there is no telling when 
the unforeseen may happen. This guard 
should have been organized years ago.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING A FORCE 
FOR COUNTRY’S BUSINESS 


By George R. Martin, of The Seattle National Bank, Chairman 
Educational Committee, Seattle Chapter 


American Bankers’ Association 
made the American Institute of 
Banking necessary when it arrived 

at the realization that the profession of 
banking had reached the highest standard 
in business ethics, which would have to be 
maintained. Banking had passed beyond 
the mere stage of trade and barter to a pro- 
fession, equal in greatness of its power and 
influence with the professions of law, medi- 
cine and divinity, greater than either as on 
economic necessity and stronger than either 
as a guiding force back of the enterprise 
and development of the world. 

The tremendous advances of commercial 
life during the last twenty-five years, by 
means ct mergers, consolidations and coun- 
ter consolidations, built up within the cities 
the present giant financial institutions. It is 
a story replete with the history of dollars, 
their issue, flow, exchange; the story of the 
sources of wealth, from whence it came and 
by what methods it is produced; the history 
of the ever-varying trade conditions, the 
markets and the expansions and contrac- 
tions of credit. 


HE 


NARROWED THE EMPLOYEE. 


Complex and intricate became the busi- 
ness of banking and _ specialization, and 
overspecialization was the result. The con- 
ditions created afforded little chance to the 
average bankman for gaining much infor- 
mation about banking outside of his own 
particular department. Not only was the 
bankman unable to acquire an adequate 
conception or any useful knowledge of the 
banking business, but he was dwarfed hy 
monotony and routine to an indifference to 
bank work and to life, keenly felt by the 
large banks of the country. 


At the 1900 convention of the American 


Bankers’ Association, held at Richmond, 
Va. the young, progressive, energetic bank- 
ers in attendance urged that some action be 
taken toward improving the bankman’s con- 
dition. It was an appeal made to one of 
the most powerful organizations in this 
country, representing 90 per cent. of the 
banks in the United States. The response 
was the passage of a_ resolution author- 
izing the educational committee to organize 
the American Institute of Bank Clerks, 
which was afterwards changed to the 
American Institute of Banking. And _ the 
foundation was laid for a towering struc- 
ture, which upon its inception caught the 
spirit of the men who prompted it—educa- 
tion, brotherhood and fraternity. 


Men Benutno Financrat Guns. 


The American Institute of Banking is 
composed of seventy chapters in all the 
large cities of this country and Canada. Its 
membership includes over 10,000 men—the 
men behind the financial guns of an empire. 
with $11,432,000,000 for their ammunition, 
for these dollars are the aggregate deposits 
of all the banks represented in this re- 
markable organization; a membership rep- 
resenting the best and highest in American 
citizenship. 

This means that honesty and _ efficiency 
must be the sentry word of the bankman 
and that determination and endurance must 
mark his way. These are the credentials 
which make good a citizen; credentials which 
keep him alive to every issue, civic, financial, 
moral, political—which keep him ready for 
every opportunity, every duty. This is the 
type which is to-day predominant in the 
chapters of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. Such must always be the type, if the 
institute is to continue to be active in the 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


best movements for civic and moral as well 
as financial progress. 


Epvucation 1s Basic PRINCIPLE. 


The underlying principle of the in- 
stitute is education. The study courses 
cover not only practical banking, but 
political economy, commercial and bank- 
ing law and negotiable instruments and 
other subjects of vital importance to 
the banking business. For the bankman to 
devote his leisure hours to study, he must 
be a man of will and industry. The hours 
of the bankmen to-day are long—in most 
cases equal to those of men in any other line 
of endeavor, and are of a much more con- 
fining nature. 

Most of the chapters have permanent club 
rooms and hold monthly or bi-monthly 
meetings, at which some prominent banker, 
educator or professional man addresses the 
chapter. Debates and discussions are im- 
portant features of the meetings, including 
parliamentary drills and practice in public 
speaking and dramatics. The whole field of 
banking education is brought to the bank- 
man, practically without cost, by a system 
of correspondence and classroom instruc- 
tion, lectures and personal research. Its 
one purpose is to broaden the bankman, 
to increasc his efficiency, to enlarge his vision 
of life and to keep him interested in his 
bank work and world affairs, that he may 
bring to the administration of banking af- 
fairs of tomorrow the same potent ability, 
completeness and energy which mark the 
administration of banking affairs to-day. 


Justrries Its Existence. 


The American Institute of Banking in the 
eleven years of its existence has met the 
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expectations of the bankers who founded it, 
and was made a “section” of the American 
Bankers’ Association at the latter’s Denver 
convention—an integral part of that great 
organization. The chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the institute is now a 
member of the executive committee of the 
parent organization and the official publica- 
tion of each has been merged into one com- 
prehensive banking journal, The American 
Bankers’ Journal and the Bulletin of the 
American Insitute of Banking. the spokes- 
man for the whole banking fraternity, but 
especially addressed to the junior members. 
Statistics show that 80 per cent. of the pro- 
motions to official positions in the banks of 
the chapter cities have come from the ranks 
of the active chapter men. One of the first 
questions asked to-day of a bankman, seeking 
a position in an Eastern bank is, “Are you 
a member of the American Institute of 


Banking?” It stamps him a progressive— 
indicates the extent of his acquaintance 
among bankers and bankmen. and an- 


nounces his willingness to make the most 
of his opportunities. 

The signs of the times point to large 
things. The world demands of the men who 
would measure their success in life above 
the average that they contribute a part of 
themselves to solving the entangling social 
and economic problems which confront 1t; 
that they take a broader view of life and 
interest themselves, not merely in their own 
business or profession, but in the big, wide 
questions of the day. There will always be 
the passive man, the pessimistic and the 
recluse to bemoan every situation and cry 
out against progress, but the American In- 
stitute of Banking is breeding active, live 
men, and the banking interests of the na- 
tion and the people at large will feel the 
beneficent influence as its work continues. 








1911 BANKERS’ CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Sout Daxora——June 7 and 8, Sioux Falls; 
Secretary, J. E. Platt, Clark City. 
Grorc1a—June 8 and 9, Tybee Island; Sec- 
retary, L. P. Hillyer, Macon. 
Pennsytvanra—June 13 and 14, Philadel- 
phia; Secretary, D. S. Kloss, Tyrone. 
Catirornta—June 15-17, Lake Tahoe; Sec- 
retary, R. M. Welch, San Francisco. 
Virersra—June 15, 16 and 17, Hot Springs; 
Secretary, N. P. Gatling, Lynchburg. 
Towa—June 15 and 16, Mason City; Secre- 
tary, P. W. Hall, Des Moines. 
Minnesota—June 20, Bemidji; Secretary, 
Charles R. Frost, Minneapolis. 
Marytanr—June 20, 21 and 22, Deer Park; 
Secretary, Charles Hann, Baltimore. 
Nortn Carorina—June 21, 22, 23, Lake 





Kanuga; Secretary, William A. Hunt, 
Henderson. 

New York State—June 22 and 23, Man- 
hattan Beach; Secretary, William J. 
Henry, New York. 

Norto Daxota—June 27 and 28, Fargo; 
Secretary, W. C. MacFadden, Fargo. 

Onto—July 5, 6 and 7, Cedar Point; Secre- 


tary, S. B. Rankin, South Charleston. 





Wisconsin—July 12 and 13, Milwaukee; 
Secretary, George D. Bartlett, Mil- 
waukee. 


American Institute of Banxtnc—Septem- 
ber 7 and 9, Rochester, N. Y.; Secretary, 
George E. Allen, N. Y. 

Itt1wots—October, Springfield; 
R. L. Crampton, Chicago. 


Secretary, 








FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 





EUROPEAN 


LONDON AND SOUTHWESTERN 
BANK, LTD. 


ANY interesting particulars regarding 
the growth of the London and South- 
western Bank, Ltd., are given in a 

recent issue of the London “Bankers” Maga- 
zine.” This bank has lately remodelled its 
building at 170 Fenchurch street, the struc- 


The new building not only provides well 
arranged and modern quarters for the con- 
duct of all departments of banking, in- 
cluding strong-rooms equipped by Milner’s 
Limited, the well-known safe-makers, but 
the top floor has been entirely devoted to 
a restaurant for the use of the bank’s staff. 

Developing from a_ purely suburban 
character, the business of the London and 





LONDON 


ture now presenting a very handsome and 
substantial appearance, as may be seen from 
the illustration presented herewith. 

The whole of the front of the new build- 
ing is of Portland stone, with granite base, 
It is interesting to mention, that in the 
course of the excavations in connection with 
reconstructing the building a fine old Ro- 
man wall was discovered at a depth of some 
sixteen feet below the street surface. It was 
left intact and constitutes a part of the 
foundation of the building. 
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AND SOUTILWESTERN BANK, LTD. 


ae, 
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Southwestern Bank has gradually come to 
enforce all phases of banking, the city busi- 
ness having been enlarged by the addition 
of a number of branches. This bank was 
one of the first in London to establish a 
special department for dealing with docu- 
mentary foreign business so that customers 
can make transactions of this character 
with their own bank instead of having re- 
course to purely foreign houses. As a re- 
sult of this policy, the London and South- 
western Bank has greatly extended its con- 
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Dealers in High Grade Bonds 
issue Letters of Gredit and Traveler’s Checks 
Available Everywhere 
Foreign Exchange — Gable Transfers | 
Gommercial Credits 
interest Paid on Deposits Subject to Check 


PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS 


















ABROAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
Parr’s Bank (Limited) London Corn Exchange Bank, New York 
Credit Lyonnais, Paris Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin First National Bank, Chicago 






Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, Leipzig Crocker National Bank, San Francisco 







Banco Central Mexicano 


CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO, D. F. 


Established 15th February, 1899 
Capital Reserve Fund 
$30,000,000 | $6,500,000 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ORDERS for Sale and Purchase of Securities In Mexico Executed. 


COUPONS AND DIVIDENDS paid for Municipalities, Corporations and Mines. 


CASH BONDS issued for $100, $500 and the assets of the bank, second only to 
$1,000, without coupons, payable at six Government Deposits and prior to those 
months, besides Cash Bonds payable at of Devositors. The law requires th 
twelve, eighteen and twenty-four months bank to hold as security against these 
with half-yearly coupons, both kinds bonds an amount equal to the total 
bearing interest at the rate of 5% per issue either in cash, gold or silver 
annum bullion, readily negotiable securities or 

The CASH BONDS are a first lien on Government Bonds, 


Cash Bonds are also Issued in United States Currency, payable at the National Park Bank of New York 


LIC, JOAQUIN D. CASASUS, President 
F. PIMENTEL y FAGOAGA,. Vice-President and Manager 
J. SUTCLIFFE, Deputy Sub-Manager F. KLADT, Sub-Manager 
RAFAEL ICAZA y FLORES, Comptroller J. Me. ROBLES, Cashier 

















Banco Mexicano de ~*~» 
cy otmesio Comercio € Industria 


Capital fully paid up - S10,000,000,00 


Reserved, earned - - - 325,000.00 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BANKING 


eer Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Letters of 
Credit payable throughout the world. Securities bought and 
commission. Receives accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals, on favorable terms. Collects drafts drawn abroad on all 
points in the United States of Mexico, and drafts drawn in the United States 
of Mexico on foreign countries. 

Will act as 


sold on 


agents in the transaction of any approved financial business. 
AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


in all parts of the United States of Mexico, the United States of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
and the West Indies 


BANK OF HAVANA 


Capital, $1,000,000 


New York Committee 








JOHN E. GARDIN ALVIN W. KRECH JAMES H. POST 


Olrectorate in Havana 


CARLOS DE ZALDO, President 
JOSE tl. DE LA CAMARA, Vice-President 
CARLOS I. PARRAGA, Screetary 
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nections with the Continental of Europe 
and with Canada and the United States. 
This bank also undertakes to act as execu- 
tor and trustee, maintaining a department 
tor this purpose. As this is a function but 





Hi. FE. 


Hameprine, Esa. 


NEW GENERAL MANAGER LONDON AND SOUTII- 


WESTERN BANK, LTD. 


recently conterred on the joint-stock banks, 
and is one usually exercised in the United 
States by trust companies, it may be in- 
teresting to mention that the plan lately 
devised by the Chairman ot the National 
Monetary Commission proposes that na- 
tional banks be authorized to exercise cer- 
tain trust company powers. 

In 1866 the capital of the London and 
Southwestern Bank was £200,000 and the 
reserve (surplus) £16,500. Both these items 
have steadily increased until 1905, when the 
sum of €1,000,000 was reached by each ac- 
count, where the figures have since re- 
mained. From £444,465, the current ac- 
counts and deposits have grown steadily to 
£16,435,708 last year. For many years the 
dividend rate has been maintained at sixteen 
per cent. The profits earned, and the 
growth indicated by the figures given, are 
an evidence that the bank has been ca- 
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Banco Minero 
CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


Capital - - - - $5,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund - - 1,960,000.00 


Transacts a General Line 
of Banking Business. 


Drafts and Letters of Credit on 
Europe, United States and 
Mexico. 


Collections on any part of 
Mexico Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention. 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Head Office: Toronto 


Established 1867 


Mexico City Branch : 


Ave. San Francisco, 50 





SIR EDMUND WALKER, C.V.O., LL. D., D.C.L., President 
ALEXANDER LAIRD, General Manager 


Paid-Up Capital, $10 000,000 Reserve Fund $7,000,000 


Collections in Mexico. The Branch of this Bank in Mexico City has the best of 
facilities for making collections in all parts of the Republic of Mexico. This department 
of the business is given prompt and careful attention, and settlements are made at regu- 


lar minimum rates. 


Drawings on Mexico. Arrangements may be made for the issuing of Drafts 
Money Orders, Letters of Credit and Telegraphic Transfers on the Mexico City branch of 
this Bank, and instructions may be given it for the remittance of money to all points in 


the interior. 


For rates and full particulars enquiries may be addressed to the Head Office of the bank 
at Toronto, or to the Manager of the Branch in Mexico City. 


J. P. BELL, Manager : 


: MEXICO CITY, D. F. 











pably managed. Mr. Henry Herbert 
Hambling is the general manager and Mr. 
Frederick Straker his chief assistant. 


THE DEUTSCHE BANK 


| aoa rag to the annual report of 
this bank, “The Statist” (London), 
Says: 


We invite the attention of our readers to- 
day to the report of the Deutsche Bank for 
the year 1910. The report is of great in- 
terest, because it helps us to understand 
the processes by which Germany is attaining 
the extraordinary economic position she oc- 
cupies at present. For it will be recollected 
that the Deutsche Bank holds a place apart 
amongst the banks of the world. It was 
founded in 1871, the year after the war be- 
tween France and Germany, so that it is 
just forty years old now. In those forty 
years it has spread itself out over the world 
in a manner quite unlike any other institu- 
tion. 

The Credit Lyonnais’ will, no doubt, im- 
mediately occur to the minds of many 
readers. But the Credit Lyonnais is a bank 
in the ordinary French sense of the word, 
whereas the Deutsche Bank is not only a 
bank in the Continental sense, but it is a 
great institution for engaging German cap- 
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ital in new enterprise abroad. It has 
branches over the greater part of the world. 
And where it does not work itself it has 
founded affiliated institutions, either directly 
or in conjunction with other German banks, 
or with foreign banks or syndicates, institu- 
tions which are exploiting foreign countries 
for the benefit of German trade, ang thereby 
securing continuously for Germany highly 
important orders. 

It is matter of common notoriety how it is 
pushing German trade in the Far East and 
in South America. How it is exploiting 
Turkey is still better known, The Baghdad 
Railway, for example, which at Potsdam was 
one of the matters that engaged the atten- 
tion of the Kaiser and the Czar and their 
attendant Ministers, and which now is the 
subject of negotiations both between its 
promoters, backed by the German Govern- 
ment, and the Turkish Government, and be- 
tween the Turkish Government and the 
British Government, the reader need hardly 
be told, is one of the many great politico- 
economic enterprises of the Deutsche Bank. 
Again, the Deutsche Bank, as is well known, 
has for a great number of years been largely 
interested in the Northern Pacific Railway of 
the United States, 

It is unnecessary to refer to other reasons 
why the report of this bank is of special 
interest, We shall therefore only say that 
the share capital amounts to ten millions 
sterling, and for the past year it has de- 
clared a dividend on this capital of twelve 
and one-half per cent., being at the same 
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rate as the year before and the year before 
that again. 

To give some idea of the magnitude of the 
business done we set out here some of the 
principal items, It will be understocd thar 
we do not give the complete balance sheet. 
Cash in hand, £6,951,130; bills discounted, 
£31,070,035; Contangoes and loans to Stock 
Exchange, £16,827,633; syndicate participa- 
tions, £1,973,759; holdings in allied interests, 
£3,525,601; debtors (covered ), £24,851,617; 
debtors (uncovered), £5,072,733; advances on 
goods, of which £6,026,533 is covered by bills 
of lading, £9,238,040; deposits, £27,912,858; 
creditors, £48,819,225; cheques outstanding, 
£746,848; acceptances (head office), £3,716,- 
268; acceptances (branches) £9,319,347. 
These figures bring out clearly not only the 
magnitude of the business done, but its 
great variety and the marked difference be- 
tween the kind of business done and that 
which is performed by English banks. 


INVESTMENT OF GERMAN CAPI- 
TAL IN FOREIGN SECURITIES 


VIDENTLY the recent hostile attitude 
of the German Government toward 
investing German capital in foreign 

securities is not shared by the Deutsche 
Bank, whose recent annual report says: 
The capital wealth of Germany of course 
is not,yet as great as that of Great Britain 
and France, but the German nationa] in- 
come only ranks in Europe after that of the 
former country, and the savings have 
reached a figure which the former generation 
did not venture to think of. The deposits 
with German savings banks have increased 
eightfold since 1875, amounting now to be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen milliards of marks, 
The German stock market is absorbing new 
securities at the rate of more than three 
milliard marks per annum, of which ten per 
cent, to twenty per cent, are foreign. These 
foreign investments have become a necessity 


for the German political economy. They fre- 
quently serve, especially in times of high 
rates of exchange, for equalizing the Ger- 
man trade balance, Notwithstanding some 
regrettable losses which German capital has 
suffered more than twenty years ago through 
the non-fulfilment of obligations entered into 
by foreign governments, the average result 
of German investments in foreign securities 
has been an exceedingly pleasant one, and 
has increased the German national fortune 
by many hundreds of millions. 


NOTE CIRCULATION IN ENGLAND 


OMMENTING on this subject, the Lon- 
don “Bankers’ Magazine” says: 

We may estimate the increase in the 
number of hank offices opened since the 
year 1872 with the number of the offices of 
the banks which had the use of a note issue 
then but have lost it since, as being more 
than 4,900. Thus there are more tham 4,900 
bank offices now in England and Wales 
which may require Bank of England nove 
as “till money,” and did not do so in 1872. 

It is dificult to estimate the amount of 
Bank of England notes’ held in these bank 
offices, but it is probable that a large part 
of the increase in the circulation of the 
notes of the Bank of England since 1872 is 
accounted for thus. It would be very useful 
that the banks of England and Wales should 
state in their halance-sheets the amount of 
Bank of England notes which they hold. 
They now inform the Deputy Master of the 
Mint of the amount of gold they hold on 
one day in the year. Similar information 
as to Bank of England notes held would 
also be very useful. 

It is probable that the circulating medium 
in England and Wales, in notes and in gold, 
does not increase, even if it is not gradually 














MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 


Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 
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diminishing. So far as the notes are con- 
cerned, there has clearly been a diminution. 


Note circulation of the Bank 
Of Mingiand im 1872 ....cesse 25,525,000 Ibs, 

English country note circula- 
er ee 5,100,000 Ibs. 
30,623,000 lbs. 

Note circulation of the Bank 
of England in 1910, say ......28,233,000 Ibs. 

Erglish country note circula- 
thom. Im BOIS, SRY cccvcncces 191,000 ibs. 


28,424,000 lbs. 


Thus the total note circulation of Eng- 
land and Wales stands at £2,199,000 lower 
than it was in 1872. In this estimate the 
whole circulation of the Bank of England 
and of the English country banks is regard- 
ed as taking place in England and Wales. 


There has been an increase in the note 
circulation in Scotland since 1872, and a 


decrease in Ireland. The particulars are 


as follows: 


Scotch note circulation, aver- 

2 2 errr & sf! 
Scotch note circulaticn, aver- 

Cee SOE eveceseetadennbans 6,964,000 Ibs. 

8 nee ey ree 1,632,000 Ibs. 
Irish note’ circulation, iver- 

ee OES on cau a-wsmdaveass 7,674,000 Ibs, 
Irish note circulation, aver- 

SN BOO co nenwnmtenccwawe 7,225,000 Ibs, 

I, OED (y<4. gael b oree-ocbcscecee 449,000 Ibs. 


These figures show a decrease in the note 
circulation in the United Kingdom of £1,- 
016,000 within the last thirty-six years. The 
details being thus: 


Decrease in England and Wales 2,199,000 Ibs, 


Ireland 449,000 Ibs. 


2 648,000 lbs. 


1,632,000 Ibs. 


Decrease in 





Increase in Scotland 





1,016,000 Ibs. 





Total Decrease 


"49 
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LATEST LONDON BANKING 
AMALGAMATION 


ARLY in April it was announced in 
London that the old-established busi- 

ness of Hill & Sens (founded in 1825) 
would be amalgamated with one of the lead- 
ing English banks—Lloyds. This operation 
marks another step forward in the matter of 
the banking business of the country becoming 
more and more centered in a comparatively 
small numberof large institutions, through the 
process of the latter absorbing and swallow- 
ing up their smaller and less robust brethren 
who ofttimes find it difficult to withstand 
the influence of the greater facilities offered 
by the leading banks. The class of private 
banking firm to which the business of Hill 
& Sons belongs, is rapidly becoming elimi- 
nated through the carrying out of mergers 
with larger banks, but was at one time fairly 
large in the locality in which Hill & Sons 
operated. Such institutions have been es- 
tablished for very many years, the business 
done being mainly with those engaged in the 
meat and cattle industry. This is seen from 
the fact that of the bank’s offices, all but 
one or two were situated in meat or cattle 
markets. ‘The firm being a private one, no 
figures are available as to the volume of 
its deposits, etc., but the size of the absorb- 
ing bank may be gathered from the fact 
that at the date of the last half-yearly bal- 
ance sheet, December 31, 1910, its deposit 
and current accounts stood at well over 
£78,000,000, while bills accepted or en- 
dorsed came to about eight and one-quarter 
millions sterling. The authorized capital is 
over twenty-six millions -sterling, of which 
more than four millions has been paid up, 
while the reserve fund stands at three mil- 


lions. Cash in hand and at the Bank of 
England in December last totalled over 


fourteen millions sterling, while money 2% 
call and short notice came to nearly five 
and one-half millions, in addition to which 
the institution held bills of exchange aggre- 
gating about eight and _ three-quarters 
millions sterling, and investments of nearly 
twelve millions sterling. 











Banco de Nuevo Leon 


N. L., MEXICO 
ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 


Reserves, $788,115.74 


CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Principal Correspondents: —NEW YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank; LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 
Deutsche Bank, Berliner Handels Gesellshaft; PARIS, Credit Lyonnais, Comp- 
toir National d’Escomte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Com- 
merz und Disconto Bank; MADRID, 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


JAVIER LARREA, Manager 


MONTEREY, 


Capital paid up, $2,000,000 


ARTURO MANRIQUE, Accountant 


Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 


Deposits, $2,195,056.00 


AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 








JAPAN 


YOKOHOMA SPECIE BANK 
ordinary general 


AT the half-yvearly 
meeting of the shareholders of this 


bank, held at the head office in Yoko- 
hama March 10, the directors presented a 
report which showed gross profits for the 
past half-year, including 1,173,177.22. yen 
brought forward from last account, amount- 
ing to 10,691,922.34 ven, of which 7,814,132.42 
yen were deducted for interest, taxes, cur- 
rent éxpenses, rebate on bills current, bad 
and doubtful debts, bonus for officers and 
clerks, ete., leaving a balance of 2,877,789.92 
yen for appropriation. Of this sum 250,000 
yen was added to the reserve fund, and 
1,440,000 yen applied to paying a dividend 
at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum, 
leaving a balance of 1,187,789.92 yen to be 
carried forward to next account. 

At an extraordinary general meeting of 
the shareholders, held on the date above 
mentioned, it was decided that the capital 
of the bank shall be increased by 24,000,000 
yen, thus raising it to 48,000,000 yen. 


CANADA 


PRAISE FOR CANADIAN BANKING 
SYSTEM 


| i a recent pumber of the London “Bank- 
ers Magazine” W. R. Lawson writes as 
follows of Canada’s banking system: 


“Of all the Canadian ideals lately de- 
veloped, none has come so near realizing 
itself as the banking system. None is, there- 
fore, better worth studying at the present 
moment. The future of the Dominion de- 
pends more on it than on almost any other 
Canadian institution. Parliaments may do 
a great deal of harm, but they can do 
comparatively little good. Tariffs may come 
and go, they may swing from one extreme 
of free trade to the opposite extreme of 
protection. But the banks must steer a 

























































straight course and sail as near as possible 
on an even keel. <A blind outery for bank- 
ing reform, such as they are always having 
in the United States, is presumptive proof, 
not only that banking reform is needed, but 
that the whole banking system must be on 
wrong lines. In Canada there is never any 
such blind outery. Most of the reforms de- 
manded are only in matters of detail. 

Canada has indeed been fortunate in its 
banking legislation. This has been eminent- 
ly practical, also eminently reasonable, and 
always adapted to the special circum- 
stances of the country. Theorists and fad- 
dists have had very little to do with it. Ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the old provincial days, 
there have never been rival banking schools 
in Canada. All parties have had a common 
desire to get what seemed best for the im- 
mediate purpose. Canadian bankers have 
had a greater voice in making banking laws 
than those of any other country. They 
have been frankly consulted as to every 
change, and their practical suggestions have 
always been welcomed, both by the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature. They, on their 
side, have kept a sharp lookout for oper- 
ating defects, and have generally got them 
remedied before they could do much harm. 

A good understanding between the Leg- 
islature and the banks has invariably pre- 
vailed. It has, as a rule, been reasonable in 
its demands, and they have always done 
their best to comply with them. Trade in- 
terests, too, have been at all times honestly 
considered. Banking facilities have been 
provided for every possible branch of trade, 
new or old, and for all classes of service, 
private and commercial. Per contra there 
are few redundancies and no out-of-date 
machinery in the system. Few banking laws 
are so frequently and carefully revised as 
those of the Dominion, and the revision is 
invariably done with a single eye to effi- 
ciency. 

Scotland, which gets the credit for nearly 
all the good features in modern banking, 
is supposed to have supplied the model for 
the Canadian banks, but there is little war- 
rant for that legend. It would be more cor- 
rect to say that Scotland had supplied 
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Surplus, $100,000.00 


Members of the American Bankers’ Association 


GEO. J. McCARTY, President 
H. C. HEAD, Cashier 
A General Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Transfers 


Unsurpassed collection facilities. 


ers, Merchants and Individuals solicited. 


Correspondence solicited. 


K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 
SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashler, 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Letters of Credit 


Accounts of Banks, Bank- 





Canada with the best of its pioneer bankers. 


These gentlemen took. out with them, no 
doubt, large amounts of Scottish experience 


and practical wisdom which were usefully ap- 
plied to Canadian conditions. But very lit- 
tle was copied either from the Scottish or 
any other banking system. In the earliest 
experiments a good deal of attention was 
paid to English theories and methods, but 
when it was found that they did not suit 


Canadian circumstances they were graduaily 
dropped. The banking system as it exists 
to-day is to a large extent home-grown 
very few banking systems more so. Through 
nearly a century of development it has been 
shaped and moulded and modified to suit 
the needs of its creators. That circum- 
stance renders its history peculiarly inter- 
esting and instructive both to bankers and 
to currency experts. 


LATIN AMERICA 


THE REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA* 
By W. D. Boyce 


OLIVIA is a representative democracy. 

Its president is elected for four years 

by the direct vote of the electors, and 

he is ineligible for the succeeding term. The 
vice-presidents are elected at the same time 
as the president, and they never have any 
revolutions in the country. The president 
has five members in his cabinet and the 
congress consists of senators and a cham- 
ber of deputies. 
Bolivia is a country of all climates; 
wholly in the tropics, altitude rather than 
latitude determines its climatic conditions. 
At an altitude of 15,000 to 17,500 feet con- 
tinued habitation is impossible, but there 
are three livable zones in Bolivia: The hoi, 


tropical zone, from sea level to 3,000 feet 
above; the temperate zone, from 3,000 to 
$000 teet, and the cold zone, from 8,000 


to 14,000 feet. 

The currency of the country is on 4 
gold basis, the legal unit of value being 
the silver Boliviano of 100 centavos, weigh- 
ing twenty-five grams, equal to about 40 
cents in our money. (All quotations I 
make are in United States standard money.) 
Bolivia is in a sound way, financially, and 
this is due in greater part to the fact that 
it has no navy and only a small standing 
army to support. Until recently it had no 


*From the Saturday Blade of Chicago. 
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debt, but now it has a small one; however, 
this debt is well within the limits of the 
country’s resources. 

Foreign TRADE. 


The total amount of foreign trade in 
1909 amounted to $37,477,500, and of this 
amount $14,775,976 were imports and $22,- 
701,524 were exports, showing a good bal- 
ance of trade in favor of the republic. 
Bolivia depends mostly upon her mineral 
wealth, which is widely distributed and 
very rich. [ts copper, tin and bismuth 
mines are among the richest in the world, 
while it has given to the civilized world 
more silver than any other country. The 
principal silver mines are near Potosi, and 
these mines have yielded since the middle 
of the Sixteenth Century silver in excess of 
$1,500,000,000. Tin is a very important 
product, and a_ legitimate get-rich-quick 
article to the lucky finder, as an instance 
of which, a native who had been working 
for $25 a month recently discovered a great 
tin mine and is now exporting $300,000 
worth of tin a month. 

Rubber is also an important export of 
the country, and like many other exports 
from Bolivia is credited to a neighboring 
republic. Bolivian rubber which goes down 
the Amazon to Para, and is shipped from 
there to the United States is practically 
all credited by us to Brazil. 

Three-quarters of the fertile land in Bo- 
livia is uncultivated. The eastern part of 
the country is particularly rich and land 
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may be bought from the government in this 
section for four cents the hectare (two 
and one-half acres). The most primitive 
methods are employed in cultivation, and 
the natives often steal the plates that con- 
nect the rails on the railroad to make 
ploughshares. A large area of the republic 
is suitable to the growing of wheat, but as 
yet this branch of agriculture has been 
given little attention. Cattle, sheep and 
llamas are abundant, and rice, coffee and 
cocoa are grown in large quantities. The 
vast forests of Bolivia are full of sarsa- 
parilla, cinnamon, camphor, vanilla, dye- 
wood, mahogany, ebony, rosewood,  satin- 
wood, cedar and cinchona (quinine) trees. 


IcNorep BY British GovERN MENT. 


Thirty vears ago Bolivia was “not on 
the map.” It happened this way: The Eng- 
lish minister demanded an apology from 
the president of Bolivia for what he con- 
sidered an insult to himself and _ family, 
and should have received one, but the oniy 
answer he got was his “papers” and an 
escort to the boundary line. The jolt to 
his pride, and the discourtesy to his coun- 
try was more than he could stand quietly, 
so he expressed himself very emphatically 
to the officer in charge of the guard, who 
proceeded to impose new and_ additional 
disgrace by placing the minister on a mule, 
with his face toward the muie’s tail, and in 
that way escorted him through the streets 
of Ta Paz. 

The British government decided — that 
Bolivia was beneath her notice, so no de- 
mand was made for an apology or sai- 
isfaction of any kind. All it did was to 
paint out the republic of Bolivia on the 
map of South America, and! when requested 
to send another minister or diplomatic rep- 
resentative replied: “We find no such 
country as Bolivia on our map.” The 
United States minister represented the 
British subjects there for many years, and 
it was only recently—since English capital 
has been invested largely in railroads and 
Bolivian bonds--that the British goverr- 
ment has sent a representative. 


Tue U. S. REPRESENTATIVE. 


The United States minister to Bolivia is 
ihe Hon. Horace G. Knowles, of Delaware, 
who represented Uncle Sam in the Balkans 
during the Turkish rebellion. He is one of 
the most cultured and intellectual men in 
our diplomatic service, and has made a 
splendid record in handling our country’s 
affairs with other nations. Mr. and Mrs. 
Knowles stand first in the diplomatic circles 
here, and Mr. Knowles’ reception by the 
Bolivian government was the most elaborate 
and hospitable ever given a representative 
of a foreign country. His presentation ad- 
dress referred to the Monroe doctrine and 
he placed that important policy before Bo- 
livia and all.South America in its right 
light; to be slangy, he made an “immediate 
hit,” and he has been quoted as an au- 
thority on the interpretation of the Monroe 
doctrine in all the South American papers. 
We are proud of him because he is a 
newspaper man, and a broad-minded, ca- 
pable person in the right place—but de- 
cidedly underpaid. 

It is a question how long the United 
States can hold such able men as Mr. 
Knowles and other men of his class in the 
diplomatic service at “starvation wages.” 
An American away from the United States 
should feel perfectly free to go to our rep- 
resentatives for information and aid, and 
feel that our country is paying for it; but 
when you know that Uncle Sam isn’t paying 
our diplomatic representatives what is 
equal to decent house rent, vou feel that 
any call upon their services is an imposition. 

There are millions of dollars of Ameri- 
can capital invested in Bolivia and other 
countries of South America and there are 
questions arising every day that require 
diplomacy in their adjudication, for a most 
trivial matter, if not settled amicably may 
be the germ that will grow into a cause 
for war. The people of foreign countries 
must, to a certain extent, judge the United 
States by the appearance we put up, in 
comparison with other nations. We are the 
wealthiest nation in the world, but our 
standing is poor abroad, and what standing 
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we have is gained by our wealthy, patriotic 
representatives going into their own pockets 
to maintain it. So long as I own a news- 
paper, or can “push a pencil,” or talk to a 
Congressman, I will advocate better pay, 
better conditions, and the ownership of the 
homes for our representatives—the homes to 
be built of United States material and fur- 
nished with the products of United States 
manufactories. Also vaults built in them 
where all the legation’s private papers, 
records and copies may be kept perma- 
nently, and not carted through the streets 
every time the minister moves. 


GovERNMENT Support oF RAILROADS. 


It was not England’s discovery that Bo- 
livia was again “on the map” that put her 
there, it was the building of three rail- 
roads from three ports on the Pacific and 
a contract to connect with a rail head in 
Argentina, which ties the inland capital anid 
republic with the Atlantic Ocean, 2,000 
miles away, by rail. All of these roads are 
aided by the Bolivian government, either 
by guarantee of bonds or cash subsidy and 
large land grants. 
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LaPaz has always been referred to as the 
most inaccessible city’ in the world, with the 
possible exception of “the city of Tibet, China. 
Fifteen years ago an English engineer after 
wandering around South America for sev- 
eral years in the employ of a French com- 
pany looking up “good things,” landed in 
.aPaz, and stayed there. He has done for 
LaPaz and Bolivia what Henry Meiggs, an 
American, did for Perv—I now refer to 
Mr. J. Pierce-Hope. He was employed by 
the Bolivian government and put in charge 
of the public works, and now LaPaz is 
one of the best-built and most sanitary 
cities of South America, and is now con- 
nected, in all directions, with the outside 
world. 

Regarding the three railroads connect- 
ing with the Pacific, the first is the Mol- 
lendo-LaPaz route, via Lake Titicaca, 
which is 600 miles in length. The second 
is from Antofagasta to LaPaz, 700 miles, 
all rail: and the third is the Arrica-LaPaz, 
400 miles in length, which will soon be 
finished. This last route has the disadvan- 
tage of thirty miles of “cog” road over a 
mountain pass 16,000 feet high, and will be 
verv expensive to operate. 

The government of Bolivia released io 
Brazil for $10,000,000 a strip of territory 
next to Brazil, and this money is_ being 
invested in building about 200 miles of rail- 
road around the Madeira Rapids. Part of 
this road has been opened to traffic, and 
when completed it wil! connect Bolivia with 
the Amazon, giving another outlet to the 
Atlantic Ocean. No country in the world 
is doing more to “be on the map” than 
Bolivia, and with her great area—third in 
size in South America—and great variety of 
products, she must be reckoned with very 
seriously in the future. 


BANKS TO BE KNOWN BY 
NUMBERS 


HE. Executive Council of the American 
Bankers’ Association has approved 
the suggestion of the clearing-house 

committee to number every bank in the 
United States. The object is to facilitate 
the work of banks in forwarding checks. 
ach bank will be requested to print its 
number on its checks. 
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BANKING PUBLICITY 


Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 





INTERESTING THE CHILDREN 


HOW SOME BANKS ARE APPEALING TO PARENTS THROUGH 
THE CHILDREN 


W°* are in receipt of a letter from W. 
B. Nichols, president of the First 
National Bank of Dinuba, Cal., in 
regard to a plan for interesting parents 
through their children. He writes: 


I am sending you urder another 
cover, copy of The Alta Advocate of 
March 3l1st, containing a write-up of 
an Ad, Writing contest, also copy of 
the issue of the April 4th containing 
our ad. regarding it. 

I would like to know what you 
think of the scheme. My idea is that 
the children will take this into their 
homes and talk it over with their 
parents and in that way will get 
them interested with us, and, fur- 
thermore the boys of to-day will be 
the business men to tomorrow and 
the quicker we can get in touch 
with them the more apt we will be 
to retain them when they are in 
business for themselves, 


The advertisement referred to, which occu- 
pied a space ef six inches across seven col- 
umns, is reproduced herewith. The news 
item regarding the contest was as follows: 


There promises to be a general skirmish 
all along the line among the school children 
to become writers of advertisements and 
Dinuba is likely to turn our a number of 
experts in that particular field. 

The fact that the First National Bank has 
decided wo show an interest in educational 
afiairs by offering to school pupils a cash 
gold prize for the best advertisement writtem 
will have a tendency to fairly flood that 
financial institution with advertising matter 
that will set the head of President Nichols 
to buzzing and maybe cause him to wish te 
had never endersed the move. In an inter- 
view on the subject President Nichols said: 





“Yes, we will give to the school girl or boy 
writing the best Bank Advertisement a cash 
prize of $10.09; to the second best $5.00 and 
the third $3.00."" 

This offer is open to member of the Din- 
uba and Orosi high and grammar schools 
and also to members of Sultana, Smith 
Mioountain, Monson, Wilson, Kennedy, Traver 
and Windsor schools. 

The conditions of the contest are: All 
centestants must mail copy to the First 
National Bank of Dinuba not later than 
April 29th. Copy must be accompanied by 
name, age and address of contestant as well 
as name of school of which they are a mem- 
ber on a separate sheet of paper, Adver- 
tisement to consist of not to exceed ninety 
words, Judging to be done by a committee 
of five consisting of two bank directors, two 
merchants and one newspaper man. 

The prize winning ads, will be used in 
the local newspapers one or more insertions 
each in the order in which they are shown. 
Name of prize winners will be published in 
the papers and attached to their ads, as 
they appear. 

The bank will retain possession of all ad- 
vertisements entered and reserves the right 
to use any or all of them paying $1.00 for 
such as are used, 

If further information is desired call or ad- 
dress W. B. Nichols, President of the First 
National Bank. 


This is a good scheme. There is nothing 
that gets such a response as a prize con- 
test. The Erie Railroad recently completed 
a gigantic piece of engineering in making 
an open cut through the Bergen Hill, Jersey 
City, to improve its approach to New York. 
The General Passenger Agent advertised a 
prize of $100 for the best name for the new 
cut. He got over 15,000 answers. We ven- 
ture to say that Mr. Nichols was swamped 
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You Will Need Money For Christmas 


i) 


An Easy Way To Get It. 
A Sure Way To Have It. 


Join Our Christmas Savings Club Any Time This Month 


In Class 1. et ic the tst week, 2c the 2d week, 3c the 3d week, 4c the 4th week, 5c the Sth 
the 6th week, and so on for 36 weeks, and two weeks before Xmas we. will mail 
you a check for $6.66, with interest af 3 per cent. 
Or in Class 2, pay 2c the ist week, 4c the 2d week, 6c the 3d week, and so on, and we will mail 
you a check two weeks before Christmas for $13.32, with interest at 3 per cent. 


Or in Class 5, pay Sc the 1st week, 10c the 2d week, 15c the 3d week, and so on, and we will 
eck two weeks before Christmas for $33.30 with interest at 3 per cent. 


Payments To Be Made Every Week, Or May 
Be Made Monthly In PY ae 


Can you think of an easier way to provide money for Christmas presents? 
Join yourself—get everyone in the family to join Show this to your friends and get them to join. 


Everybody Is Welcome To Join 


HERE IS 





week, 


mail you ac 


The Christmas Savings Club opened Monday. April 3 
opened anytime during the month of April 


MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS A MERRY ONE 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
SS SS] 


Call and let us tell you all about our plan. Accounts may be 
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DUNCANNON, PA. 


A CHRISTMAS SAVINGS CLUB STARTED IN APRIL 


with advertisements and doubtless can get 
some good advertising points from the mat- 
ter submitted besides getting a lot of good 
general publicity for his bank. We would 
be glad to get further particulars concern- 
ing the results of this contest, to publish for 
the benefit of other bankers. 





Still another special plan for interesting 
the public is illustrated by the plan outlined 
in the Christmas club ad. of the Peoples’ 
National Bank, of Duncanno, Pa., although 
this scheme is by no means of interest to 
children only. Spasmodic efforts of this 
kind are all right as far as they go, but in 
our opinion they cannot take the place of a 
long and steady advertising pull, year in 
and year out. 





The Naugatuck Savings Bank, Naugatuck, 
Conn., gets after the school children by 
giving them blotters with thrift talks on 
them. The copy on three of them is as 
follows: 


To know that a large number of pupils in 
our schools have bank accounts pleases us 
immensely. You are the future men and 
women of Naugatuck. A town made up of 
people who are inclined to save cannot fail 
to be a good place in which to live. 

Well there are some pretty good savers 
about here now. We have more than 
$2,000,000 belonging to depositors, and we 
pay interest each January and July. 


A merchant wanted a boy to work in his 
store. There were about a dozen who ap- 
plied. He asked each one if he had a bank 
account. Only one of them had and he got 
the job. 

Now, of course, he might not have been 
the best boy, but it just shows what people 
think of a young man who shows an inclina- 
tion to save, 

A bank account is a pretty good recom- 
mendation in itself, 


We heard a very pleasing statement re- 
cently. Out of a class of about twenty-nine 
in one of our schools all but one had a bank 
account, That one is hereby invited, 

We can’t help wondering if other classes 
could show as large a proportion having 
money in the bank. How about it? Have 
you? 

Hands up! 


The Sacramento Valley Trust Company, 
Sacramento, Cal., carried out the plan ex- 
plained on a printed sheet thus: 


One Doliar Free to Every Sacramento Boy 
and Girl, April Fourth. 


In order to help the boys and girls In the 
schools of Sacramento to save money the 
Sacramento Valley Trust Company will open 
a savings account for every boy and girl, 
who will come to the Bank on Tuesday, 
April 4th, which is the first birthday of this 
bank. 

It is the aim of this institution to en- 
courage saving and our directors know there 
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is no better time to begin to save, than 
when young. 

Call at the bank, April 4th, bring this cir- 
cular with you, and the bank will open a 
savings account for you with one dollar. 
This dollar will then be yours, you can adda 
to it from time to time just as you wish, 
and at the end of five years you can with- 
draw not only the dollar itself, but also the 
four per cent. interest it has earned, 

If you are a boy, girl, young man cr young 
woman in school, and would like a good 
chance to succeed, we invite you to make 
the best of this privilege. You will never 
get a better opportunity to open for yourself 
a savings account in a strong bank, 

Bring this circular with you, and in exe 
change, you will get the bank book with 
the $1.00 deposit recorded. The $1.00 will 
bear four per cent. interest, whether you 
deposit more money or not, and can be with- 
drawn at the end of five years, 

This offer is for only one day—Tuesday, 
April 4th—the first anniversary of the Sac- 
ramento Valley Trust Company. We will 
be open all day, Call any time between 
8 a. m. to 8 p, m. 

SACRAMENTO VALLEY TRUST CO. 


The same sheet bore a message to the 
parent, as follows: 

To the Parent, whose child brings home 
this message, we would say: 

As your experience in life has taught you, 
that money is to be recognized as the means 
of life,. the means of comfort, the means of 
maintaining an honest independence: 

Is it not well, that you embrace this op- 
portunity to impress upon your child’s mind 
the great importance of beginning life right 
by learning to save. We are creatures of 
habit. The saving habit requires some self- 
denial. Once begun, your child travels the 
path of fore-thought, prudence, and wisdom. 
This dollar which we offer as our first year’s 
anniversary gift to every child, may mean 
a start for future happiness, the beginning 
of independence. This offer is made to every 
child in your family, the more there are, the 
greater the need, that the lesson be taught. 
Let each sign the name on the blank below 
and call at the bank on April 4th, any time 
between 8 a. m, and 8 p. m. and if we are 
too busy on that day to deliver the pass 
book, it may be called for the folf6wing day 
or later, 

Respectfully, 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY TRUST CO., 
A. Bonnheim, President. 


The First National Bank of Englewood, 
Chicago, puts it this way in one of its 
folders. 


Tell Your Children a Story. 

Tell them that the pennies which they put 
in their savings banks are like the littie 
seeds which their Uncle Hiram puts in the 
ground. Uncle Hiram puts the seeds into 
the ground and covers them up. Then he 
depends upon the rain and sunshine to make 
them grow. The tiny sprouts spring up from 
the soil and slowly change into tall stout 
stalks with ears of yellow grain. Then Uncle 
Hiram has his harvest. 

Say to them that their pennies must have 


rain and sunshine too, just like the little 
seeds. When they put in more pennies— 
that’s rain. When they put in pennies on 
fixed days—put them in regularly—that’s 
sunshine. And just as sure as the seeds 
which Uncle Hiram plants grow up _ into 
stalks, and these stalks bear grain which 
brings him food and clothing and other good 
things, so surely will the pennies which they 
plant grow up into dollars and these dollars 
change into tens and hundreds of dollars to 
bring them good things to eat and wear and 
a great many other wonderful joys, 


Another way to interest parents is being 
used by the Real Estate Bank of Maryville, 
Mo., which has advertised that it will put 
25 cents to the credit of each child born in 
Nowaday County during the year 1911. This 
sum is to draw interest at the rate of 4 
per cent. until the child has become a man 
or woman 21 years old. The birth rate of 
the county is about 225 children each year. 
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CO-OPERATION OF EMPLOYEES 


How an Iowa Bank Gets its Staff to Back Up 
Advertising 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, bank writes to 
its employees thus: 
My Dear Friend: 

I am writing this to avoid discussion that 
might otherwise arise, and to ask in your 
handwriting, but only after your thoughtful 
consideration, your criticism or acquiescence. 

That any one, part of an institution the 
success of which depends largely upon 
solicited patronage, may be able to treat 
that patronage, and the public back of it, 
according to promises made and _ induce- 
ments held out by that institution, he must 
be fully informed as to those promises and 
familiar with the policy that prompts them, 
and the result sought to be attained, and 
must be in full and sympathetic accord 
therewith, and instant to fulfill promises and 
carry out the policies of, and support the 
management responsible for them. 

To that end, that one, besides being fa- 
miliar with the policy of the management 
and understanding the results sought; must 
be familiar with circulars and advertising 
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literature sent out and the promises therein 
contained; must be familiar with statements 


and promises made over the counter, and, 
largely, those made in correspondence, and 
aid in faithfully redeeming those promises 


in his service to that 

Equal with all 
loyal to his superiors in 
cheerfully and instantly 


patronage. 

that one must be 
management, and 
assist in carrying 


else, 


out the policy that prompts their promises; 
at least, until such time as a conference 
will convince such management that it is 
in error, else that assistant is’ untrue to 


those expecting loyalty. If he cannot bring 
himself to that complete loyal and instant 
support the management is entitled to, he 
becomes a handicap and a clog which no 
management fair to itself snould accept and@ 
no selfrespecting employee, fair to himself, 
force upon his employer. 

His own little objections should not 
humiliate and set at naught his superiors 
and their requests, though they may seem 
to him captious, especially where no prin- 
ciple is involved, and where compliance 
proves the courteous gentleman. 


“Accuracy,” “order,” ‘‘dispatch,” and 
“honesty,” must be in his vocabulary and 
must be his daily practice. He must work 


net ery and knock, He must be- 
lieve in the concern he represents, in the 
statements it makes, in the honesty and 
fairness of the management and in his own 
ability to get results, His to-day must mean 


and push, 


to-day, not tomorrow, He must not only 
actively compete with others, but he must 
honestly compete, with courtesy, kindness, 


generosity and good cheer, 

He must be able and cheerfully willing to 
drop his own work at times to assist the 
management or an associate employee, and 
especially to meet, wait upon and favor 
those persons seeking the fulfillment of 
promises made. He must become competent 
and cheerfully willing to prepare and draw 
papers, advise and aid the patron, and to 
that end he must prepare himself by study 


of our books, blanks, forms and custom, 
to be able to do such things on cal] from a 
customer or the management, altho this 


may, Many times, require his granting active 
aid to his associates also, in work in which 
they may fall behind because of their fidelity 
to management and customer in doing this 
same thing. 

Anything short of ability, and cheerful 
willingness along with that ability, unfits 
one for acceptable service, handicaps those 
who are above him and responsible for re- 
sults, and renders him a clog and out of 
place, Anything short of ability, faithfut- 
ness and cheerful willingness on the part of 
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may make failure in a man- 
agement that otherwise might prove re- 
markably successful, which failure, though 
chargeable to inefficient support, would be 
charged to inefficient management, because 
the management permitted itself to try to 
make efficient such help as might have been 
seen to be lacking in the principles that 
would endorse and practice the sentiments 
herein expressed. 

Could any honorable assistant ask or ex- 
pect to be allowed to thus clog a manage- 
ment or become a menace to the success he 
should honestly try to help win? 

These thoughts may not be new to you, 
but judging by the half-hearted support 
some employees give to their institutions, a 
suggestion like this from you to any such if 
you know of any, might make of you their 
benefactor. 

Sincerely 


the assistant, 


your friend, 
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MORE AMMUNITION 


ERE’S a news item which savings bank 
advertisers can use to advantage: 
Is Gone. 


Hides $8,000 in Milk Can; It 


Henry Meyer, an employee of the Ironclad 
Manufacturing Company of Brooklyn, re- 
perted to the police to-day that $8,090, all 
the money he had, the savings of a lifetime, 
was lost because he had not trusted savings 
banks and had hid his wealth in a battered 
old milk can in a corner of the factory 
where he was employed. During a financial 
scare some time ago Meyer, who was plan- 
ning to go back to Germany to spend the 
last of his days, decided his money would be 
safer in his care than in any bank, and drew 
out his $8,000. For years he had seen the 
old battered milk can in a corner of an un- 
used part of the factory. It was the very 
place to conceal his money, thought Meyer, 
and into the kottom of the can he dumped 
big rolls of bills. When he went to work 
yesterday he looked into the corner, as was 


his custom, but the can was gone. So was 
Meyer's $8,000. 
»—> 
BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 
Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 


change booklets, folders and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list by writing 
to the editor of this department. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Charles D. Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

W. H. Kniffin, Jr., Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York City. 

R. B. Parrish, Mingo County Bank, Wil- 
liamson, W. Va. 
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Frank <A. Zimmerman, 
Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stuart Wilson, Cashier, 
Bank of Texarkana, Ark. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


Chambersburg 


State National 


Manager 


HE LIKES THE IDEA. 

I like the suggestion of an exchange for 
booklets and advertising ideas, and have 
put you and all of the names printed thus 
far on your exchange list, upon the Garficld 
mailing list. 

I am sure the plan will be mutually 
beneficial. 

Yours very truly, 
Horatio Forp, Secretary, 
Garfield Savings Bank Co., Cleveland, O. 


WANTS TO EXCHANGE. 

In accordance with the suggestion in your 
May number, I would be glad to have you 
add my name to the list of gentlemen who 
wish to exchange publicity matter. 

Yours very truly, 
Fr. W. Ecrswortn, Publicity Manager, 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 
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GOOD FORM LETTERS 
FEW of the best of the month's grist 
of bank soliciting letters are these: 


The Coal Iron National Bank. 
New York. 


and 


Gentlemen: 


In addition to the periodical examinations 
by Government Examiners, the Comptroller 
of the Currency requires National Banks to 
file five times yearly itemized statements 
showing condition several days prior to the 
eall, thus precluding any adjustment of fig- 
ures. This method of course operates for 
greater security among National Banks. For 
the information of our friends, it is our 
custom to publish these statements in con- 
densed form as per enclosed copy, under 
date of March 8, which we trust you will 
read with interest. 

We invite you particular attention to the 
unusual strength and diversity of business 
interests represented by our Board, which 
indicates the scope of our business and in- 
sures safe and conservative management. 

As our location is convenient for your 
purposes we are prompted to offer our facili- 
ties which embrace every function which can 
be performed by any National Bank con- 
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sistent with the rules of the Clearing House 
Association, of which this bank is a mem- 
ber. 

As this bank conducts a strictly commer- 
cial business, with due regard to the mutual- 
ity of interests between a bank and its de- 
positors, we trust that such a connection 
may appear attractive to you. 

We sell Foreign Drafts, Travelers Checks 
and Letters of Credit, execute orders for the 
purchase and sale of securities in all mar- 
kets and handle business on all parts of the 
world, 

In our Safe Deposit Vauits we rent 
for the safe keeping of valuable 
$5.00 per annum and upward, 

Very truly yours, 
DAVID 


boxes 
papers at 


TAYLOR, 
Vice-President. 


Northern New Jersey Trust Co. 


Edgewater, N. J. 
Dear Sir: 


The business of this company in ONE 
very important respect, is not unlike any 
and every other line of business That is, 


in order to succeed we must PLEASE OUR 
CUSTOMERS; we must make it to their 
ADVANTAGE to do their Banking with us. 

It is with a great deal of satisfaction, 
therefore, that we point to the increase in 
our business, reflecting as it does the satis- 
faction of our customers, 

In the past year our accounts have in- 
creased in number from 1,425 to 1,620; depos- 
its in “Savings accounts’’ have increased 
from $117,000 to $154,000 and on check ac- 
counts from $370,000 to $444,000. Our loans 
to Boroughs and Towns have increased from 
$64,000 to $175,000, while a substantial gain 
was made in surplus and undivided profits. 

If you already have an account with us, 
please accept this as our assurance that 
your business is appreciated. 

If you have no account as 
be pleased to have you 
plain our advantages for 

Very truly 


yet, we shall 
call and let us ex- 
serving you. 

yours, 
Ss. L. DOREMUS, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 





Bank of Dakota County, Jackson, Neb. 


To Our Friends: 

On April 14th, 1886, the writer opened, in 
a modest way, the doors of ‘“‘The Bank that 
ALWAYS treats you RIGHT,” has been with 
it ever since and this month—is our Quarter 
Centennial. Its doors have been open each 
business day, every dollar due, has been 
paid on demand and no legitimate loan been 
refused, There have been no land foreclos- 
ures, but one chattel mortgage closed and 
one or two petty Justice suits, yet less than 
fifty dollars have been lost in all that time 
through bad notes. Believe us—that’s ‘‘going 


some” in banking—slang pardoned, Twelve 
good banks have been started in its imme- 
diate territory, each taking near by cus- 


tomers. yet its business has grown steadily, 
1910 being by far its largest year, and better 
prospects for 1911 (if the new customers you 
Keep sending to us, keep dropping in). Of 
the thousands of customers who have 
crossed its threshold—it knows none 
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Forty years 1s a good while in Amenca Few Montgomenans 





remember when, six years after the war drums had.ceased at Appo- 
mattox, Montgomery's first “National Bank” dpened its doors in 
temporary quarters on what was then called “Market Street.” now 
Dexter Avenue. thence removing to its first new building at 14 
Commerce Street. a three story house which served as its quarters 
until the erection of its second home in 1901—the frst modern 


office structure to go up in Montgomery 


How within hve yeprs this second home had been outgrown—-how 
the most expensive house i» Montgomery was levelled to make 
room tos anether type. then unknown to Montgomery.—the modem 
“high” building.—how with ten umes its onginal capital stock it 
became Montgomery's “Million Dollar Bank.” —these are facts 


fresh to our fellow citizens. but tacts which incontestably prove the 


strength of the community to accomplish things. and the faith of 


men of fnance wm the tuture of the city For the community 
makes the bank. and no commumty has ever shown more complete 
confidence im an institution than Montgomery has m its Furst 


Nationa! Bank 


Nor has that conhdence been unfounded Better than all building 
records or visible endences of wealth and success, 1s the foundation 
of fidelity—a fidelity coupled with 1udgment and experience sufh- 
cent to guide the affairs of a people's business through every dark 
and every bnght day tor tour decades On such a foundation it 
will continue to operate for its depositors, of whom there are 5230 


now on its books—a daily enlarging number 


Altes an exhaustive special examunation by the United States Gov- 
emment, afl the assets of the bank have been approved, and its 
Charter extended for the legal term of twenty years from this date 


AN ANNIVERSARY 


wronged. If there be, one hundred dollars 
awaits him here, and will always be ready 
for the person wronged—and wrong not 
righted by the bank. 

Twenty-five happy, prosperous years have 
passed, The bank has made some money 
for its owners, but more for its customers. 
It has paid out nearly One Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollars to its depositors, in interest, 
has helped to place and keep many on their 
feet and destroyed or hindered none. 

YOU—good friends—have always’ been 
most loyal and true, giving to the bank your 
friendship, your confidence, your patronage 
—never swerving an iota through panic and 
prosperity, during all the fat and lean years. 

The writer is grateful—more so than you 
will ever know. His only aim and hope in 
life, is to be worthy of the great trust placed 
in him by you. This is not the largest bank 
in the world, (he could not truthfully say it 
was not the BEST), but large or small, 
good, bad or indifferent, it is HIS bank—his 
own creation—‘the apple of his eye, the 
idol of his heart.”’ The best (perhaps) 
twenty-five years of his life, have been 
spent in its building and he has been peace- 
ful, happy and contented, with no regrets, 
no enemies, never a cross word said to him. 
He KNOWS he has the best lot of custom- 





Your Millon Dollar Bank Is 
Forty Years Old Today 


Anjd 1s celebrating the occasion by keeping at its business 
of faithfully carimg for the high responsibilities of its position. 











OFFICERS 
A. M. BALDWIN, President, 
F STOLLENWERCK, Vice-President, 
A. S. WOOLFOLK, Cashier 
HT BARTLETT. Asst. Cashier 

Dhrectors: R. M. Hobbie, Arthur Pelzer. F Stollen- 
werck, M. P LeGrand, S. Roman, A. S. Woolfolk, 
R. F Ligon, A M Baldwin, W A. Gayle, J. S. 
Willcox. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


ers in the world—that stand by and lend a 
helping hand through thick and thin, and {t 
is always a pleasure to him to serve them. 

So—on April 14th, 1911, just imagine him, 
with sleeves rolled up a bit tighter, starting 
in on a second quarter century “Treating 
them RIGHT,” firmly resolved to make this 
the better of the two, at least for YOU. 
Co-operate with him, please, If you believe 
this a good bank—tell your neighbor and 
friend. 

THAT’S THE WAY WE GAIN OUR IN- 
CREASED BUSINESS. Once a customer— 
always a customer here, if at all within 
reaching distance, We have many check 
and certificate customers in Sioux City, 
Omaha, and nine different states. They 
KNOW and appreciaté our good. service. 
YOU will not unless you try—TRY, PLEASE. 
And may we all prosper, and better than 
that—deserve to prosper—until 1936, 

From the bottom of his heart, he thanks 
you for all you have done for him and for 
his. He could not forget did he live a 
thousand years. 

Gratefully yours, 


ED. T. KEARNEY, 
ALWAYS 





“The Bank that 
RIGHT.” 


treats you 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


CONSISTENTLY good advertiser is ceive any comment or criticism you 

the First National Bank of Mont- oe ae to offer concerning it. 
gomery, Ala., whose Fortieth Birth- he letter in the ad. is of course a 
day Advertisement we show. The only ee ee ee ee 
3 . : sg tirely unsolicited. If we had used 
criticism that occurs to us in connection the man’s name and address, it might 
with this ad. is that the name of the insti- have been more effective, but we 
tution should be more prominently  dis- felt that such a course might ap- 
played, although perhaps the First Na- pear rather undignified for bank ad- 
tional’s building is as well known in Mont- vertising, especially since the rela- 


tions between a bank and its depos- 
itors are of a confidential nature. 
I am enclosing a copy of the 
“Pocket Guide for Depositors.”’ This 
Referring to the savings advertisement, is practically the same booklet we 
, * A ‘ > hee sine for sever: amare 
“Paying for a Home.” reproduced herewith, 7 a6 . ' “F Xs eae ne o. ul yeal 
. : x . ° as an re sha i ab ge 
C. A. Gode of the advertising department . opegght LO snctcygie lan ae cterey 
r . . something quite different next year. 
of the Merchants’ Loan & Trust Company 


gomery as the name of the bank itself. 


ot Chicago, writes: The advertisement is one which ought to 
I am enclosing a copy of a savings appeal to every earnest man who wants to 
“ad.” which we used in the Chicago do just as the man in the advertisement did. 
dailies and would be very glad to re- The booklet mentioned presents a complete 





Paying for a Home 


Here Is One Man’s Experience: 


Chicago, March 10, 1911. 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company Bank; 
Chicago, Illinois. 


















Gentlemen: Beg to inform you that I wish to with- 
draw my money from the Savings Department. I have 
bought a house and wish to use it in paying it off I 
have no one to thank but The Merchants Loan & Trust 
Company Bank for this start. My Pass Book is No. . 
It took me a long time to save what I have ($1,600), but 
I never missed what I have put away. 


Thanking your Savings Bank for the past, I remain, 
Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) 









Savings Deposits made on 
or before April 7th draw 
THREE PER CENT 


interest from April Ist 





‘Pocket Guide for Depfositors” —a new illus- 
ie) MPA NY trated Savings Booklet—matled on request. 


112 ADAMS STREET 


A PRACTICAL SAVINGS AD. 


























per cent. interest on them. 










wise old matron say that 





a orn: 





man who spends ail he earns 
MAKE THE... 


352 Main Street 


(OUPID ‘nzcooxazes ANOTHER FACTOR 
INE OF HIGHER POWER -~ 

oukex realizes that in his affairs there must 

{ be money Why don't you start to save now 

so that you will be provided with this power 

when Cupid calls. We will help you by keep 

img your funds in ‘safety and allowing you 4 


CAPITAL $125000. 


302 Pepysylvania Avenue East 


‘eae CONE WANG O-TRUST Gane 
OY 5 ekitstson* WY 


lask ifhe has | 
saved his Money| 


when poverty 


Girls, do not make the mistake of marrying 
Before you consent to wearing the 
h , 


After you marry the girl of your choice, a Bank account 
is especially appreciated. Then, too, the man who 
saves bis money is thought more of by his employer, 
and is given the position of responsibility over the 


Fitchburg Savinas Bank 


Open Tuesday Evenings 



















HOME SWEET HOME canoniy be for «hose sho 
REGULARLY depos in the bank @ dart of thew incomes 
and save enough to buy a home 

Make OUR Bark YOUR Bank 
We pay 3 percent interest on Time Depomrs 


THE GUARANTEE TRUST & SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
SHAMOKIN, 

















adds happiness 
to your wedding 


Money adds peace of mind 
to your honeymoon and content- 
ment to your married life after 
With money im the bank you need not 
worry about being out of work, about 
sickness or orher mistortune. Start a bank i 
account today and add happiness to the it 

oR 1 























THE MONEY PROBLEM 
(s,and always hasbeen, « tough 
proposition, where liabilitins are 
greater than availsble assets 
(herefore good bank; accoant 
always @ reliable friend. For 
saving of commercial purposes 
the 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

FRIENDSHIP. N. ¥ 
will prove iteelt of lasting and 
beneGictal reliability 


OFFIOERS 
8, Frank Drake, Vice Prendent 
W O Kingsbary. Asst Cashier 
OIREOTORS 
8. Frank Drake 
Graham Gay Wellman, 
@. A Corbis, 





SHOW BER YOUR 
~ JANKE BOOK 
ensih.e igh) eb @) reeem 
eadtes © site a a 44 
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YOUR BANK. 
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GOOD JUNE ADVERTISING 
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outline of the different branches of the in- 
stitution, emphasizing particularly the sav- 
ings department. 


June is the month of weddings and it is 
not a bad idea for bank advertisers, es- 
pecially savings banks, or those with sav- 
ings departments, to make a feature of this 
fact to call attention to the necessity of a 
young man having some money laid by he- 
fore he embarks upon the sea of matri- 
mony. How some banks did this last year 
is shown by the group of “wedding” adver- 
tisements which we reproduce. 


In commemoration of its fiftieth anni- 
versary, the East Brooklyn Savings Bank 
has issued an attractive and_ interesting 
hooklet, which is largely historical, and is 
illustrated by portraits of officers, past and 
present, and by views of its banking quar- 
ters. 


The Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., has issued a novel 
little leaflet containing “24 Lessons in 
Banking” in tabloid form. This institution is 
a liberal advertiser. It issues a house organ 
entitled “The Solicitor,” which is an un- 
usually worthy publication of its kind. 


The Waterloo Loan & Trust Company of 
Waterloo, Towa, issues a lot of good printed 
matter, having to do principally with 5 per 
cent. Debenture Savings Bonds. 


The Chehalis (Wash.) National Bank 
does some community boosting. It sends 
an insert with its out-of-town correspond- 
ence calling attention to the advantage of 
Chehalis. On one of its booster posteards 
it says: 


Dear Friend:—This is an interior view of 


The Chehalis National Pank, one of ovr solid 
Lewis County Banks. Italian marble and 
Mexican mahogany ate used Fine light is 


obtained through the art glass in the ceil- 
ing, The floor is terrazo, with marble ard 
tile border. The building of such fine, con- 
venient and attractive banking houses proves 
the confidence our bankers have jin Chehalis 
and Southwestern Washington, Whenever 
you are in town, be sure to visit this bank. 


The Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis sends us a copy of “Service,” 2 
bimonthly publication issued by the com- 
pany. [t is in the ferm of a handy book- 
let of 4 pages. It is illustrated and con- 
tains a lot of live stuff. It will not be 
quickly thrown away by anybody who re- 
ceives it. 


The Bank of Holland, N. Y., invites sn 
inspection of its new building thus: 
To Our Patrons and the Public: 

The officers and directors of the Bank of 
Holland cordially invite you and the meme 
bers of your family to inspect the new build- 
ing and equipment of the bank at Holland, 
N. Y., on opening day, Saturday, April 15, 
1911, from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

A souvenir of the occasion will be pre- 
sented to each visitor. 

BANK OF HOLLAND. 


GRUMPINESS 


AN officials are only human, and gen- 
erally they are very busy humans at 
that. Often the strain of the day’s 

work is very nerve trying, continual inter- 
ruptions by visitors keeping them froin 
concentrating mind on work. It sometimes 
results in snap judgment and sharp answers 
on some matters that under different cir- 
cumstances would receive calm and delib- 
erate attention. 

A depositor in a big national bank ap- 
proached one of the vice-presidents one 
ifternoon and presented a four thousand 
dollar note for discount. The officer took 
the note and tossing it across the desk re- 
inarked: 

“Better keep a higher balance here if you 
expect these to get by, Mr. Leavitt.” He 
had heen very busy all day or probably the 

t 


words would have been spoken in’ more 
amiable terms. 

The depositor, angered, reached across the 
desk and picked up the note. “You'd better 
take a look at my balance Mr. Foster, in- 
stead of offering advice,” he replied, and 
turning, walked from the oflice. 

About two months previous Leavitt had 
offered a note for discount through the same 
official, who had based his remark on in- 
formation given by the various. departments 
at that time. Past is not present, however, 
and investigation showed the depositor had 
not only cut down his discount line, but 
had gradually raised the average of his 
balance until it was then running near forty 
thousand dollars. 

They lost the account.—Marshall Jewell 
Bailey in Business and the Bookkeeper. 








MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 





LADD & TILTON 


BANK, PORTLAND, OREGON, 


—OLDEST FINANCIAL INSTITUTION ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


T was during the vear 1858 that William 
S. Ladd and Charles EF. Tilton inaug- 
urated preparations for the formation 

of a bank at Portland, Oregon. On June 
1, 3859, their arrangements had become 
perfected and the bank was formally opened 
for business under the name of Ladd & 


large and varied resources, was so sparsely 
settled and so isolated from the other sec- 
tions of the United States that it seemed 
almost like a foreign land to the vast ma- 
jority of the American people. 

In April, 1861, Stephen Mead was ad- 
mitted as a partner and the capital stock 





GLIMPSE OF MAIN 


Tilton, Bankers, with a capital of $50,000. 

It was but three months and eighteen 
days prior to the date of the opening of 
the bank that Oregon had been admitted 
as a State in the Union, and at that time 
the entire section of country which now 
includes Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and 
those portions of Montana and Wyoming 
west of the Rocky Mountains and north of 
the forty-second parallel, was generally 
known to the world as the “Oregon Coun- 
try.” 

The present thriving and rapidly-growing 
city of Portland, with its 207,214 people, 
was then but little more than a_ hamlet, 
and the entire “Oregon Country” with its 


SOG 


BANKING KOOM 


increased to $150,000, each partner owning 
a one-third interest. The co-partnership 
was dissolved in [S80, Messrs. Tilton and 
Mead retiring; the capital and surplus at 
that time amounted t& $1,000,000, which was 
distributed. 

A new partnership was then formed by 
William S$. Ladd and his son, William M. 
Ladd, the capital being $250,000, and the 
business continuing under the same title, 
Ladd & Tilton, Bankers. In 1893, at the 
death of William S. Ladd, the capital and 
surplus amounted to $1,250,000, and the 
business was continued by William 5. 
Ladd’s three sons, William M. Ladd, Charles 
KE. Ladd and J. Wesley Ladd. 


HE handsome building just completed 
| for the Union & New Haven Trust 
Company of New Haven, Conn., and tlie 

Home National Bank of Brockton, Mass Yi 


vide these institutions with banking quart 


not excelled outside of metropotita centers 


The buildings were erected under the Hog 


son Building Method This Method includ 
architect's services, construction, vaults, dece 
rations, furniture, equipment and everyt n 
ready for occupanc under one contract 


BANK result was a saving in time, worry and trou 


as well as financial econom 






; _ . It will pay any ban 
[ARCHITECTURE ENGINEERING| ee ae 
: deg ee : Method before planning a buil 
si eee 

[CONSTRUCTION DECORATION] 


EQUIPMENT} 


We Balld from 7 East 44th St. : : : New York 
Coast to Coast First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 


INTERLOCKING RU BBN TILING. “ 


eliieten 


“An Ideal Flooring for meee 


The most satisfactory flooring for banks. 
It is odorless, noiseless, sanitary and non-slippery. 
It is more durable than marble, mosaic, and more attractive. Can 
be made to harmonize with interior decorations. Banks all over the 
country are using this flooring. 
Write for full particulars, including opinions of these bankers. 
Ff TON MA mMMFO ST 
ANST PORTLAND ORE 40 FIRST ST 
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Old Colony Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


OFFICERS 


T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JR., Chairman Executive Committee 
GORDON ABBOTT, Chairman of Board 
FRANCIS R. HART, Vice-Chairman of Board 
PHILIP STOCKTON, President 
WALLACE B. DONHAM, Vice-President 
JULIUS R. WAKEFIELD. Vice-President 
E. ELMER FOYE, Vice-President 


CHESTER B. HUMPHREY, Vice-President 
FREDERIC G. POUSLAND, Treasurer 
GEORGE W. GRANT, Cashier 
S. PARKMAN SHAW, JR., Secretary 
JOSEPH G. STEARNS, Assistant Secretary 
KF. M. HOLMES, Trust Officer 
F. M. LAMSON, Manager Temple Place Branch 


DIRECTORS 
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OUR GREATEST ASSET 


This institution, with its 25,000 depositors — most of them 
individuals and small business houses — holds a position in the 
public confidence of which we are justly proud, for confidence 
of this sort is as surely an indication of strength as any array of 
figures can ever be. Moreover, the personnel of the officers and 
directors is a guarantee that the welfare of our stockholders, our 
depositors and the public will be zealously guarded. 


SPALDING BUILDING, 


PORTLAND, OREGON, 





HOME OF THE LADD & TILTON BANK 
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VIEW OF LOBBY LOOKING TOWARDS LADIES’ REST ROOM 





PORTION OF LOBBY, SITOWING PRESIDE NT’S AND DIRECTORS’ ROOMS AND PUBLIC ROOM, 
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The name, “Ladd & Tilton, Bankers,” 
was retained until the passage of a State 
banking law by the Oregon Legislature in 
the year 1908, when the bank was incorpo- 
rated as the Ladd and Tilton Bank, with a 
paid-up capital of 31,000,090 and surplits 
and profits of £500,000. 

William: S. Ladd was during his lifetime 
on? of the conspicuous figures in the  his- 
tory of Oregon. While essentially an able 
and conservative banker and devoted to his 
banking interests, he was a man of endless 
enterprise and of great moral courage in 
commercial undertakings. He promoted 
and participated in many projects of mag- 
nitude and importance, which have been fac- 
tors of substantial value in the commer- 
cial development of the entire Northwest 
region. 

This, in brief, is the history of “the oldest 
bank on the Pacific coast.” 


Erects New Buinpine. 


At the beginning of the present vear, th: 
Ladd & Tilton Bank entered into possession 





Wa. M. Lapp 


PRESIDENT 


of a new building which it had erected at 


a cost of 3100,000. A number of interior 
views are shown herewith which, however 


good specimens of photography they miy 


he, fail to give more than a bare idea of 


the solidity, richness, taste and harmony of 
ihe general architectural design. 

Having an available floor area: of nearly 
ten thousand square feet, the - architects 
were free to plan for an impressive lobby 

3 





Epwarp CookiINGHaM 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


and still provide abundant room for all the 
working facilities that could be desired. 

The columns, walls and pilasters are cov- 
ered with Kasota stone; the counters and 
entrance are of Brecin Pavonazza. Heavy 
bronze, finished in) Pompeian = green, has 
been lavishly used for all fixtures, railings 
and check racks. 

Especial attention was paid to the light- 
ing of the teller’s cages; this is accomplished 
with Frink lights, of peculiar brillianey and 
softness and the name plates over the win- 
dows are illuminated by reflected light. 

In perfect harmony with the walls and 
ceiling is the lobby floor. This is done in 
a gray Tennessee marble, with a marble 
border, delicately veined in Tinos, Sienna 
and Sylvan green. 

Customers having correspondence to look 
after, mey, while in the bank, retire to a 
sumptuously furnished room, where all con- 
veniences are provided for their use. 

The Ladd & Tilton Bank, in equipping 
its new home, did not neglect to set aside 
a rest room for ladies. This is one of the 
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W. H. DuncKLEY 
CASHIER 





J. Westey Lapp 


ASST. CASHIER 





Rozvert S. Howarp 


ASST. CASHIER 





Water M. Coox 


ASST. CASHIER 








MODERN 


most artistic nooks in the building, and care 
was taken to furnish it invitingly. 

In elegance of finish, the directors’ meet- 
ing room, with its inlaid mahogany paneling, 
table and chairs, represents the very acme 
of luxury and comfort. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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President W. M. Ladd; _ vice-president, 
Edward Cookingham; cashier, W. HH. 
Dunckley; assistant cashiers, R. S. How- 
ard, Jr., J. Wesley Ladd and Walter Cook. 
The directors are T. B. Wilcox, Edward 
Cookingham, Henry L. Corbett, W. M. 





DIRECTORS’ MELTING ROOM 


There are four vaults installed on the 
main fioor—a coin vault, containing a bat- 
tery of fourteen safes, a securities vault, 
book vault and storage vault. They are all 
constructed of the finest laminated plate 
steel and built to resist fire and burglari- 
ous attacks. 

Last but not least, the bank in building 
and furnishing this, its permanent home, 
was far-sighted enough to provide for its 
clerks all the medern conveniences they 
could desire. 

OFFICERS. 


Those who constitute the present official 
of the Ladd & Tilton Bank are: 


Ladd, Charles E. Ladd, J. W. Ladd, S. B. 
Linthicum and Frederick B. Platt. 

The statement of the bank under date of 
March 7 shows the following: 


Resources—TLoans and discounts, $6,357,- 


666.04; overdrafts, $15,083.54; bonds and 
stocks, $41,155.263.40; real estate, $75,000; 


To- 


cash and due from banks, $4.222,538.07. 
tal, $14,825,551.05. 


Liabilities—Capital stock fully paid, $1,- 


000,000; surplus and undivided _ profits, 
$738,406.02; deposits, $13,087,145.03. Total, 


#14,825,551.05. 








THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK, WASHINGTON, 
~c. , 





THE SECOND NATIONAT 
WASHLINGTON, D. C,. 


WOME OF 


KE MODELED 
BANK O! 


HE Second National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was organized July 24, 
1872, and was formally opened on 
September 11 of that vear. The first board 
of directors was composed of John C. Me- 
Kelden, James [L.. Barbour, Thomas I... 
Tullock, George W. Balloch, W. W. Bur- 
dette, G. FEF. Gulick, Francis H. Smith, 
Lewis Clephane, Thomas L. Hume, N. 5. 
fugitt, and John O. Evans. 

Mr. MeKelden was the first president and 
was succeeded January 17, 1877, by Matthew 
G. Emery, who held that position for near- 
ly twenty-five vears. Since his death W. V. 
Cox has been president. The first cashier 
was PD. S. Eaton, who was succeeded by H. 
C. Swain, and he by the present cashier, 


John C. Eckloff. 
The business was carried on at 631 F 
street until its building at 509 Seventh 


street, one of the first iron front buildings 
in Washington, was completed. For nearly 
forty vears the bank has occupied this 
building. At first only part of it was used, 
but from time to time, to meet demands, 
its quarters were enlarged until the entire 
first floor was occupied. 


siz 


hoard decided to remodel 
the old) bank to be able to transact 
its increased with celerity and 
greater efficiency and for that purpose ad- 
ditional ground was acquired and the first 
steps were taken towards making the nec- 
essary alterations. Mr. Appleton P. Clark, 
the Washington architect, was selected to 
study conditions and prepare plans. His 
plans were favorably acted on by the board 
of directors and the contract awarded to 
the Samvel J. Prescott Co. The floors of 
the old banking room were lowered to the 
street level and a massive granite front 
erected. Steel construction was substituted 
in place of heavy brick walls in the in- 
terior so as to have the entire banking de- 
partment in one immense room. 

To get the best light and ventilation pos- 
sible the building was extended to the 
alley in the rear, and prism glass to diffuse 
the light was placed over the entire addi- 
tion. 

The counter extends, in the shape of a 
“EL about one-half the length of the build- 
ing. It is built of Italian Breche Opal 
marble, surmounted by artistic bronze 
fixtures and plate glass, separated occasion- 
ally by massive columns that extend to the 
ceiling. 

The public lobby contains 1300) square 
feet, and the floor is of Tennessee marble. 
lhere is a conference room for the public 


Last vear the 
so as 


business 


and a ladies’ room, beth finished in Hon- 
duras mahogany, with desks, tables and 


chairs of the same wood. 

To the right of the entrance there is lo- 
cated the office of the president. It is also 
finished in mahogany, with parquette floor- 
ing, as are the other rooms. The cashier's 
office adjoins that of the president, both 
readily accessible to all having business with 
the bank. 

To prevent congestion, the cages of the 
paying and receiving tellers face each other 
on the north and south sides of the lobby. 
The collection and discount clerks are con- 
veniently located, the bookkeepers oceupy- 
ing the best lighted part of the bank. 

Five vaults comprise the protective feat- 
ures of the Second National Bank; those in 
the rear of the banking room opposite the 
main entrance are especially noteworthy ex- 
amples of the safebuilder’s art. 

\ modern heating plant located in the 
basement of the building keeps the tem- 
perature of the bank's quarters up to the 
preper degree. The blower system, with 
supply and exhaust fans, is also used. Pure 
air from the outside is filtered through 
cheese-cloth before being admitted to the 
bank. An exhaust constantly changes the 
air currents, thus insuring perfect ventila- 
tion, 
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One of the handsomest departments in 
the remodeled building is the spacious and 
well lighted directors’ room. It is located 
at the extreme end of the bank and_ has 
been fitted out in comfortable style. 

Having set out to thoroughly remodel and 
equip) their banking rooms, those of the 
Second National Bank with authority to 
contract for the improvements, went to 
considerable trouble and expense in order 
that the bank might have the finest of 
everything. small details, such as provid- 
ing telephone connections between — all 
offices and cages and ornamental lights 
over the check desks were not overjooked. 
Fhese and many other improvements and 
innovations, designed for the convenient 
dispatch of business, have popularized the 
Second National Bank with Washingtonians. 

The basement is of steel, brick and con- 
crete construction, and therefore fireproof. 
Were are located vaults, and here supplics, 
books and papers that are not in current 
use are stored. 

The entrance to the upper floors of the 
building from Seventh street is on the 
north side of the building. These have all 
been remodeled into splendid offices which 
will be rented. They are reached by marble 
steps and a new elevator. 


Tistoricat AND BroGRapiicat. 


The growth of the Second National Bank 
of Washington, D. C., has been steady, 
consistent with every accepted standard of 
banking. At the present time it is capi- 
talized for $500,000, has surplus and profits 
of $250,000, and deposits ot $1,470,000. 

The present board of directors is com 
posed of William V. Cox, Walter C. 
Clephane, Wm. F. Mattingly, Geo. W. Pear- 
son, Simon Wolf, Charles Schneider, James 
B. Lambie, Somerset R. Waters, Chas. 
Graff, Bernard M. Bridget, Chas. W. Fair- 
tax, Samuel J. Prescott, Fred S. Smith, 
Wm. P. Van Wickle, Wm. H. Walker, Na- 
thaniel Wilson, E. O. Whitford, Alexander 
Wolf, S. W. Woodward. 


William V. Cox, the president of the 
Bank, was born in Ohio, but has lived in 
Washington most of his life. He has given 
considerable attention to local affairs and 
civic improvements, serving as president of 
the Board of Trade, the Board of Eduea- 
tion and the Bankers’ Association of the 
District of Columbia. He is a director in 
the National Savings & ‘Trust Co., vice- 
president of the Washington Market Co., 
and js identified with other enterprises. 

Mr. Cox is a member of the Executive 
Council, Federal Legislative Committee and 
Currency Commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association. He edited the at- 
tractive souvenir volume on banking pre- 
sented to the delegates to the Washington 
mecting of the association. 

Walter C. Clephane, the vice-president, is 
a well-known lawyer of Washington. He 
is a lecturer on commercial law in the 
George Washington University, and has 
published several books, including “The Or- 
ganization and Management of Business 
Corporations” and “History of the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia.” He is 
a director in the National Savines & Trust 
Company and other corporations. 

He is interested in civic affairs and has 
been prominent in systematizing charities 
and having corrective and penal institutions 
conducted on modern lines. 

John C. Eckloff, the cashier, is a native 
of Washington, and had years of experi- 
ence in the Revenue Service before enter- 
ing the field of banking. A most efficient 
oificer, he is prominent in the work of the 
clearing-house association of the District of 
Columbia. 

Jacob Scharf, the assistant cashier, was 
born in Bucks County, Pa. After receiv- 
ing a education, he en- 
gaged in real estate until he entered the 
Second National Bank in 1894. By devo- 
tion to duty, within three vears he had 
risen to the position of assistant cashier, 
which place he fills most satisfactorily. 


common school 


A TIMELY AND USEFUL LITTLE BOOK 


A’ this season of the year, when for- 
eign travel is at high tide. there is 

much demand for information abcut 
things one specially wishes to know when 
journeying abroad, 

In a little book entitled “Travellers” Let- 
ters of Credit,” published by the Franklin 
National Bank of Philadelphia, will be 
found a large yet compact fund of infor- 
mation of this character. 

While first place is given to letters of 
credit as constituting an indispensable part 


of a traveller's equipment, the book is full 
ef other useful facts for the wanderer. 
Complete tables for converting foreign 
moneys into United States currency are a 
feature of especial value. 

The Franklin National is one of Phila- 
delphia’s largest and strongest banks, fuily 
equipped for issuing traveller's letters of 
credit and for carrying on all kinds of coim- 
mercial banking. As this useful book wit- 
nesses, the bank is alert in meeting the 
wants of its patrons. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Serecrep Artictrs on A Centrat Bank or 
rue Uyntrep States. Compiled by E. 
Clyde Robbins. Minneapolis: The H. W. 
Wilson Co. (Price, $1.00.) 


The arguments for and against a central 
bank are here brought together in a com- 
pact and handy form for reference. These 
arguments are drawn from newspaper and 
magazine articles, from public addresses and 
from other sources. Besides, the volume 
contains a comprehensive bibliography of 
the subject, the whole comprising an arsenal 
of facts relating to the central bank ques- 
tion. 





Money, Crepir Currency, anp a Currency 
Prax. By William P. Goodwin, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


In this brief study of money and_ the 
currency issues in the United States a plan 
is offered for a new circulating currency in 
place of the national bank ni otes and U nited 
States Treasury notes now in use. 

The author has accurately pointed oui 
many of the present defects in our currency 
system and shows a clear perception of the 
principles that must be kept in mind _ in 
pertecting reforms. 


Tur Percwastinc Power or Money: Irs 
DrTERMINATION AND RELATION To Crenit, 
Interest AND Crises. By Irving Fisher, 
Professor of Political Economy in Yale 
University, assisted by Harry Brown, In- 
structor in Political Economy in Yale 
University. New York: The MacMillan 
Company. (Price, 33 net.) 





At this time, when much discussion of 
high prices exists, a volume which thor- 
oughly examines all the factors of the price 
problem, and from an authority such as 
Professor Fisher, ought to be welcome. 

Particular interest attaches to the sug- 
gestions tor combining the gold-exchange 
standard with a_ tabular standard of 
values, the object being not a mere regula- 
tion of currencies so as to maintain them 
at a fixed relation to gold, but to control 
or limit the fluctuations in the prices of 
commodities themselves. Professor Fisher 
well says that, “Before any control of the 
price level be undertaken, the public must 
earn to realize its necessity. So long as 
the rank and file even of business men fail 
to realize that they are daily gambling in 
changes in the value of money—a fact of 
which they are blissfully unaware—they will 
exert no demand for preventing those 
changes.” He tells us that Mr. Carnegie, 
in his last gift of $10,000,000 to the Car- 
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negie Institution of Washington, stipulates 
that a certain part of the income shall be 
set aside as a sinking fund against the 
diminishing purchasing power of money. 
This is declared to be significant as one of 
the first cases in which a business man has 
taken cognizance, in a practical way, of the 
instability of gold. 

Protessor Fisher has made a timely con- 
tribution to the scientific study of a sub- 
ject of great practical interest. 


Samvet Rocers ano His Circre. By R. 
Ellis Roberts (with sixteen illustrations) ; 
$3.50 net. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Poetry would seem to be a pretty effective 

means of securing posthumous fame for a 

banker, whatever its potency in gaining de- 

posits. This remark is inspired by the vol- 
lume above noted, which is the second one 
recently published in which the banker-poet, 

Rogers, prominently figures, the other being 

“The Banker in Literature,’ by Johnson 

Brigham, issued from the press of The 

Bankers Publishing Company. 

Perhaps some of the fame that Rogers 
had while he lived, and more of that which 
he has yet, was due to the rather unique 
position held—that of a banker and dis- 
penser of benefits to needy followers of the 
muse of poetry. He not only wrote poetry 
which was more than respectable, but he 
made money and was able to live in fine 
style. No wonder he is remembered and 
that books are still written about him! 

The opinion might be hazarded that any 
banker who thinks he has the poetic gift 
may safely try to exercise it for fame- 
bringing purposes, but he need not expect 
that even if he should be able to write well 
it will enhance his standing in the banking 
and financial world. 

It is an interesting circle to whose so- 
ciety Mr. Roberts invites the reader. Much 
interesting light is thrown on the business 
career of Rogers and his literary achieve- 
ments, while many entertaining anecdotes 
are recounted of the banker-poet and _ his 
contemporaries, altogether making up a vol- 
ume that may be read with pleasure and 
satisfaction. 


Srocks anp Srares. By Hartley Withers. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


In this volume the author of “The 
Meaning of Money” has collected much 
practical information about various classes 
of securities, the method of issuing and 
floating them, ete. And_ besides these 
practical matters there is a great deal else 
of interest in this book. The present wide- 
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spread agitation in behalf of peace lends 
point to the following: 

“[t is generally maintained by historians 
that our war with revolutionary France, 
usually called the Napoleonic war, was 
forced upon us, but their arguments are by 
no means convincing. * * * 

“But whether this war was forced on us 
or no, there can be no doubt that it was 
most recklessly financed, Pitt the Second, 
who held the helm of State through its 
course, made the mistake of believing that 
because France was bankrupt, she could not 
keep up the fight, and so financed the early 
part of the war entirely out of loans, whic h 
he issued on terms which were ruinous to 
the credit of the country. ‘In the first six 
years of the war he raised by loans not less 
than £108,500,000, and he raised them on 
terms so unfavorable that they added nearly 
£200,000,000 to the capital of the national 
debt.’ British three per cents., which 
touched 97 in 1792, fell to 47 in 1797. This 
war added more than 613 millions to the 
national debt, and did so merely because of 
the reckless finance which marked its con- 
duct. When the price of Government stock 
had been shattered and it became necessary 
to finance the war out of revenue, Pitt at 
last put on his ten per cent. income tax, 
with suck results that, as Mr. Gladstone 
showed in one of his famous budget 
speeches, our debt need not at this moment 
have existed if there had been resolution 
enough to submit to the income tax at an 
earlier period. 

“In other words, if the rulers of the na- 
tion had had the courage to call on it fo 
face the responsibilities of its acts at once, 
instead of waiting until their power to bor- 
row was exhausted, posterity ought never to 
have been left with that burden of 600 mil- 
lions. 

“The Crimean War has already been writ- 
ten off as a piece of stupidity, though the 
debt incurred to conduct it remains a lia- 
bility of the nation. It was of this war that 
the late Lord Salisbury airily remarked that 
we had put our money on the wrong horse, 
thus: very pleasantly reducing the efforts of 
our rulers in the domain of foreign policy 
io the level of the endeavors of the impe- 
cunious to improve their fortunes by back- 
ing a winner. It was comparatively well 
financed and only added £30,400,000 to the 
national debt. 

“As for the South African war, remnants 
of the high taxation that it brought with it 
are still with us, and it is very safe to 
assert ihat whatever its results may have 
been in other respects, it brought us, as a 
nation, no economic benefit. Its contribu- 
tion to the debt was about £160,000,000. 

“The British debt, then, owes most of its 
existence to the habit of our ancestors of 
‘stumbling among the chimney pots,’ going 
to war generally about quite irrelevant mat- 
ters of Continental polities and leaving the 
bill unpaid. The development of a market 


in securities at the end of the eighteenth 
century enabled our rulers to sell the na- 
tion’s credit to an extent which at first ap- 
peared to be unlimited, and so tempted 
them irresistibly to use this attractive 
method of previding the sinews of war in- 
stead of taxing the nation. The system 
worked pleasantly enough, lent itself kindly 
to the desirable object of distracting pub- 
lic attention from the fearful cost that war 
brings with it, and sometimes helped states- 
men to keep their Parliamentary supporters 
in a good humor, with pickings out of loans. 
In 1781, twelve millions were borrowed on 
such terms that the price at once rose from 
nine to eleven per cent. above par, and ‘fol- 
lowing the evil precedent set by the minis- 
try of Bute in 1763 a great part of the loan 
was distributed among the creatures of the 
ministry, who were ‘thus gratified by an 
enormous though veiled bribe. Summing 
up the tale of the war-created debt, we can 
express it thus in approximate figures: 


Millions 

Sterling. 

William’s war against Louis .......... 19 
Spanish Succession War  .....--++e00.. 17 
*War of Jenkins’ alleged Ear .......... 30 
ee:  .  é win. viesvcncdaeusateoes 60 
RRTIGR. “TEE a. 66 wacisasevsvsscanncesance 118 
PN. WIENS o.céienesinesaeinkedkes 613 
Se WEE io noccsnsccnceusestudeccouser 30 
OG. ATPTCR WOE asc vessicidwexsiuseas 160 
1047 


“Such is the bill, reduced by slow redemp- 
tions of debt during intervals of peace, for 
which we British citizens are liable, largely 
owing to the habit of our rulers of sleep- 
walking and ‘stumbling among the chimney 
pots.’ The wars which were the consequence 
are a very picturesque and very glorious ad- 
dition to our history, and have given us 
some of the noblest figures that adorn its 
roll and enrich our literature. Captain 
Shandy, Corporal Trim, Colonel Esmond 
and a host of others are on the credit side 
of the account, and it may be that the mem- 
ory of our warlike deeds has its good effect 
to this day on the national character. Nev- 
ertheless, when we look at the matter from 
a purely economic point of view, and when 
we think of what the sums added to our 


*A certain Captain Jenkins was brought 
before the House of Commons and al- 
leged that he had been seized by 
Spaniards while sailing to Jamaica, and 
tortured and shorn of an ear; and his evi- 
dence roused our forbears with such effect 
that the consequent war is sometimes called 
the War of Jenkins’ Ear. Later evidence 
threw much doubt on Skipper Jenkins’ story. 
It is not at all certain that he had lost an 
ear at all. Horace Walpole relates that 
when he was dead it was found that he was 
fully equipped with ears. 
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debt by war might have done in quickening 


England's industry, tilling her soil, and 
making her sons and daughters clever and 
wise and strong and happy, perhaps we shall 


be a little inclined to hope that in future 
our rulers will give up the habit of sleep- 
walking and try to stay awake while they 
are in office.” 


RAPID GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


N March 31, The United States Fidel- 

ity and Guaranty Company issued a 

financial statement which is in many 

respects a remarkable one. Although but 

fifteen vears old, this company’s growth has 

been exceedingly rapid, as the following 
comparative statement shows. 

Beginning business in August, 1896, with 
resources of 250,000, the company on De- 
cember 31, 1896, reported premiums of 
86,762.21 and resources of 3281,420.88. In 
1900 the premium had been swelled to the 
total of S821,145, and the resources had 
reached the figure of $2,256,197. In 1905, 
premiums of $2,289,198 were reported, and 
the resources on that date amounted to 
$3,427.485. Last year the premiums hal 
heen increased to $3,776,143 and the re- 
sources to $6,099,675. From January 1 to 
March 31 of this vear the company had 
written premiums of $1,232,823. Its re- 
sources on April 1 were $6,227,416. Re- 
cently the steady growth of business com- 
pelled the company to seek larger and bet- 
ter quarters, and these were secured at 
Numbers 45, 47 and 59 Cedar street, New 
York City. 

Following is the condensed — financial 
statements rendered March 31, 1911: 





ASSETS. 
Market 
Value. 
09 
3.40 


U. S. Government bonds ....... 
State, county and municipal bonds 2,5 
TS SE ree ee 
Equipment bonds 
Electric railwav bone : 
Miscellaneous bonds ..... 


Rr rerre erro 











iwyers’ Surety Co, stock, rep- 
resented by New York City 
bonds and other assets ...... 150,000.00 


$4,201, 408.90 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE B:< 





el Smaows magazine is werth to me a 
great many times the price of its 
subscription” writes M. S. Eads 


frour Dawson, Y. T., Canada, “and T hope 





Cash on hand and in banks.... 114,857.56 
Leans secured by collateral 93,549.00 
Loans secured by mortgage..... 5,000.00 
H. O. property (assessed valua- 

2 ee ee ere £100, 000,00 
Addition to H. O, property, 107 E. 

German st., in course of erection 39,122.10 
Omer WEODRTES kos cecccdcececess 33,850.00 


Premiums in course of collection, 
less commissions: 


Fidelity and surety ............. 





EN Ts Soy ando gible imental Sanapiaa ts 

RNID) i: orerare ih thes Seca a anaes 

Due for subscriptions department, 
guaranteed attorneys ......... $0,090.3° 
Due from WU, S. Government.... 15,748.38 

MGAVGMCO BECUTEE asic cississcccecs 


Cash in suspended hanks 
Interest due and accrued 





LIABILITIES. 





| eae ee ae $2,009,000.00 
Due from return premiums and 

ee i OR ee er ee 16,138.41 
Munich re-insurance reserve ac- 

ND ee ies ee con re wae ioe 18,593.03 
teserve for expenses in transit 

Smid tamew NOt GUS onc ise sccscs 30,600.00 
Premium reserve $2,114,909.62 
Claim reserve .....¢. 997,718.48 
SE iiiesccacdoress 1,050,057.18-4,162, 685.28 


$6,227,416.72 


John R. Bland is president of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 
The other officers are: Sylvester J. O’Sulli- 
van, vice-president and manager; Alonzo 
Gore Oakley, associate manager; Henry 
Kelly Brent, assistant to the manager; 
Leonidas Dennis, counsel for the company; 
Col. J. Frank Supplee, resident secretary; 
Charles Howard and Hunter [.. Wilson, as- 
sistant resident secretaries. 
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to be one of its readers as long as IT live. 

“My first vear’s subscription was ordered 
five or six years ago; since then my library 
has never been without Tne Bankers 
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FUNDING COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by the 
A Funding Company of America, 40 
Exchange Place, New York, that it 

will, on July 1, withdraw from the mar- 
ket, for a period of several months, all of 
the unissued portion of its capital stock. 
The reason for this lies in the fact that the 
company’s earnings from first mortgage 
bonds and other high-grade securities held, 
as well as its earnings from its subsidiary 


operating companies, are such that the 
management expresses itself as confident 
that the statement which it will make on 


December 31 next will warrant a subscrip- 
tion price of $30 or $35 per share for the 
remainder of the stock after January 1. 
The par value of its stock is $10 per 
share and the present subscription price is 
$20 per share. The difference between the 
par value and the subscription price of all 
treasury stock goes to build up the com- 
pany’s surplus. The company reports 
assets at this time of approximately $750,000 
and no liabilities, except for current month- 
ly accounts of less than $1,000, and except 
its capital stock liability of $650,000 for 


: UNDESIRABLENESS OF 


NE who signs himself “Overdraft” re- 
cently sent the following letter to 
The New York Times: 

Referring to the subject matter of your 
article, “Large Banks and Small Accounts,” 
it is regrettable that a journal so well 
versed in financial matters as your own 
should so scornfully and sarcastically dis- 
miss the complaint with a reference to 
“banks of too small a calibre.” 

It is not so much the calibre of a bank, in 
the sense that you imply, that forbids small 
accounts; it is rather the character of the 
bank, referring to the class of business which 
the institution caters to. A bank in a mean 
neighborhood, where expenses and other 
things are adjusted to the character of the 
business, seeks small accounts and = can 
handle them to advantage; but a bank in a 
substantial neighborhood, dealing with large 
customers, cannot successfully do business 
with small people. A machine that is built 
to turn out its product by the ton cannot 
economically be slowed down for the frac- 
tional revolution of its wheels requisite for 
an ounce; at least this would be an ex- 
pensive loss of effort. It is as easy, if not 
easier, to conduct the business of a deposi- 
tor carrying an account averaging $10,000, 
as one carrying an account of $100, and 
more profitable. The large depositor, for 
example, is known at the bank as to his 
financial responsibility, and = when _ his 
check comes in it is not necessary to stop 


stock outstanding out of its total authorized 
issue of 31,000,000. 

This company in the last year and a half 
has been highly successful in the under- 
writing of bond issues and in financing of 
smaller industrial enterprises. Two divi- 
dends of five per cent. each were paid dur- 
ing 1910, and a similar five per cent. divi- 
dend will be paid to stockholders of record 
June 30, the company’s earnings for the 
first half of this year probabiy reaching 
twice the amount of its dividend require- 
ments for the same period. 

Another announcement made by the 
company is to the effect that after July 1, 
during the period when its own treasury 
stock will be off the market, the company 
will place its entire bond and security sell- 
ing ovganization, including the services of 
its men in the field, at the disposal of any 
of its stockholders who may desire to close 
out their holdings of its stock, thus giving 
them the benefit of the strong investment 
market the company has built up for its 
own securities. 


THE SMALL DEPOSITOR 


the line at the paying teller’s window to 
look up his balances; and should the large 
depositor make a deposit it is not necessary 
to hold up the line at the receiving teller’s 
window to see if the checks are in proper 
order. ‘This is merely one instance of a 
dozen where the small depositor costs the 
bank money. 

As to the chance of growth of a small 
account—a point which is often made but 
badly taken—it is found by experience that 
the small depositor, if and when he becomes 
a large depositor, is quite ready, disregard- 
ing the services the bank has performed for 
him when small, to transfer his account for 
the attraction of an interest rate, or pos- 
sibly for a small increase in the interest 
rate. Besides, it is not the business of a 
bank to take this or any other chance. 

On the other hand, many accounts with 
large “book balances” may have small 
available cash balances, and while apparent- 
ly profitable to the bank, may actually be 
handled at a loss. I have come into contact 
with this phase of the balance question on 


many occasions, and I have in mind 
many accounts carrying balances which, 


while seemingly profitable, nevertheless upon 
analysis disclose a loss, largely, of course, 
in operating expenses. For small accounts 
we have our excellent savings banks, which 
perform the useful function which you ap- 
prove, the utilization of unconsidered funds 
which otherwise would go to waste. 
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Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital - - $200.000 
Surplus and Profits, 961,000 


This bank is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans. It is Virginia's most successful 
National Bank. It has the best faciiities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 


Correspondence Solicited 


THU ALDRICH PLAN, 


In its monthly financial letter for May, 
the National City Bank of Chicago com- 
ments extensively on some of the main pro- 
visions of the Aldrich plan for “The Re- 
serve Association of America.” The letter 
points out that the four chief attributes of 
sound banking enjoyed by all the leading 
countries of the world, except the United 
States, are: First: elasticity of currency. 
Second: mobility of bank reserves. Third: 
liquidity of bank assets; and fourth, cen- 
tralization of banking power closely allied 
to the government. How this institution 
the Reserve Association of America—will 
supply these four chief needs of our finan- 
cial system without radically changing our 
present system, is clearly set forth in the 
following form: 


|. Elasticity of Currency. The bonds se- 


curing the present currency, amounting to 
$700,000,000, are to be purchased, and the 


currency assumed by the reserve associa- 
tion. The association may sell not exceed- 
ing $50,000,000 of these bonds per year, and 
gradually retire the bond-secured currency, 
replacing it with the associaton’s own notes 
secured by one-third gold, and two-thirds 
good bank assets, following the German plan 
before alluded to, All note-issues are to be 
a first lien on the assets of the association. 
In addition to these $700,000,000, the asso- 
ciation may make further issues subject 
hewever, to a graduted tax. We do not ap- 
prove of the tax, but that is a detail. The 
fifteen branches covering the entire country 
will supply the necessary redemption facili- 
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ties. It will be seen that such powers of in- 
stantaneous issue and automatic redemption 
of bank notes supply the element of elas- 
ticity so much needed in our currency. 

Il. Mobility of Bank Reserves. The re- 
serve association shall pay no interest on 
deposits, but balances on its books to the 


credit of other banks may be counted as 
part of their legal reserve. Thus a bank 
which heretofore has carried, say, $100,000 


cash reserve will carry only enough for till 
money—perhaps $25,000—and deposit the re- 
maining $75,000 with the association. This 
will ensure enormous deposits for the asso- 
ciation, and the banks will not withdraw 
them in troublous times on the well-known 
principle that they do not want the money 
if they are sure they can get it. Besides, 
when a bank must withdraw part of its 
balance, the association can remit the money 
in its own notes, and without weakening its 
own reserves. Thus, the reserves of the 
country will be centralized in one powerful 
reservoir and used to provide support 
wherever support is needed. 

lll. Liquidity of Bank Assets. All the 
privileges and advantages of the associa- 
tion are to be equally available to all nae 





tional banks which have subscribed to its 
stock. whether large or small and wherever 


situated. The association will stand ready 
and able to rediscount paper of other banks 
maturing within twenty-eight days at a rate 
uniform for the entire country. Longer- 


dated paper may also be rediscounted, but 
such paper must be guaranteed by the local 
association of banks. Any solvent. bank, 
therefore, experiencing a sudden with- 


drawal of its deposits will be able to con- 
vert its assets into cash at a fair rate of 
discount—provided, of course, that its assets 
are good, In addition to this, the plan per- 
mits the reserve association to buy and sell 
Bills of Exchange, and allows banks to ac- 


cept bills of exchange for their customers 
with not over ninety days to run, to the 


extent of half the capital and surplus of each 
accepting bank. Considering our enormous 
imports, there is now abundant foundation 
for this kind of business, and thus an in- 
ternational discount market for ‘prime 


bills’ will be established in this country. 
This will be infinitely better than forcing 


surplus funds into demand 
Street, which is our only 
loan market to-day, 


loans on Wah 
quickly-available 
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IV. “Centralization of Banking Power 
Closely Allied to Government,” will be fur- 
nished by the reserve association because it is 
to ne the fiscal agent for the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the sole depositary of govern- 
ment funds. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and 
the Comptroller of the Currency, are to be 
ex-officio members of the Board of Direct- 
ors of the association. In the public mind, 
therefore, the action of the association will 
be backed and supported by the govern- 
ment. This means confidence instead of 
distrust, financial peace instead of panic. 

There are functions and attributes of the 
proposed reserve association of America 
which we have not mentioned because they 
are of minor importance and_ interesting 
chiefly to bankers, One of the most impor- 
tant of these is to grant trust and savings 
banks facilities to national banks under 
proper restrictions, thus opening the door 
to the state banks to nationalize on equa) 
terms, and paving the way for a greater and 
more uniform American banking system. 
The reform, however, in its broadest espects 
s of greater importanc. to the public gen- 
evally than to bankers. Jankers can worry 
through suspensions and panics; indeed, they 
sometimes make larger profits then than 
they make in normal times. The real suf- 
ferers from a panic are the numerous weak 
holders of depreciated securities, the ranks 
of laboring men deprived of work, and the 
business men of all kinds whose bank credit 
s suddenly curtailed. The need of the hour 
is an enlightened public opinion among all 
classes which shall be strong enough to 
carry through the proposed legislation. 





NEW DIRECTORS IN EQUITABLE TRUST OF NEW 
YORK. 


Henry E. Cooper, Henry R. Carse and 
Robert Goelet have been elected directors 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, succeeding M. Hartley Dodge and 
H. Mercer Walker, resigned, and Paul Mor- 
ton, deceased. Mr. Walker, who is treas- 
urer of the company and manager of the 
Paris branch, continues in both those ca- 
pacities. With the election of the new 
members of the board, it has become known 
that John D. Rockefeller and George J. 
Gould are among those who have taken over 
some of the 14,531 shares of the institution 
which were recently purchased by its presi- 
dent, Alvin W. Krech, from the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. Mr. Gould had 
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already been a stockholder in the trust 
company. The stock acquired from the 
Equitable Life, it is stated, has been divided 
among twenty or more purchasers, in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Krech’s purpose, to 
avoid the placing of control with any one 
interest. Mr. Cooper, it is understod, rep- 
resents Mr. Rockefeller on the board, Mr. 
Carse the Hanover National Bank (of 
which he is a vice-president), interests, while 
Mr. Goelet represents his own interests. 


TWENTY YEARS OLD. 


The twentieth anniversary of the incor- 
poration of the Greylock National Bank of 
Adams, Mass., occurred in April, when an 
extension of its charter was granted. Asa 
souvenir of its anniversary, the bank has 
favored its friends with a pocket piece (in 
general outline similar to a gold coin) on 
which are impressed symbols emblematic of 
good luck and good fortune. The institu- 
tion has a capital of $100,000 and surplus 
and profits of $250,000. Its officers are: 
W. B. Plunkett, president; George B. Ad- 
ams, vice-president, and = Frank Hanlon, 
cashier. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK IN- 
CREASES CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


From time to time mention has been 
made in these pages of the steady growth 
in the deposits of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of New York. A further evidence of 
the prosperity of the company was afforded 
by a meeting of the stockholders on May 
24, at which it -was decided by unanimous 
vote that the capital be increased from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000 and that the surplus 
also be increased from $750,000 to $1,000,- 
000, making the combined capital and sur- 
plus $2,000,000. 





NEW IOWA BANK PRESIDENT. 


Jesse O. Wells has been elected president 
ef the German Savings Bank of Des Moines, 
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Iowa, succeeding James Watt, deceased. 
Before his election to the present office, Mr. 
Wells had been senior vice-president of the 
institution. J. C. O'Donnell, who also held 
a vice-presidency, will be the sole vice- 
president hereafter. C. Huttenlocher  suc- 
ceeds Mr. Watt on the directorate. 


NEW EXECUTIVE FOR ST. LOUIS BANK. 
P. J. Pauly, formerly vice-president, has 
ben elected president of the Lafayette Bank, 
succeeding the late P. J. Doerr. J. A. Goet- 
tler was made vice-president. Other officers 
chosen were: F. C. Hahn, cashier; B. J. 
Boemker, assistant cashier; P. J. Pauly, 
Henry Ziegenheim, Jr., J. A. Goettler, F.C. 
Hahn and B. G. Brinkmann, directors. 


CHICAGO BANK INCREASES CAPITAL, 


The management of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago has called a spe- 
cial meeting of stockholders for June 14 to 
vote on a proposition to increase the capi- 
tal from $1,250,000 to $1,500,000. A  simi- 
lar increase in the bank’s surplus was made 
quite recently, the directors having trans- 
terred $250,000 from undivided profits to 
the surplus account. 

While official confirmation is lacking, there 
is a report that the $250,000 of new stock 
is to be distributed as a stock dividend of 
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twenty per cent. The price of the bank's 
stock is said to have advanced materially. 

The Harris ‘Trust has been a large earner 
from the start. It has raised its regular 
dividend rate to twelve per cent. and has 
paid numerous extra dividends. 


TVCKER K. SANDS. 
In the recent election of T. K. Sands as 
vice-president of the Commercial National 
Bank of Washington, D. C., there seems to 
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be a direct verification of the old proverb 
that “true ability and worth should gain their 
reward.” For had Mr. Sands not possessed 
these characteristics he surely would not 
have been made an officer of one of Wash- 
ington’s most progressive banks. 

He was born in Richmond, Va., in 1867, 
received his education in the schools of that 
city and became a runner for the First 
National Bank of Richmond in 1883. Thus 
the foundation of his banking career was 
laid. 

He remained with the First National until 
the year .1899 and during that period of 
time served in various positions up to that 
of general bookkeeper, the highest place in 
the bank next to cashier. From the First 
National he went to the Citizens Exchange 
Bank of Richmond and remained with that 
institution until its consolidation with the 
National Bank of Virginia. continuing 1s 
cashier of the latter until 1904. During his 
connection with the National Bank of Vir- 
ginia the deposits increased from $1,500,000 
ta 83,000,000. 

In 1904 Mr. Sands was elected vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the Rank of Richmond, 
which bank.’ with $1,000,000 capital, became 
very popular with the citizens of that city. 
Mr. Sands was also one of the incorporators 
of the Broad Street Bank of Richmond, Va., 
and for a time was vice-president of that 
institution. He has been instrumental in es- 
tablishing a number of other financial in- 
stitutions in Virginia, all of which are in 
suecessful operation at the present time. 

In October, 1909, Mr. Sands was elected 
vice-president of the Savoy Trust Company 
(formerly the Italian Trust Company, of 
New York City), where he remained for 
about one vear, after which he decided to 
locate at the nation’s capital, making ar- 
rangements to identify himself with the 
Commercial National Bank. which was 
merged on April 29, 1911, with the old Na- 
tional City Bank of Washington, D. C. 
The new bank will be known as The Com- 
mercial National Bank, Washington, D. C., 
with a combined capital of about $5,000,000. 
Ashton G. Clapham is the president. 


PROFIT SHARING IN BOSTON, 


The Liberty Trust Company of Boston 
has adopted a plan of profit sharing, by 
which the employees of the company receive 
an annual bonus equivalent to a percentage 
of their salaries equal to the dividend de- 
clared on the stock of the company. So far 
the plan has proved highly successful. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MILWAUKEE IN- 
CREASES CAPITAL. 


The First National Bank of Milwaukee 
has accomplished the increase of its capi- 
talization from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000, as 
authorized at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders on February 21. 


STPONG BANK AT TULSA, OKLA, 


By the consolidation of the Union Trust 
Company, a State institution, with $100,000 
capital, and the Exchange National Bank, 
capital $200,000, Tulsa, Okla., has acquired 
one of the largest and strongest financial 
institutions in the entire Southwest. The 
consolidated banks will continue to do busi- 
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ness as the Exchange National Bank, with 
over $1,060,000 deposits and total resources 
exceeding $1,250,000. 

The officers of the consolidated bank are: 
P. J. White, president; D. F. Connelly, E. 
H. Sinclair, C. H. Leonard and M. Hughes, 
vice-presidents; A. T. Allison, cashier; C. 


V. Reid, assistant cashier; and Arthur 
Newlin, assistant cashier. 
PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


R. It. Koch has been elected a director 
of the Republic Trust Company. 

The Philadelphia Trust Company, Roland 
L.. Yaylor, president, has added $500,000 to 
surplus, raising the fund to $4,000,000. 

The Northwestern Trust Company raised 
its dividend from seven to eight per cent. 
per annum and carried $25,000 to profit ac- 
count. ‘ 

Lewis M. McCloskey, assistant treasurer 
of the Wayne Junction Trust Company, 
has been elected a director of that institu- 
tion 

Charles C. Mann, well known in the up- 
town banking district, has been appointed 
assistant cashier of the Textile National. 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY. 


CONN. 


WATERBURY, 


In the February issue of the Bankers 
Macaztxe was noted the organization of the 
Merchants’ Trust Company, a new institu- 
tion in Waterbury, Conn. This company 
during the few months of its existence has 
met with eood its deposits have 
reached nearly $250,090 and its earned sur- 
plus and profits exceed $6,590. The com- 
pany is located on Grand street, opposite 
the post office, in one of the most rapidly 
growing cities in Connecticut and its pros- 
pects for future success are excellent. Its 
directors include some of the representa- 
tive business men of Waterbury, the of- 
ficers being J. E. Smith, president; Henry 
Weyand, vice-president, and John E. Bul- 


success, 
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ger, secretary and treasurer. 
is capitalized at $100,000, 


The company 


THIRD NATIONAL OF ST. 
LOUIS. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE 

At a meeting of the directors of the Third 
National Bank of St. Louis, held early in 
Muy, some very important changes were 
made in the official staff. George W. Gal- 
breath and Richard S. Hawes were elected 


vice-presidents, and J. R. Cooke was ap- 
pointed cashier. 

Mr. Galbreath has been cashier of the 
bank for fifteen years and Mr. Huttig’s 


chief adviser, Mr. Hawes, became assistant 
cashier in 1906, after serving in the ranks 
for nine years previous. He is familiarly 
known “Dick Hawes” by his intimates, 
and has a wide and favorable acquaintance 


as 
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with bankers throughout the country. Mr. 
Cooke has been connected with the bank for 
thirty-eight years and is promoted from as- 
sistant cashier. He commenced as a mes- 
senger boy and occupied every desk up to 
his present position. 

The Third National has become one of 
the most important banks in the Southwest. 
The capital is $2,000,000; surplus and prof- 
its, $2,147,786, and deposits, $38,346,391. It 
occupies one of the handsomest buildings in 
St. Louis, and its president is Charles H. 
Huttig, who is chairman of the executive 
council of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 


NEW PRESIDENT HOUSTON CLEARING HOUSE, 


J. E. MeAshan, vice-president of the 
South Texas National and otherwise promi- 
nently identified with large financial and 
industrial institutions of Houston, has been 
elected to the presidency of the Houston 
Clearing House Association. Mr. MeAshan 
has resided in Houston since 1865, is a 
Texan by birth and has been in the banking 
business for the past thirty-nine years, 

In addition to the positions named above, 
he is vice-president of the board of trustees 
of the W. M. Rice institute, president of 
the Rice Land Lumber Company, president 
of the Merchants and Planters Oil Com- 


Ss 


pany, a member of several clubs and a di- 
rector of various corporations. 


KENTUCKY BANKS CONSOLIDATE. 


The Citizens’ National Bank has taken 
over the business and deposits of the Bow- 
ling Green National Bank, both institutions 
of Bowling Green, Ky. 

The building of the Citizens’ National 
Bank will be used for the business of the 
combined institutions, and Robert Rodes, 
Jr. president of the Citizens’ National 
Bank, will retain that position. Several di- 
rectors of the Bowling Green National will 
become members of the board of the Citi- 
zens’ Netional. 


INCREASED CAPITAL FOR, LOS ANGELES BANK. 


The Citizens’ National Bank of Los An- 
geles has taken steps to increase its capital 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, and the en- 
larged capital, it is understood, is to be- 
come cffective on July 1. Interests repre- 
senting the bank lately secured control of 
the Broadway Bank & Trust Company, and 
subsequently R. J. Waters, president of 
the Citizens’, was also made president of 
the Broadway Bank & Trust. Controlling 
interest in still another institution, namely, 
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the Home Savings Bank, has been acquired, 
according to the Los Angeles Times, by 
Mr. Waters and his associates. Mr. Waters 
was already a stockholder in and president 
of the Home Savings Bank. It is said that 
it is the intention to merge the two State 
institutions—the Broadway Bank & Trust 
Company and the Home Savings Bank 

into a trust and saving company, and to 
operate the projected concern as an adjunct 
of the Citizens’ National. The Broadway 
Bank & Trust has a capital of $250,000 and 
deposits of over $2,000,000, while the Home 
Savings’ Bank has $400,000 capital and de- 
posits of about $1,609,000. The new $509,- 
000 capital of the Citizens’ National will be 
used, it is announced, in taking over the 
stocks of the two institutions referred to. 


LIVE STOCK NATIONAL OF SOUTH OMAHA 
ELECTS ASSISTANT CASITUIER. 
Frederick W. Thomas has been elected 


assistant cashier of the Live Stock National 
Bank of South Omaha. He is the son of 
Col. J. W. Thomas, late cashier of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank of Omaha, and for 
three years since his graduation from the 
University of Nebraska, he has been asso- 
ciated with his father in business, holding a 
position with his father in the bank during 
the larger portion of that time. 


TRUST COMPANIES MERGE IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Through the purchase of the People’s 
Savings Bank and Trust Company of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., by the American Trust and 
Savings Bank, the former concern has ceased 
to exist. The purchasing bank has notified 
creditors and depositors that all obligations 
of the “People’s” will be paid in full upon 
demand. 

The transaction marks the continued 
growth and profitable expansion of the 
younger bank, which was organized in 1903, 
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and according to the last published state- 
ment had a capital of $200,000, loans of 
$1,000,006, deposits of $2,800,000 and _ sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $86,000. It 
has recently purchased a site for its new 
home, to consist of an eighteen-story mod- 
ern building, work on which will be- 
gin about the first of June and pushed to 
completion with all possible expedition. 
Until it is completed and is ready for occu- 
pancy the company will occupy the old Ber- 
ney building, which is being temporarily 
fitted up for its occupancy. 

The People’s Savings Bank and Trust 
Company was organized in 1888, and during 
its twenty-three years of successful business 
has had but three presidents, the first being 
F. W. Dixon, who was succeeded by B. A. 
Thompson, and in turn by ex-Lieut. Henry 
B. Gray, the incumbent at the time of its 


sale. It enjoyed a capital of $75,000; sur- 
plus, $75,000; loans, $900,000; deposits, 


$1,200,000, and undivided profits of $10,000, 
and was regarded as one of the safe and 
conservative institutions of the city. 

The American Trust and Savings Bank, it 
is understood, will increase its capital stock 
to $500,060; surplus, $250,000, and resources 
to $5,000,000. Its officers and board of di- 
rectors comprise representative business men 
ot Birmingham, of whom W. W. Crawford 
is president; H. L. Badham, vice-president ; 
C. M. Williamson, cashier; with Edward B. 
Crawford and W. C. Hamilton its assistant 


cashiers. 
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NATIONAL BANK EXAMINER APPOINTED, 


Walter W. Smith, who had been assist- 
ant bank examiner of the St. Louis Clear- 
ing-House, since the inauguration of the 
clearing-house examination system several 
years ago, has been appointed a national 
bank examiner, with headquarters at St. 
Louis. In his new position he succeeds 
Frank O. Hicks, who resigned to become a 
vice-president of the Mechanics’-American 
National Bank of St. Louis. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK ELECTS 
TRUSTEES. 

William H. Nichols, Jr., and Frank Trum- 
bull have been elected trustees of the Union 
Trust Company of New York, to fill vacan- 
cies. Mr. Nichols is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the General Chemical 
Company and Mr. Trumbull chairman of 
the board of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way 


CHANGES tN NATIONAL BANK OF 


BALTIMORE, 


COM MERCE, 


In the election of Thomas Hildt, one of 
the assistant cashiers of the National Bank 
of Commerce, to the position of cashier, 
the directors of that institution rather sur- 
prised the banking fraternity of Baltimore, 
which had expected the election of Magru- 
der Powell, since Mr. Powell has been as- 
sistant cashier of the bank for a number of 


vears, and had been connected with the in- 
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stitution for nearly thirty years. Mr. Hildt, 
on the other hand, had only been with the 
bank since 1904, and two years of this time 
he had been away from the bank as treas- 
urer of the Southern Electric Company of 
this city. The directors selected Mr. Hildt, 
however, on account of his youth and _ pro- 
gressiveness, it was stated, as they desired 
him not so much to attend to the actual du- 
ties of the cashier's office, but to represent 
the bank at out-of-town conventions, go 
after outside business and generally be the 
“road” man of the bank. Magruder Pow- 
ell was rewarded for his faithful services 
by being put in entire charge of the bank, 
as actual cashier, though the title was with- 
held, and, it is understood, by an increase 
in salary. 

The late James R. Edmunds was vice- 
president as well as cashier of the bank, 
and the vacancy as vice-president was filled 
by the election of Douglas M. Wylie, one of 
the best-known business men in Baltimore. 
His election is favorably regarded, and it is 
expected that with his help the management 
will have no trouble in continuing to build up 
the deposits and business of the bank. Eu- 
gene Levering is the president. 


SEATTLE CHAPTER, A. I. B., ELECTION. 


Edward G. Norris, auditor of the Scan- 
dinavian-American Bank of Seattle, has 
been elected president of Seattle Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking, defeat- 
ing George R. Martin of the Seattle Na- 
tional Bank, after a spirited campaign. One 
hurdred and eight votes were cast, of which 
Norris received seventy-two and = Martin, 
thirty-six. Other officers chosen were: Vice- 
president, J. C. Glass, of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia; secretary, Harry Colwell of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce; treasurer, Lester 
R. MeCash, of the American Savings Bank 
and Trust Company. Board of governors— 
R. C. Hazen, of Dexter Horton National 
Bank; Arthur Goodfellow, of the People’s 
Savings Bank. and L. F. Hayes, of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. President Nor- 
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ris is the regular delegate to the national 
convention of the American Institute of 
Banking, and Wallace W. West, of the Seat- 
tle National Bank, is the alternate. 

A proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion, permitting assistant cashiers to hold of- 
fice, was defeated. The constitution was 
amended a year ago to debar officers from 
office and this judgment was affirmed at the 
Jast election. 


BIG TRUST FOR 

The Real Estate Bank and Trust Com- 
pany has been organized at Nashville, Tenn., 
with $300,000 capital stock and will begin 
business May 1, the lower floor of the hand- 


COMPANY NASHVILLE. 


some Stahlman building having been se- 
cured. Officers of the institution have been 
elected as follows: LL. M. Jackson, presi- 


dent: George A. Karsch, vice-president, and 
M. C. Cayce, cashier. 


APPOINT IERZOG 


Trustees of the National Savings Bank, 
Albany, have appointed Lester W. Herzog 
as assistant treasurer of the institution. 
Mr. Herzog has served for a number of 
vears as one of the capable tellers of the 
bank and will assume his new duties at 
once, 


ASSISTANT CASITIER. 


NEW KANSAS CITY BANK. 


\ twelfth national bank, to be known as 
the Commonwealth National Bank, of Kan- 
sas City. has been organized with a capital 
of $259,000 and a surplus of $50,000. The 
bank will open June 1. G. M. Smith, until 
recently president of the National Reserve 
Bank, is president. 


ANNUAL MEETING SPOKANE CHAPTER, A. IT. B. 


Joseph W. Bradley, collection teller of 
the Old National Bank, was elected presi- 
dent of the Spokane Chapter of the Ameri- 


can Institute of Banking, at the annual 
meeting on April 19. The other officers are: 
Vice-president, W. H. White, Spokane and 
Kastern ‘Trust Company; recording secre- 
tary, Sidney E. Smith, Exchange National 


Bank; corresponding secretary, W. N. 
Baker, teller Northwest Loan and Trust 
Company; financial secretary, W. E. Tel- 


lenaar, assistant teller Old National Bank; 
treasurer, Thomas Rohoit; executive coun- 
cil, C. E. Alison, Spokane and Eastern Trust 
Company; B. A. Russell, teller Washington 
Trust Company, and T. H. Koenn, paying 
teller Bank of Montreal; delegates to the 
national convention, Rochester, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 5 to 8, W. N. Baker and B. A. Rus- 
sell. Speakers at the social session were: 
R. F. Hanke, secretary of the Trustee Com- 
pany of Spokane, and Tra W. Beadle, cash- 
ier of the Washington Trust Company. 


RANK 


The Bankers’ Building Bureau of New York 
City has closed a contract with the Pater- 
son (N. J.) Savings Bank that calls for a 
number of desirable improvements. Addi- 
tional stone work will be placed on the front 
ef the building and openings will be cut 
through the present banking floor in order 
that both this floor and the first floor may 
be used for banking purposes. Marble, 
bronze, steel and mahogany will be used in 
remodeling the main banking room. 


PLANS IMPROVEMENT. 


MECHANICS AND FARMERS’ BANK 
OF ALBANY. 


CUANGES IN 


Announcement has been made of the ap- 
pointment of Clarence W. Stevens as assist- 
ant cashier of the Mechanics and Farmers’ 
Bank. Mr. Stevens has been connected with 
the bank for many years and is being warm- 
iv congratulated by many friends on his se- 
lection by the board of directors for the 
responsible position. Mr. Stevens takes the 
place vacated by Robert Olcott, who was 
named cashier some time since on the 
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Sixty-Fifth Anniversary Number 


OF THE 


Bankers Magazine 


HE BANKERS MAGAZINE will shortly issue a 

special number to commemorate the sixty - fifth an- 
niversary of the establishment of the Magazine in Balti- 
more in 1846. 


In this day of short-lived publications, we believe that 
a record of sixty-five years of steady growth on the part 
of a magazine is an achievement well worth marking 
in a special way. 


While our Sixty-fifth Anniversary Number, in addi- 
tion to the many excellent regular features of the 
magazine, will contain several strong and interesting 
special articles, it will not be overloaded as special 
issues so often are. 


One of the principal purposes of this anniversary 
number will be to call the attention of the bankers of 
the United States to what the magazine is doing (1) 
for sound currency, sound banking and sound finance ; 
(2) and in pointing out to banks ways for insuring 
greater economy and efficiency in management and 
in adding to their business and _ profits. 


It is our purpose to place a copy of the Sixty- 
fifth Anniversary Number in the hands of every banker 
in this country and Canada. 


The distribution of the 20,000 guaranteed circulation of 
this number is shown on the map on the opposite page. 


The Bankers Publishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York City 
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resignation of George G. Davidson on ac- 
count of ill health. 

Mr. Stevens comes of a banking family, 
his father, Albert P. Stevens, having served 
for many years previous to his retirement 
from active banking life as treasurer of the 
National Savings Bank, a position now oc- 
cupied by his son, Frederic B. Stevens, a 
brother of Assistant Cashier Stevens. Clar- 
ence W. Stevens has been assistant treasurer 
of the Mechanics & Farmers Savings Bank. 


ROBERT FORGAN, 


Readers of Tre Bankers Macazine will 
be interested in the experiences of Robert 
Forgan, (nephew of J. B. and David R. 
Forgan, bank presidents of Chicago), who is 
now cashier of the Mid-City Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago, which opened for 
business April 10, 1911. 

Mr. Forgan was born at St. Andrews, 
Scotland, March 7, 1884, and received his 
education at Madras College, St. Andrews. 
On July 2, 1900, he entered the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, Ltd., at St. Andrews, and 
there familiarized himself with the rudi- 
ments ef banking. 

On the seventh of June, 1904, he accepted 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


a position in the Bank of Nova Scotia, at 
Toronto, and held various clerical positions 
until April, 1907, when he became private 
secretary to H. C. McLeod, general man- 
ager of the bank. 

I'rom March, 
Forgan served as 


1909, to June, 1910, Mr. 
relieving manager and 
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acting inspector. On July 2, 1910, he was 
appointed manager of the Bloor & Spadiva 
branch in Toronto. In February of this 
year he journeyed to Chicago and assisted 
in the organization of the Mid-City Trust 
& Savings Bank. The new institution which 
Mr. Forgan as cashier, will pilot, is capi- 
talized for $500,000, and has a surplus of 
$50,000, 


perRoIt 1912 CONVENTION CITY? 


“To quote from an old play, it will be a 
very cold day and the snow will be very 
deep on the ground, if we don’t bring the 
convention of the American Bankers’ asso- 
ciation to Detroit in 1912,” said William 
Livingstone, president of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Detroit and vice-president of the A. 
B. A., when he returned from the meeting of 
the Executive Council. He is very confident 
that when the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion holds its annual convention in New 
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Orleans this summer, the executive council 
will recommend the selection of Detroit as 
the next convention city and that the asso- 
ciation will approve the choice. 

Boston and other cities are also seeking 
the convention next year. 


BROTHERS ADMITTED TQ CHICAGO 


CLEARING-HOUSE. 


FOREMAN 


At a special meeting of the Chicago 
Clearing-House the Foreman Brothers’ 


Banking Company was admitted to mem- 
bership. ‘The bank has $1,000,000 capital 
and deposits of about $10,000,600. 

This addition makes twenty members of 
the local clearing-house, including the local 
assistant treasurer of the United States. 
There are six national and thirteen state 
banks and trust companies in the associa- 
tion, 

It is expected that the new system of 
using clearing-house certificates instead of 
currency in the settlement of daily balances 
at the clearing-house will be in operation 
by June 1. These certificates are to be se- 
cured by gold deposited in specially built 
vaults in the Central Trust Building. 


GUARANTY TRUST OF NEW YORK TO BUILD. 


The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
has just purchased the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance property at the southeast corner of 
Broadway and Liberty street, and as soon as 
the present leases expire expects to begin the 
erection thereon of a modern bank building 
devoted exclusively to its own business. The 
site measures seventy-eight feet on Broad- 
way and 135 feet on Liberty street, and 
entrance to the new building will be had 
from three streets, Broadway, Liberty and 
Cedar. The exceptional growth of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. during the past few years, 
and its more recent consolidation with the 
Morton ‘Trust Co. and the Fifth Avenue 
Trust Co. have made necessary much larger 
offices than are available at its present 


location on Nassau st. The company’s 
total deposits on the occasion of its latest 
published statement, February 28, exceeded 
$133,000,000 and its total resources are over 
$170,000,000. Alexander J. Hemphill, presi- 
dent, and Charles H. Sabin, vice-president, 
are the executive officers, and the board of 
directors, of which Levi P. Morton is chair- 
man, includes some of the foremost men 
in American financial and business circles. 


MINNEAPOLIS BANK CLERKS ELECT HEAD. 


J. G. MacLean of the Security National 
Bank has been elected president of Min- 
neapolis chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking at the annual meeting in the 
clubrooms in the Arcade Building; George 
C. Struthers of the Union State was elected 
vice-president, Joseph J. Cameron of the 
Northwestern National, secretary, and C. L. 
Norman of the Chapman-Stevens Company, 
treasurer. The new executive committee 
consists of J. W. Groves, Minnesota Loan 
& Trust Company, Frank Plachy, Jr., First 
National, and H. E. Cass, Northwestern 
National. 

Delegates to the national convertion at 
Rochester, N. Y., in September, were elected 
as follows: J. A. Bobb, H. E. Cass, J. W. 
Groves, H. E. Cobb, J. G. MacLean, F. J. 
Muleahy. J. F. MeGuigan, James Murphy, 
C. E. Searle, G. C. Struthers, W. J. Tobin 
and FE. J. Wagenhals. Delegates to the 
Minnesota State Bankers’ Association con- 
vention te Bemidji in June are: Joseph J. 
Cameron, W. C. Hall, J. G. MacLean, H. 
O’Hearn, S. H. Plummer, E. C. Phinney, I. 
BK. Shattuck, T. M. Rees and Gray Warren. 


tNCREASES CAPITAL. 

The People’s Savings Bank Co. of Cleve- 
land purposes to increase its capital from 
$300,000 to $500,000. The stockholders have 
been asked to approve the new issue at a 
meeting to be held June 14. The price at 
which the prospective issue will be offered 
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to the shareholders is $190 per share. Ac- 
cording to the Cleveland “Plain Dealer,” the 
stock never reaches the open market, but 
its last reported sale was at 228. In March 
of last year the capital of the institution 
was increased from $200,000 to $300,000, and 
the additional stock was disposed of at $150 
per share. 


CILANGES IN CINCINNATI BANKS. 


G. W. Williams has resigned as a vice- 
president of the Second National Bank of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to enter the Fourth Na- 
tional as active vice-president. He assum-d 
his new duties May 1. ‘The office which he 
now occupies was created for him, H. P. 
Cooke also helding a vice-presidency in the 
institution. Mr. Williams had been with 
the Second National for twenty-two years; 
he was formerly its cashier and had been 
made a vice-president in January. 


KNICKERBOCKER SKYSCRAPER COMPLETED, 


The Knickerbocker Trust Co. of New 
York kas completed its twenty-two story 
office building at 60 Broadway, corner of 
Exchange place, where the downtown branch 
of the company has exceptional banking ac- 
commodations on the street floor. The in- 
stitution started to erect the new building 
when the 1907 financial troubles overtook 
the company. The present structure was 
finished off temporarily at the eighth floor 
and for the time being further building op- 
erations were suspended. Since last October 
fourteen new stories have been added and 
the twenty-two story building was opened 
to new office tenants on the first of May. 
The Knickerbocker Trust is steadily increas- 
ing its business. A pleasant feature of its 
reorganization was the staunch support ac- 
corded to the management by the deposi- 
tors and public. Its last report to the 
State Banking Department showed surplus 
and undivided profits to be $5,847,925, be- 
sides $3,181,000 of capital; the deposits were 
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$32,007,280 and aggregate resources $41,- 
318,892. 


ELECTED CASHIER OF LARGE ILLINOIS BANK. 


William Hazzard, who has been connected 
with the Commercial-German National 
Bank of Peoria, Ill., for the past twenty-two 
years, and for the past ten years as assist- 
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ant cashier, has been elected cashier of the 
bank, succeeding Edward A. Cole, resigned. 
W. B. Reed, who for ten years has been 
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paying teller of the bank, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Hazzard as assistant cashier. 

These promotions are in harmony with 
the policy of the bank to advance its own 
men as chances occur rather than to bring 
in others from the outside. 

Mr. Hazzard, the newly elected cashier, is 
one of the best known among the younger 
bankers in the State of Illinois, and is con- 
ceded one of the best posted men on the 
subject of banking in central Illinois. He 
is a student of banking, both practical and 
theoretical, and has devoted years of close 
study to the science of banking and the de- 
velopment of the subject. 

Mr. Hazzard entered the Commercial-Ger- 
man National Bank as messenger, in 18989. 
After three years he was promoted to in- 
dividual bookkeeper, remaining on the books 
seven vears; thereafter served two years as 
exchange and correspondence clerk, and us 
assistant cashier from May, 1901, to May, 
1911, at which time he assumed the cashier- 
ship. He has worked on every book in the 
bank, and served on every counter, so that 
there is no detail with which he is not 
thoroughly, familiar by actual experience. 

In 1897, in competition with seventy-six 
Illinois bank clerks, Mr. Hazzard won the 
second prize of $75 in gold, offered by Col. 
Halliday, president of the Illinois State 
Bankers’ Association, for the best three 
essays on the subject: “How Can a Clerk 
Become a Banker?’ In January, 1908, he 
delivered a course of five lectures on “Prac- 
tical Banking Methods and Internal Bank 
Management” before the classes in banking 
at the University of Tllinois. 

During the period of his service the bank 
has increased its capital stock from $200,000 
to $550,000, its surplus and undivided profits 
from $45,000 to $667,000, and its deposits 
from &650,000 to approximately $5,500,000. 
\t that time there were six persons on the 
pay voll; there are now twenty-nine. During 
most of the time, the principles, practice. 
law and history of banking have appealed to 
Mr. Hazzard as most engaging subjects of 
study. He has devoted himself exclusively 
to banking, so far as business is concerned, 
having meddled in no outside enterprises. 


RAWHIDE, NEV., WITHOUT A BANK. 


With the liquidation of the First Ex- 
change Bank of Rawhide, inaugurated and 
discontinued by W. C. Stevens after a three 
vears’ existence, Rawhide is now bankless. 
At one time, in the days of its boom, the 
town boasted of three reputable and respon- 
sible banks, all of which apparently did a 
thriving business, but in the dullness of busi- 
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ness tollowing a collapse of the boom they 
gradually withdrew, and now leave the once 
prosperous and booming city of untold min- 
ing possibilities without the facilities of a 
bank of any kind. 


STATE NATIONAI. OF AUSTIN, TEXAS, ELECTS 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 


In recognition of eighteen years of faith- 
ful and efficient service the directors of the 
State National Bank of Austin, Texas, have 
elected Pierre Bremond vice-president. This 
makes the officers as follows: John H. Rob- 
inson, Jr., president; Walter Bremond and 
Pierre Bremond, vice-presidents; J. G. 
Palm, cashier; S. J. von Koenneritz, as- 
sistant cashier. 


BUSINESS BOOM ON WAY. 


\tmore L.. Baggot, who on May 1 retired 
from the New York Stock Exchange firm 
of Carpenter. Baggot & Co., delivered an 
interesting address recently to the residents 
of Bronxville in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Gramatan. His subject was, “Are We Or 
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THE FULL TEXT OF THE STATUTE WITH COPIOUS ANNOTATIONS 
Third and Revised Edition, 1908 
By JOHN J. CRAWFORD, of the New York Bar 


BY WHOM THE STATUTE WAS DRAWN 


HE adoption of this Law so generally by the different States has made it one 

T of the most important statutes ever enacted in this Country, and is of special 

interest to every banker. Hardly any case now arises upon a negotiable in- 
strument, but requires the application of some provision of the Act. 


The standard edition of the Law is that prepared by the draftsman. In this 
THIRD EDITION, the author has cited upwards of tavwo hundred new cases, in 
which the statute has been construed or applied. Thisis the only book in which 
these cases are collected. These are not only important in the states where they 
were rendered, but also in all other states where the statute is in force. 


All of the original annotations are preserved. These are not merely a digest 
and compilation of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from which 
the various provisions of the statute were drawn. They were prepared by Mr. 
Crawford himself, and many of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act 
submitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Laws. 


A specially important feature is that the notes point out the changes which 
have been made in the law. 


CRAWFORD'S ANNOTATED NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW, (Third Edition, 1908) 


Is a neat octavo volume, bound in law canvas. Price $3.00 net, but sent by 
mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of the amount. 2 
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Are We Not In a _ Business Depression 
That Will Last a Year Or Two Longer?” 
His observations and conclusions, based 
upon an active business career and experi- 
ence of more than three decades, were re- 
ceived by the audience with marked interest 
and appreciation. Mr. Baggot said in part: 

“*Are we or are we not in a_ business 
depression that will last a year or two? 
Immediately after the panic of 1907, this 
question could have been answered in the 
affirmative with great accuracy. It cannot 
be answered in the affirmative now. We are 
passing and have almost passed the years 
of depression that must follow a_ panic. 
Liquidation is almost completed. The finan- 
cial structure is sounder than it has been 
in six years. The percentage of bank de- 
posits to bank loans is again normal and 
money is extremely cheap. Enormous funds 
are seeking investment and all good new 
bond issues are bought and oversubscribed 
for within forty-eight hours of their offer- 
ing, and the market is bare of them. Guar- 
anteed stocks and the best dividend paying 
issues are more easily sold than bought, and 
still the investment demand is not satisfied. 
Within six weeks the interest rate on new 
real estate mortgages has fallen one-half 
per cent., and yet the banks, trust compa- 
nies, and mortgage concerns are surfeited 
with money. 

“You say this condition shows that money 
is not needed in business. This is true, 
but it shows clearly that liquidation has 
already occurred, that liquidation is behind 
and not before us. The anxiety of capital 
to hecome employed will force itself into 
business channels because it cannot he 
profitably employed elsewhere, and the hum 
of industry will be heard in increased volume 
befere long. You ask how long, and T think 
the answer can be deduced from the facts. 

“My conclusion, based on fundamentals 
that never fail, is that the localized busi- 
ness depression will not last a year or two 
longer, that liquidation is almost over, that 
business activity will begin before the end 
of 1911 and break forth into considerable 
intensity at the completion and passage of 
the tariff bill during the coming winter.” 


GROWTILT OF NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CHICAGO. 


On May 10 the deposits of the National 
City Bank of Chicago climbed above $30.- 
000,000. an increase of $8,000,600 since the 
absorption of the Hamilton National Bank 


in February, 1910. Although but four years 
old, this institution has enjoyed a remark- 
able growth. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL OF NEW YORK 
EXPANDS. 


setween May 1 of last year and May 1 of 
the present year, the American Exchange 
National Bank of New York increased its 
total resources from $45,288,297 to $67,044,- 
811 and its deposits from $30,955,441 to $54,- 
047,879. Loans have practically doubled— 
from $24,199,802 to $42,998,949—and the 
general tone of this institution’s latest state- 
ment denotes progress and growth. 


THE TRUST COMPANY OF 


CITY. 


AMERICA, NEW YORK 


Tt is gratifying to note the continued 
growth and expansion of The Trust Com- 


pany of America, located in New York 
City. According to the latest available 


statement of this institution, the sum total 
ot deposits has reached the splendid figure 
of $27,256,100, while the surplus, including 
all undivided profits, now amounts to $6,- 
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GOLD PRODUCTION AND FUTURE PRICES 


by 


Harrison H. Brace, LL.M. 


The whole subject is presented in a remarkably 
lucid manner.—Omaha World-Herald. 


The book is a careful study of the theme at hand. 
It presents in a condensed form a great mass of 
data which must prove of value to the student of i 
prices.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Beautifully Printed — Price $1.50 net 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


253 Broadway, New York 





It Will Pay You to Know 
About the Inheritance Tax 


DO YOU KNOW THAT under certain conditions an estate 
may have to pay full taxes on the same securities to four 
different States, and the rate sometimes reaches 25 per cent. ? 


“Inheritance Taxes for Investors”’ 


By HUGH BANCROFT 


(Of the Massachuseits Bar) 


Gives Practical Notes on the Inheritance Tax Laws of Each of the 
States of the United States, with Particular Reference to their Applica- 
tion to Non-Resident Investors, including an Up-to-Date Abstract of 
the Statutes in Every State, and Comments on their Practical Operation, 
with References to the More Important Decisions. 

The book includes a chapter on Canada anda list of some five hun- 
dred corporations, giving the State where organized and the exchange 


where lis'ed. 


Cloth, 140 pages. 


Price, post-paid, $1 


Save money for yourself and the estates in your charge by 
getting a copy of this book now 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


253 Broadway, New York City 


612,769. Between the last two calls of 
statements of condition, the company gained 
more than half a million dollars. 


CHANGE IN NEWARK, N. J., BANK. 


The elevation of Christian Fleissner to 
the presidency of The Broad and Market 
National Bank of Newark, N. J., succeed- 
ing Joseph J. Rafter, who was compelled 
to resign and seek rest, brings to light the 
interesting history of a man who has made 
his way to the front ranks of Newark’s 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Fleissner came to this country from 
Austria at the age of eighteen. He enjoyed 
the distinction of being the best scholar in 
the little city in which he was born, gradu- 
ating from high school with great honors. 
His early ambition was to tecome an army 
officer, and, although having passed the 
examination necessary to enter the govern- 
ment military academy at Prag, was divert- 
ed from his purpose by his father. 

In {883 he came over and located in 
Philadelphia, then the mecca of the Ger- 
man. There he worked at the machinist 
trade, which he had learned in the old coun- 
try, and later went to F. A. Ringler Elec- 
trotyping Foundry in New York, where 
within six months, although only nineteen 





years old, he was given charge of all the 
machinery in the place. 

Having saved about $2,000 he went to 
Hoboken in 1888 and engaged in the leather 
embossing business and in 1889 came to 
Newark and for over twenty years has been 
doing business at 91 Mechanic street. This 
business has been lately incorporated under 
the name of the Newark Embossing Co. 
and is located at 121-123 New Jersey Rail- 
road avenue. 

Mr. Fleissner is largely interested in New 
York and Newark real estate, confining him- 
self to apartment house properties. 


CANADIAN NOTES 


TWO NEW CLEARING HOUSES. 


It is announced that a new clearing house 
has been established in Moose Jaw and the 
following officers have been appointed: 
Chairman, Mr. J. C. Vieq; vice-chairman, 
Mr. E. M. Saunders; secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. J. A. Taylor. 

There are nine chartered banks which have 
branches in Moose Jaw as follows: The 
Bank of Montreal, Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Dominion Bank, Bank of Hamilton, 
Home Bank, Imperial Bank, Northern 
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American Securities 


, 


Foreign Investors 


Our continued prosperity depends upon access 
to the world’s supply of capital. 

This we cannot have unless the foreign investor 
has confidence in our business methods and the fair- 
ness of our laws relating to railroads and industrial 
corporations. 

How we may counteract the influences to un- 
dermine this confidence is described in the new 


book— 


Confidence, or National Suicide ? 
By Arthur E. Stilwell 
| 


(President Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway) 


Other Features of Interest are 
. Are You a Lion or a Zebra? 
. The Great Northern and Jas. J. Hill 
. The Remedy for Bad Times 


. The Apaches of Finance 
. “Grabitis” or the National Disease ? 
. The American Legion of Honor 





Cloth Bound, $1.00 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway, New York 








Proposals for Banking Reform 


Professor O. M. W. SPRAGUE, Assistant Professor of 
Banking and Finance in Harvard University and a 
well-known authority in his field, has written a book on 


Banking Reform in the United States 


A Series of Proposals including a 
Central Bank of Limited Scope 


This succinct and interesting volume contains in a revised form 
the following articles on Banking Reform by Professor Sprague 
which have appeared in recent numbers of the “Quarterly Journal 


of Economics”’;— 


Criticism of Plans fora Central Bank of the European 
Type, Proposals for Strengthening the Existing Banks, 
A Central Bank of Limited Scope. 








Svo. 176 pages. 


The Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York City 


This is an extremely timely book in view of the great present in- 
terest in the subject of banking reform, 


Cloth, $1.00 net 





Crown Bank, Royal Bank and Union Bank 
of Canada. 

The other new clearing house announced 
for Brantford has already commenced busi- 
ness and H. W. Fitton has been appointed 
chairman, There are eight chartered banks 
having branches in Branford as_ follows: 
Bank of Commerce, Bank of B. N. A., 
sank of Hamilton (two branches), Imperia! 
Bank. Bank of Nova Scotia, Standard Bank 
and Bank of Toronto. 


STERLING BANK REPORT. 


The annual report of the Sterling Bank 
for the vear ending April 29, 1911, shows 
net earnings of $96,825, which is equal to 
10.25 per cent. on the paid-up capital. The 
profits the preceding vear were $92,832 and 
$64,146 the vear previous to that. Out of 
the net profits for the year, dividend re- 
quirements took $47,025, leaving the balance 
to be carried forward to profit and = loss 
account. This, with the amount carried 
forward from this year, made a total sum 
of $85,285, which has been added to the 
profit and loss account. The total surplus 
and undivided profits at the end of the 
vear came to $366,000, as compared with 
$281,060 at the end of last vear. The total 
assets of the bank now stand at $7,258,341, 
as compared with $4,896,730 at the end of 


1908. The total deposits now stand at $4,- 
950,047, as compared with $2,360,570 at the 
end of 1908. The bank has shown gains in 
every department of its business, the past 
year being the most satisfactory in_ its 
history. 


BANK BRANCHES OPENED AND CLOSED DURING 
APRIL. 


Seventeen branches of Canadian chartered 
banks were opened during April, and three 
closed. During March eighteen were opened 
and three closed; during February seventeen 
were opened and ten closed; during January 
thirty-seven were opened and three closed. 
Houston’s Bank Directory gives the follow- 
ing particulars for April: 

Branches Opened. 

Bengough, Sask., Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce: Biggar, Sask., Canadian Bank of 
Commerce; Haneyville, Alta., Merchants 
Bank of Canada; Lachine, Que., Banque 
D’Hochelaga; Lamont, Sask., Standard 
Bank of Canada; Lyndhurst, Ont., Bank of 
Toronto; Penhold, Alta., Standard Bank of 
Canada; St. Valier, Que., La Banque Na- 
tionale; Ste. Eulalie, Que., La Banque Na- 
tionale; Saskatoon, Sask., Quebee Bank; 
Strassburg, Sask., Quebec Bank; Sutherland, 
Sask., Traders Bank of Canada; Swift Cur- 
rent, Sask., Royal Bank of Canada; Toron- 
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to, Ont., Broadview Ave., Home Bank of 
Canada; Waseca, Sask., Standard Bank of 
Canada: Welland, Ont., Dominion Bank; 
Willow Bunch, Sask., Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. 
Branches Closed. 

Purcupine, Ont., Royal Bank of Canada; 
Farnham, Que., Banque D’Hochelaga; Cra- 
paud, P. E, I., Bank of Ottawa. 


BANKS CLOSED AND IN 
LIQUIDATION 


COLORADO. 
Platteville—Citizens National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation, April 15. 


ILLINOIS. 
Bloomington—Third National 3ank; in 
voluntary liquidation, March 15. 


KANSAS. 
Harper—Security National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, April 15. 


KENTUCKY. 
Lexington—Phenix National Bank; in yol- 
untary liquidation, March 28. 


MAINE. 
Dexter—First National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation, April 29. 
Skowhegan—Second National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation, March 15. 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore—Commercial & Farmers Na- 
tional Bank; in voluntary liquidation, April 
6. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Lawrence—Lawrence National Bank; In 
voluntary liquidation, March 4.—Merchants 
National Bank; in voluntary liquidation, 
March 4. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit—American Exchang * National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation, February 14. 

Union City—Farmers National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation, April 28. 

MINNESOTA. 

Preston—National Bank of Preston; In 

voluntary liquidation, March 27. 
MISSISSIPPI. , 

Kazoo City—First National Bank; in vol- 

untary liquidation, March 10. 
NEBRASKA. 

St. Paul—Citizens National Bank; in vol- 

untary liquidation, April 1. 
OHIO, 

Akron—First National Bank and Second 
National Bank; in voluntary liquidation, 
March 18. 

Cortland—First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation, April 4. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Sharpsville—Sharpsville National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation, March 15. 


TEXAS. 
Collinsville—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, March 21. 
Sherman—Commercial National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation, March 
Putnam--First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation, March 7, 


AFTER THE RUN ON THE BANK 


FTER a run On a bank, how much of 
the deposits withdrawn come back 
again whole and undiminished after 

the run is over and confidence is restored? 
When one reads of people going away with 
{300 in cash and 200 sovereigns in an apron, 
as at Accrington, one wonders whether the 
temptation to spend some of the suddenly 
realized hoard may not prove irresistible, if 
only in the joyful relief of finding that it 
is not lost after all. One might expect a 
certain irrecoverable loss to the bank from 
this cause. A bank manager, however, who 
was asked the question recently, thought 
not. The people who save are not the kind 
of people to do that, he said, and it is the 
most careful depositors who are most’ easily 
alarmed and first in the run; probably if 
contidence really is restored after the run 
the whole of the deposits will be brought 
back again. There is one recorded case where 
the total amount of the deposits in a cer- 
tain bank were greater immediately after 
a run than before. The fact that the bank 
had come out of if all right had apparently 
been taken as proof of its soundness and an 
advertisement.—Manchester Guardian. 


SIGN CHECKS WITH THUMB 


HE. commissioner of Indian affairs has 
directed officials throughout Okla- 
homa that hereafter every Indian who 

can not write his name shall be required to 
sign all his checks and official papers and 
indorse checks and warrants covering 
Indian money by making an impression of 
the ball of his right thumb, such imprint 
to be witnessed by an employe of the In- 
dian agency or by one of the leading men 
of the tribe. His thumb mark signature 
must be witnessed by the postmaster of 
the place where he resides. 


BANKERS MAGAZINE INDEX 


UBSCRIBERS to Tue Bankers’ Maca- 
zixk who wish to bind the numbers 
from January to June, inclusive, con- 

stituting a volume, will, on request, be 
furnished a carefully-prepared index, free 


of charge. 
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